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UNITY OF STANDARD FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


BY LUCY M. SALMON. 


Read before the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, March 31, 1888, and 
published in ** The Academy,” May, 1888. 


Is it desirable for our colleges to have a uniform standard of admission ? 
The question affects alike the university and the fitting school, for unless 
uniformity is beneficial to all grades of instruction, it must be an open ques- 
tion how far unity of requirement should be advocated. 

The subject will be considered with reference to the efforts already made 
in this direction, the success of these efforts, and the advantages to be 
gained by the co-operation of the college in providing for a scheme of 
entrance examinations approximately uniform, and for similar plans of 
admission by certificate. 

From a historical point of view, what has been done in the direction of 
securing unity of standard for admission ? 

First. The Regents of the University of the State of New York conduct 
in every school inf{the State desiring it, examinations in the subjects ordi- 
narily required for admission to college. The college entrance diploma 
granted by the Regents is accepted in lieu of examinations by nearly all 
of the colleges in New York State, by Williams and Amherst, except that 
in the latter college an examination is required by the professor of mathe- 
matics, and by Wellesley as far as it covers the requirements of the college 
and fulfils the specified dates for examinations. 

Second. The Association of the Principals of the Secondary Schools of 
New York has been most anxious to secure uniformity of standard among 








the colleges of this State. The utmost diversity now exists not only among 
the various colleges ard universities, but even in the same institution where 
the varying 'eqvirements for different courses amount practically to those of 
separate colleges. It has been the desire of the Association, first, that 
some essentially uniform standard should be adopted by the colleges of the 
State; second, that the requisitions of no college should be, even for 
entrance to a single course, so low as to make it possible for a student to 
enter without completing his high-school work ; and third, that the colleges 
of the State should accept the Regents’ diploma, instead of an entrance 
examination, for the subjects covered by it. No agreement has as yet been 
entered upon between the higher and the secondary institutions of New 
York, — the colleges have not as yet shown the same interest in the subject 
as have the schools, — but the desire for such an agreement upon a uniform 
standard is so strong that the pressure from below must eventually prevail. 

Third. A\l of the women’s colleges accept the certificate of the Harvard 
examinations for women when covering the same ground as their own 
examinations. 

Fourth. The Schoolmasters’ Association of Pennsylvania and the adja- 
cent States, at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, November, 1887, discussed 


the question of uniformity of requisites for admission to college, and held 


a conference with representatives from the University of Pennsylvania, 


Princeton, Rutgers, Lafayette, Muhlenberg, Haverford, Swarthmore, and 
Johns Hopkins. A series of propositions was adopted having in view impor- 
tant modifications of the present requirements in the direction of examina- 
tions upon subjects rather than text-books, the omission of} technical exami- 
nations in arithmetic and geography, uniformity of standard in English, and 
guarding against changes in requirements without due notice. All of the 
propositions look towards a closer relationship between the schools and 
colleges. A second conference was held during the following holiday recess 
between the Association of Colleges and the Schoolmasters’ Association, 
at which representatives from Columbia and Cornell were also present. 
The same propositions were .again discussed, and also the question of 
admission by certificate. The recent date of the conference precludes any 
statement of what its permanent results have been, but the plan proposed 
is entitled to the highest commendation. 

Fifth. An association has been formed among the colleges of New Eng. 
land for the purpose of securing uniformity in common requirements. This 
association is composed of thirteen of the New England colleges, but since 
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it was organized scarcely two years ago, and has only advisory, not manda- 
tory powers, it is as yet only an experiment. It is, however, an experiment 
from which much is to be hoped. Letters have been received by the secre- 
tary of the Commission from all parts of the United States, showing great 
interest in the movement, and predicting its usefulness; President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins, among others, having expressed himself very earnestly 
in favor of the plan. ‘The Commission seeks only uniformity in common 


requirements,” 


writes Professor Poland, the secretary of the Commission. 
“This does not mean that each college shall require precisely the same 
things ; for example, Harvard and one or two others have a requirement in 
physics, while others do not. Again, one college may require more in a 
given subject than another. Uniformity means, that as far as we go in any 
particular subject, we shall seek to impose the same requirement.” While 
all of the colleges of the Association have not as yet adopted all the sugges- 
tions of the Commission, it seems not unreasonable to believe that they will 
do so in time. 

Sixth. The position taken by the University of Michigan—the most 
important movement in this direction yet made in this country. Standing 
as the university does at the head of the educational system of the State, — 
a system from the first modelled after that of Prussia, —its policy has always 
been to unite the secondary and higher schools of the State in a scheme of 
education at once symmetrical, thorough, and far-reaching in effects. It has 
not yet reached its ideal, but it has accomplished certain definite results. 
Forty-one schools, thirty-three in Michigan and eight in Illinois, New York, 
and Minnesota, now have the privilege of admitting their graduates to the 
university on diploma. Zhe diploma privilege of Michigan is not the certificate 
privilege of other colleges—there is a fundamental difference. sy the 
diploma plan, the university admits graduates of those schools that have 
been personally visited and examined by the faculty of the university at 
least every three years, the faculty always reserving the right of visiting the 
school at any time, or of withdrawing the diploma privilege if any impor- 
tant change has been made which impairs the efficiency of the instruction or 
modifies the course of study. No school is granted the privilege on its 
general reputation either in the past or in the present. 

The university confers four different degrees — after the completion of a 
four-years’ course. For entrance upon three of these four courses, prepa- 
ration in at least two foreign languages is required. For admission to the 
fourth course, no knowledge of a foreign language is demanded, but addi- 
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tional requisitions are made in English, history, and science. ‘These require- 
ments of the various courses are not, therefore, absolutely uniform. It is 
the opinion of the university, however, that the interests of higher educa- 
tion would be greatly promoted if the different preparatory courses could 
be made more nearly equal than is now the case with respect to the mental 
discipline they afford, and that the unified course at which it is proposed to 
aim should consist of thorough disciplinary work in, 

1. Greek and Latin, with French and German as alternatives. 

2. Mathematics and physical science. 

3. English language and literature. 

4. History. 

5. Biological science. 

While the fact is recognized that an entirely uniform course of prepara- 
tion for the university is, under all circumstances, out of the question, the 
wéight of opinion seems to be in favor of establishing requirements for all 
courses which shall be uniform in all respects except the kind of linguistic 
requirements.” 

The result has thus far been satisfactory both to the schools and to the 
university. President Angell, in his address at Chicago last summer before 
the National Educational Association, says: ‘‘ Among the advantages which 
our seventeen years of trial of this system has secured, the following may 
be named :— 

“ First. It has convinced the schools, the school boards, and the public, 
that the university has a real interest in the welfare of the schools. 

“ Second. ‘The pride and interest which is thus awakened among the 
citizens in their own school is a source of new strength to the school. 

“Third. ‘The university, by the visits of. its committee, can be of direct 
service to the teachers and to the school board. 

“ Fourth. ‘The visit of the committee gives a valuable stimulus to both 
teachers and scholars. 

“ Fifth. The visit of the university committee to the school is of service 
in guarding the university faculty against the peril of asking the school to 
do more than it can wisely undertake.” 

On the other hand, he believes the diploma relation has proved as service- 
able to the university as to the schools. “It has enabled the university to 
raise its standard. It has led to much greater uniformity in the courses of 


* These facts in regard to the present opinion of the university are kindly given by a 
member of the university faculty. 
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preparation than formerly prevailed. It has increased the number of uni- 
versity students. It has kept the university in touch with the schools, and 
has secured a substantial unity in the educational system of Michigan.” 
Similar emphatic testimony as to the success of the plan comes from Presi- 
dent Payne, of the State Normal College of Tennessee, until recently 
professor of pedagogy in the University of Michigan, and from other pro- 
fessors in the university. 

The plan as viewed from the standpoint of the schools seems to have 
proved equally satisfactory. A gentleman connected for a number of years 
with the leading high schools of the State, writes: “The good teachers of 
the State work happily and without any sense of being driven. ‘The rela- 
tionship between the university and the schools has been an inspiration to 
all the schools.” , A later experience with one of the finest preparatory 
schools in the East has led him to add that he is more fully convinced 
than ever before that an attempt to meet the varied and varying requisitions 
of different colleges involves needless anxiety and a sad waste of time and 
teaching power. Conversation with persons connected in various ways with 
the Michigan schools leads to the conclusion that this emphatic approval 
of the Michigan system fairly represents the opinion of the best instructors 
of the State. Another thing points to the same conclusion, and that is the 
fact that the number of schools asking for the diploma privilege is constantly 
increasing. Were the system not satisfactory to the schools, this would not 
be the case. 

The tendency, therefore, on the part of both the university and the 
schools seems to be to perfect the existing relationship in the direction of a 
still more complete unification of standard. 

In noting the progress of the movement in other countries, we need only 
allude to the Prussian system. Soon after the government turned its atten- 
tion to the subject of education, nothing was more apparent than the lack 
of concert between the universities and the schools. No definite line of 
examinations had been laid down, and the plans of the government were in 
a great measure frustrated by the fact that both the universities and the 
schools conducted the entrance examinations. “There was no uniform 
standard of examinations,” says Matthew Arnold. ‘“ The schools made the 
standard high, and the universities made it low.” Various enactments reme- 
died this defect by providing that the leaving examinations should be held 
in the Gymnasien only, and now no one, as a general rule, can attend univer- 
sity lectures at all without a certificate from the Gymnasien testifying that 
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the candidate is considered fully “ripe.” ‘To no one thing does it seem 
that the superiority of the Prussian system is more due than to this intimate 
connection between the schools of all grades. ‘This relationship does not 
imply that a cast-iron system is imposed upon the schools by the universities 
or by the government, for within certain limits great freedom is left to the 
secondary schools. It does mean that recognized and responsible authority 
determines whether the student is able to pass with advantage to himself 
and to the State from the lower to the higher grade of instruction. ‘The 
certificate necessary for entrance upon university work does not perforce 
imply that the candidate for the university has pursued a certain prescribed 
amount of work, but it is a certificate of his “ ripeness,” or ability to prose- 
cute his work in the university. 

Experience, then, seems to show that there is a growing tendency in our 
own country towards uniformity of requirement within certain limits, — a 
tendency seen in the introduction by the Regents of this State of college 
entrance examinations; in the desire of the secondary schools of New York 
State to secure approximate uniformity; in the acceptance of the Harvard 
certificate by all the women’s colleges; in the conferences of the schools 
and colleges of the Middle States; in the formation of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools ; and in the unification of 
the educational system of Michigan. More successful than any of these 
attempts, we have the example of other countries, and prominently that of 
Prussia. 

What, then, are the advantages of a flexible system of uniform require- 
ments? Several may be suggested. 

First, It insures a dividing line between the work of the colleges and that 
of the secondary schools. It seems safe to hazard the sweeping assertion, 
that every college and university in the country is now doing more or less 
of what is properly preparatory work. One of the most successful instruc- 
tors in Harvard College says: “To judge from personal experience with 
many undergraduate students, the two things which the candidate for 
entrance to college does not know are: how to add, and how to remember 
or represent geographical facts.” Certainly, it is not the province of the 
college to teach addition or geography, nor yet to supplement the work of 
the schools in English, as most colleges are now compelled to do. 

On the other hand, the work of the preparatory schools often overlaps 
that of the college. High schools are teaching the physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of Hamlet, while at the ‘same time contributing an abundance 
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of material for a second edition of “ English as She is Taught.” High- 
school teachers have become “ professors,” while high-school students carry 
on “original investigations.” High-school classes have their class organ- 
izations, their secret societies, their periodical publications, and high-school 
graduates their “class days” and “commencements.” All the social and 
intellectual machinery of the college is fast being imposed upon our second- 
ary schools, and this while students enter college from the grammar school, 
institutions are dubbed “universities” which could not enter their gradu- 
ates at a respectable college, and colleges with scarcely a reputable high- 
school course confer the degree of Ph. D. for non-resident study. An asso- 
ciation of colleges agreeing upon certain general requirements, and refusing 
admission to students who do not conform to these requirements, would do 
much to fix the boundaries between the different grades of instruction, and 
bring order out of this educational chaos. 

Second, Such uniformity would do much to prevent the admission of 
poorly prepared candidates. Jt is unfortunately true that most colleges 
need protection against themselves. Every institution unless supported by 
the State, or so heavily endowed as to be independent, needs students. 
‘There is the temptation, always resisted in theory, less often in practice, to 
increase, without sufficient grounds, the number of schools receiving the 
certificate privilege, to lower the standard as set forth in the catalogue, to 
give the students at the close of an examination the benefit of the doubt, to 
attribute errors and defects to the fatigues of the journey or to nervous ex- 
citement, and thus in various ways to admit students not properly qualified. 
The complaint so often heard in college circles of the number of poorly pre- 
pared students is made by college officers who have themselves violated 
their own published requirements, and lowered the bars for the entrance of 
boys and girls not yet through with a high-school course. 

Third, Greater unity of standard would lead to more reasonable and sys- 
tematic requirements, and thus benefit both college and school. At present, 
each college is at liberty to change its requisitions from year to year, and 
this is often done according to the whim of a single instructor, or at the 
fancied needs of one department. ‘Too little thought is given to the condi- 
tion of the secondary schools ; of the difficulty among the smaller ones of 
giving college preparation at all; of the great question which every school 
has to meet of how to combine the work leading up to college courses with 
that which ends with the high school. Colleges and schools are now work- 
ing along independent lines, and each complains of the lack of sympathy on 
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the part of the other. Until the colleges co-operate among themselves there 


can be no co-operation between the colleges and the fitting schools, and 
without this concerted action our educational structure lacks its chief cor- 
ner-stone. 

fourth, The lack of uniformity often places both schools and students in 
a most disadvantageous position. ‘Thus in the four women’s colleges, while 
the requirements in mathematics are identical, and those in the classics 
practically so, in the modern languages, especially English, there is the 
greatest diversity. ‘There seems to be little reason why in English, for 
example, one college should require a specific examination on Burke, 
Landor, and Chaucer, another college one on Milton, Goldsmith, Shake- 
speare, and Franklin, and a third no specified reading whatever. Equiva- 
lents here are impossible, as essays are assigned bearing on the special 
works required by the college. Thus it happens that if a girl who has 
decided to go to Bryn Mawr is preparing in a school which sends most of 
its graduates to Wellesley, she may have a good knowledge of the works 
selected by Wellesley while entirely ignorant of those required by the 
college she is to enter. ‘The requirements in English made by Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr for entrance in 1888, in addition to grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition, comprise a knowledge of fourteen different 
authors and eighteen different works, while Smith makes no requirements 
for reading. In 1890, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith require eleven authors 
and eighteen works, and the diversity will probably be increased by the 
requirements of Bryn Mawr, which has not yet made its announcement for 
that year. Where the same author has been selected by two colleges, as 
for example, Shakespeare, the works required are in no instance the same. 
Such diversity seems a needless waste of time and energy. An agreement 
among the heads of departments, or among the colleges, on certain authors 
to be read, would be of advantage both to students and to school and 
college instructors, 

We believe, therefore, that a system of common or equivalent require- 
ments would do much to correct this overlapping of work in high schools 
and colleges, to elevate the low grade of scholarship now accepted by the 
college, though accepted under protesi, and to remedy the unreasonable 
demands made upon the schools through lack of uniformity. 


For the attainment of this end an association of the colleges seems 
necessary. 


Such an association among the colleges could do more than unify require- 
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ments. It would be possible to establish an examining board which should 
prepare questions, conduct examinations, and issue certificates to successful 
candidates, these certificates to be accepted by any college in the syndicate. 
A similar recommendation was adopted in Novemuwer, 1885, by a committee 
representing the preparatory schools of New England, but it has apparently 
not yet been acted upon by the colleges. Wellesley and Vassar already 
provide for examinations at various places in the South and West, as do 
Harvard, Michigan, Yale, and Princeton. It seems poor economy for six 
or more colleges to conduct individual examinations in Chicago and else- 
where, when one examiner and one set of questions could be made to 
answer for all, if only an equitable agreement could be reached regarding 
requirements. 

The possible advantages of such an association are even greater in 
regard to the question of certificates. ‘There is now absolutely no uniform- 
ity, and any system seems impossible while each college is irresponsible. 
Certificates are accepted on the general or expected reputation of a school, 
and not by virtue of personal and thorough examination. ‘They are reck- 
lessly granted to unendowed private schools. The certificate of one school 
is accepted by one college and refused by another. Partial certificates are 
accepted. Certificates are received by one department of a college, but 
not by others. One college discriminates in favor of pupils prepared by 
its own graduates, another in favor of the Regents, and a third makes 
apparently no discrimination at all, Parents and pupils demand early 
admission to college, university presidents urge it, the colleges bid for the 
patronage of schools by granting certificates on loose conditions, and 
private schools seek the privilege as an advertising scheme. One college 
boasts of granting no certificates at all, and another, that it confers the 
highest good on the greatest number by reaching many schools and pupils 
through this means. ‘The result, as concerns the colleges, is that each is 
tempted to call attention to the peculiar shade of blackness in the com- 
plexion of its neighbors, and as regards the schools, for many of the best 
of them to refuse the privilege when offered. ‘The granting cf certificates as 
practised at present seems one of the most objectionable features of our edu- 
cational system. If certificates could be granted by all of our colleges on 
the same terms, with proper modifications and safeguards, these safeguards 
comprising personal, thorough, and frequent visitation of the schools, the 
refusal of all certificates of schools not recognized by the association of 
colleges, and that the privilege should be asked by the schools, not offered 
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by the colleges, then with these limitations the privilege might be, not an 
injury, but a benefit, as has been the case in Prussia and in Michigan. 

It does not seem wholly utopian to anticipate the formation of such an 
association of colleges and the ultimate success of such a policy. Smith 
and Wellesley are already members of the Association of New England 
Colleges, and Wellesley has accepted for 1887, 1888, and 1889 the require- 
ments in English adopted by the Association. Vassar would be ready to 
fall into line with any such movement on the part of the colleges of New 
York. ‘There is a strong desire emanating from Johns Hopkins for the uni- 
fication of the colleges and schools of the South through the establishment 
of similar requirements for entrance to college. ‘The most successful exam- 
ple of Michigan has been partially followed by other State universities at 
the West. 

May not these and other facts be taken as indications that our educa- 
tional history is to be similar to our political history? At the historical 
basis of our government we find the idea of, pure democracy and the exal- 
tation of the local government. but as the colonies grew, the application 
of the theory became impossible, and we passed into the confederate stage. 
This was the transitional period of our political existence, from which we 
have grown into a strong organic nationality which preserves, we justly 
believe, a proper balance between the anarchy of local government and the 
absolutism of unlimited power. In our educational history we have not 
yet left behind us the idea that each school and college is to be a law unto 
itself. But self-defence is already compelling us, as it did the colonies and 
States, to enter upon the next stage of development. ‘The germs of educa- 
tional confederation are already well developed in New England — the 
birthplace of American political confederation. The seed has been planted 
in New York, in the Middle States, in the South, and in the West. ‘The 
plant is fully grown in Michigan. It seems not unwarranted by fact and 
historical precedent to believe that out of these local unions will come in 
future a general system of education, not perhaps homogeneous, but as 
united and as harmonious as has become our political system after nearly 
three centuries of struggle toward an ideal form of government. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


THE quarterly meeting held at Wellesley College on Saturday, 
May 19, 1888, was attended by a company which nearly filled the 
college chapel, the Association receiving as its guests the Faculty, 
graduate students, and Senior class of the college. 

The President, Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, occupied the chair. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, chairman of the Committee on 
Union with the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz, reported 
that no definite action had been taken, owing to the serious 
illness of the President of the Western Association ; but stated that 
a general feeling in favor of union prevailed, and urged the mem- 
bers to use their individual influence to bring about the desired 
result. 

An invitation was received from President Adams to hold the 
October meeting at Cornell University, and was cordially accepted. 
It was voted to invite the Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz to attend the meeting. 

The Secretary made the following report in behalf of the 
Executive Committee : — 

A committee, consisting of Miss Mary S. Case, Mrs. Annie 
Howes Barus, and Dr. Emma Culbertson, had been appointed to 
supervise the work of investigating the conditions which lead to 
the withdrawal of young women before the completion of the 
college course. A proposition to establish a travelling fellowship 
had been referred to Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin. The Phila- 
delphia Branch had been requested to consider the practicability 


of establishing a Bureau of Occupations for women college gradu- 





























ates. Miss Alla W. Foster, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss 
Marion Talbot, Miss Abby Leach, and Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe 
had been appointed as the Committee on Endowment of Colleges 

A communication was received, stating that the Boston Branch 
had determined to appoint a committee to collect health statistics 
from women who have not been to college, and asking the co-opera- 
tion of the General Association. 

Voted, Yhat the Association request the Boston Branch to pre- 
sent to the Executive Committee a detailed statement of the plans 
in which they wish the co-operation of the General Association, 
and to elucidate the methods which are proposed, in order to fur- 
nish sufficient data for the Association to form its judgment at its 
next meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to send printed reports of each 
meeting to all members. 

Miss F. M. Cushing, Miss M. E. B. Roberts, and Miss Maria 
Dame were appointed a Committee on Nominations. 

Miss F. W. Lewis read a paper on “The Value of Pedagogics to 
the College Graduate,” which was followed by a detailed statement 
from Professor Carla Wenckebach, in relation to the attitude of 
American colleges to the subject, and the courses now offered. 
A general discussion ensued, in which Miss Heloise E. Hersey, 
Miss A. E. F. Morgan, President Shafer, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and others, took part. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the Faculty for the charming 
hospitality, which had added much of interest to the day, the 


Association adjourned. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, May 19, 1888. 
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BY FRANCES W. LEWIS, A. B., 

Teacher of English and History in the Rhode Island State Normal School. 
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IN these days, when woman’s rights, privileges, and wages are fre- 
| quently under discussion, it may be well for us to consider a woman’s 
duties in some spheres in which she is acknowledged to be at home, and 
' 


to devise means, if we can, by which she may be better fitted to perform 
those duties. 


The work of teaching is rapidly passing into her hands. ‘The majority 


of the women who graduate from our colleges engage in teaching — some 
merely as a pastime, some as mothers, others as a means of livelihood or 
as a permanent profession. Hence it is eminently proper that we should 
consider the fitness of such teachers for their work, and whether their Alma 


Mater can, without leaving her own sphere, further prepare them for their 
responsible position. | 

Teachers have not always been an honored class, standing high in pub- 
lic esteem. Not many centuries ago, the teacher was a menial, performing 
an unpleasant task in a disagreeable manner, the butt even of the servants, 
receiving little honor, and often deserving none. Even at a later period the 
broken-down shopkeeper, the worn-out mechanic, the destitute widow, — 
any one who could do nothing else,— could keep school ; and no qualifica- 
tions were deemed essential, save an acquaintaince, more or less remote, 
with the three R’s. 

The world has advanced: the teacher is an honored member of society, 
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and his profession, based upon a definite science, requiring special aptitude, 


and worthy of a lifelong devotion, is rapidly taking its rightful place beside 
the sister professions of law, medicine, and theology. : 

This change is due largely to an active competition among teachers, 
which has gradually sifted’ out, first, those who were lacking in knowledge ; 
then, those who were deficient in intellectual breadth and acuteness ; after- 
ward, those who had no natural aptitude for the work.- Though many 
members of each of these classes are still to be found in the ranks, yet 
competition on a new basis is beginning to be felt among the higher grades 
of teachers. ‘Those who have extensive knowledge, well-trained and effect- 
ive intellectual powers, and an inborn love and enthusiasm for teaching, 
are still tested on the basis of professional skill ; and he who is found lack- 
ing is obliged to drop back and let his more experienced or better-trained 
brother step before him. 

Many a young teacher, leaving college with the impression that the col- 
lege degree is the “open sesame” to all pedagogical honors and dignities, 
has found getting into the profession far easier than performing its duties 
creditably, and has vainly sighed for some convenient key with ready-made 
solutions to al] the puzzling problems of the school-room Like this one, 
for instance: Given an algebra class, composed of the following ingredients 
in unequal proportions: x, who has no liking for mathematics and wants to 
be told when to multiply and when to divide ; y, who is in school to keep 
him out of mischief till his father can find him a place in a store; z, 
who works slowly, but independently ; v, who will do no work that he can 
get somebody to do for him ; ¢, who glides glibly over all possible difficul- 
ties; and w, who has no thought for anything except the charms of the 
opposite sex,—to obtain from the entire class a fair understanding of 
algebraic principles and moderate facility in solving problems, together 
with mental discipline for each pupil suited to his peculiar needs. 

A knowledge of algebraic principles and formulz is not sufficient to 
solve this problem. Its successful solution involves not only a knowledge 
of -algebra, but also an understanding of its purpose in the course of study, 
its value as knowledge and for mental discipline, the faculties it trains, and 
how and by what means it affects them. It also involves a knowledge of 
the human mind, its faculties, their relation to each other, and their laws of 
growth and development. It involves, too, an acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual minds of the class, their stage of development, their purposes in life, 


their tastes, dispositions, and temperaments. More than all this, it involves 
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a comprehension of the laws and principles of methodology —an ability to 
adapt means to ends, to devise plans of work varied to meet the exigencies 
of the occasion, yet always resting on a scientific basis. 

Inrumerable such probletfs greet each young teacher during the first 
few months of work. Yet few college graduates in this country attempt 
any special professional preparation, even when they mean to make teach- 
ing their life work. Armed with the knowledge which the college course 
has given them, they consider themselves amply prepared for the battle. 
But in fact they are not half prepared. A knowledge of what is to be 
taught is but one of the essentials of good teaching. It is also important 
to know how to teach it, and to be able to test the methods used by well- 
established principles. 

But they have been told over and over again that what a man knows he 
can teach ; that teachers are born, not made; that no amount of attention 
to methods can make a good teacher unless the inspiration is in him, and 
that, if it is, it will work itself out in methods which will be his own, and 
hence far better for him than any he could gain from another. There is 
some truth in all this; but shall we trust wholly to inspiration in the 
teacher, regardless of the minds he cramps and maims while working out 
his methods? After the medical student has mastered his pharmacopeeia 
and his physiology, shall we turn him loose upon the community to work 
out his methods, trusting entirely to medical instinct in prescribing? Why 
not? Is the mind less delicate, less easily injured, than the body? 

In this matter of education we are too liable to disregard the complex- 
ity of mind, and to consider teaching a mere pouring in of facts, Grad- 
grind fashion, — so many Greek verbs, so many Latin rules, so much science, 
and so much history,—but all facts, facts, facts, valuable information 
poured in, like beans into a measure, and expected to come out just as it 
went in. 

Yet if memory-storing were the main object of education, there might 
even then be an opportunity for the Zow to be considered. Skill in classi- 
fication and combination might largely facilitate the operations of the 
memory. 

We know that induction and inference are valuable aids, even in learn- 
ing facts. But ask us to teach by induction that verbs of thinking and 
declaring take as object the infinitive with subject accusative, and we are 
puzzled. Ask us to teach by continued inference that government natur- 
ally passes from the patriarchal form through the monarchical, artistocratic 
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and democratic, to the monarchical again, and we are completely at a loss, 


unless we have given more thought to applied logic than most college 
graduates do. Yet such teaching is usually necessary to a correct appre- 
hension of the facts, for the verbal memory weakens as the child grows 
older ; and unless the rational memory is called into activity as it develops, 
our training is defective, and the facts are forgotten. 

3ut fact-teaching — the imparting of information — is but a small part of 
education. ‘The real work of the teacher is with the minds themselves 
rather than with what is put into them. He must guide the development 
of the faculties, —stimulating and directing, or pruning and repressing, 
helping the boys and girls to become the men and women God meant them 
to be. 

Our college graduate starts out, she thinks, with a fair equipment in 
psychology. She knows the latest theories in mental physiology, she can 
classify the mental faculties, she has investigated the theories of the will. 
Theoretically, she knows the general character of the mind she has to 
train; practically she knows very little about it. She would find it difficult 
to apply her psychology in the class room, —to separate the mental pro- 
cesses involved in a translation from Czesar, or in a chemical experiment; 
to analyze the individuality of each mind before her, and to decide what 
faculties are fairly developed, and what need stimulus. Still harder would 
she find it to decide what to do to stimulate dormant faculties, to restrain 
wandering attention, to arouse curiosity, to awaken reason, to lead to inde- 
pendent, self-directed thought. There is much that might be done for her 
just here, by leading her to see beforehand the problems that will come to 
her, and by showing her how to find their solution in her knowledge of the 
human mind. 

To the teacher, too, is entrusted, even more largely, the education of the 
moral nature. She must train the judgment, awaken the conscience, inspire 
earnestness of purpose and enthusiasm in work, teach by precept and example 
self-control and self-restraint. Above all, she must influence the stubborn, 
wayward, contrary will, showing it how to put itself under the guidance of 
judgment and conscience ; and, on the other hand, she must strengthen the 
weak, vascillating will, leading it to assume itsjrightful place as monarch of 
the soul. 

She needs, then, a course in applied ethics, not ethics applied to questions 
of casuistry, but applied to the development of character. She must know 


the motives which govern the will, their comparative power and their respect. 
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ive influence upon character and ideals; she must know the means of 
stimulating and controlling the emotions; she must know how to appeal to 
conscience, as Socrates did, by asking questions ; she must know how to 
clarify and broaden the judgment. 

It isin this moral training that the young teacher most frequently fails, and 
this failure is the source of most of her mistakes in government. Sometimes 
she thinks it entirely outside of her province. She confounds morality with 
religion, and thinks she cannot teach the one in non-sectarian schools, for 
fear of being accused of teaching the other. She does not dare say, “* Was 
it right?” If she recognizes the necessity of such teaching, she frequently 
fails to attempt it, because she does not know where to begin ; or she gives, 
in a perfunctory manner, abstract lectures on the points which she wishes to 
enforce, — lectures which, as we all know, are likely to pass in at one ear 
and out at the other of the average high school boy or girl. 

The age with which the college graduate usually has to deal is the critical 
age in school life. It is the age when habit is solidifying into character, 
when body and mind are passing through a crisis in development. It is the 
age when reason and conscience are waking up, when the will begins to 
assert itself, when the affections are erratic and their manifestations extrava- 
gant. It is the age of sudden enthusiasms and violent dislikes, of head- 
strong conceit, of wilful insubordination and of careless indifference ; an 
age often of mental and moral inertia. On the other hand, it is often an age 
of increased thoughtfulness ; an age of breaking away from authority, in 
belief as well as in government; an age of questioning and denial. The 
wisest tact is necessary at this period, the most unwavering patience, the 
most sympathetic knowledge of the needs of the pupil, and an ability to help 
him indirectly, without his supecting for a moment that any one but himself 
is directing his course. 

Is this demanding too much of the teacher? To do the best teaching, 
can we get along with less? Let those college graduates reply who have 
taught without previous professional study. How much would they give to 
have had at the outset one half the preparation for their work which I have 
indicated here? How many mistakes, how many discouragements, would it 
have saved them? 

3ut what opportunity has been given for this instruction in the science 
of pedagogics? Where may be gained this professional traiying in applied 
logic, psychology, and ethics, and in the philosophy of education ? 

A few years of experience and of association with other teachers will do 
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much for our teacher. She will have a broader view of her own responsi- 


bilities, a clearer appreciation of the nobility of her profession, a greater 
ability to meet and surmount the daily difficulties of her position, and far 
more power over her pupils. But many of her early difficulties and discour- 
agements, and many of her mistakes, for which she may blame herself all 
her life, might have been entirely prevented, if she had had that profes- 
sional preparation which society insists upon in the case of the physician, 
lawyer, and clergyman. 

Ten years ago the woman college graduate was a rare appearance, and 
the few who wished to teach found positions bidding for their acceptance. 
Now our colleges graduate, yearly, hundreds of young women. ‘Those who 
intend to teach must come into competition with experienced teachers, many 
of whom have had college training. ‘They must also compete with normal 
graduates who have taken advanced courses of study, and with university 
graduates who have taken courses in pedagogics. Thus, by the law of 
natural selection, in a few years, the college graduate will be compelled to 
prepare for teaching by some professional study, or to accept the least 
honorable and renumerative positions among those requiring advanced study 
as a qualification. 

In the present stage of public opinion, and with the present opportuni- 
ties offered, this professional study need not consume as much time as in the 
case of the other professions. Already there is a demand for it which 
educational institutions are endeavoring to meet. But it is not difficult for 
one who discerns the signs of the times, to foresee that this demand will be 
much stronger in the near future. The public mind is awake upon this 
subject. Systems and theories of education are discussed in the daily news- 
paper, in the popular magazine, and in the religious weekly. With a wider 
diffusion of knowledge on these topics, and a clearer popular understand- 
ing of the importance of the interests involved, we may expect to see, at no 
very distant day, the practice of this profession as rigidly restricted as are 
the others. ‘The time is coming when a man will no more trust his child to 
a teacher without a diploma from a normal college, than to a physician 
without a certificate from a medical school. 

Normal schools, as they have been organized hitherto, have not been 


adequate to supply the needs of the college graduate. They have been 


forced to do much purely academic work, their professional courses have 


been brief, and their application of educational principles has been largely 
limited to the studies of the lower grades of schools. Of late, however, 
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to mneet the obvious need of high schools and academies for better-trained 
teachers, several of our State normal schools have established advanced 
courses open to college graduates. Normal schools, being State institu- 
tions, are of necessity occupied largely with the interests and needs of the 
lower schools, and find the establishment and maintenance of such courses 
difficult. 

In many of our State universities, especially at the West, courses in the 
philosophy and history of pedagogy are offered. When these are entirely 
theoretical, they are of great value in directing the attention of the student 
to the educational problems of the world and the progress made toward 
their solution. If, however, these lectures are given by a successful teacher 
who has tested his philosophy by practice in the classroom, the accompany- 
ing discussions will be rich with practical applications, hints on methods, 
and suggestions as to ways and means, which will be invaluable to the 
young teacher. 

Much professional assistance may be gained by a wise observation of the 
work of other teachers, but the inexperienced teacher seldom learns how to 
observe. She goes into the classroom of a master of the art of question- 
ing. Each question is fired at short range, with definite aim, and always 
hits the mark. He stimulates, explains, convinces, refutes,— all by means 
of questions. He knows every shade of thought expressed on each face 
before him, and brings it out for the common benefit, by a wisely directed 
question. The class is alive. Each individual is at his best, and all work 
harmoniously. She looks on with interest, and remarks, as she leaves the 
room, that there are some bright boys in that class. She has entirely failed 
to comprehend what should have been a valuable lesson to her. ‘Thinking 
only of the activity of the class, she has forgotten that the teacher was the 
soul, the source, of all that activity ; that it existed only by his inspiration, 
and that if she would have such happy, eager work in her own class-room, 
she must learn how to cause it. To the growing teacher, every well-con- 
ducted recitation to which he listens is a lesson in methods. By observa- 
tion, he learns from one how to question wisely ; from another, how to gain 
and keep the sympathy of his class ; from another, how to stimulate to indepen- 
dent research. Quickly perceiving the peculiar excellence of each method, 
he analyzes it, traces its sources, and seeks by practice to make it his own. 

Last, but not least, as a means of preparation for teaching, is profes- 
sional reading —a means always accessible and always profitable. The 
practical methods of Socrates and Dr. Arnold, the carefully elaborated 
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theories of Comenius, Locke, and Rousseau, cannot fail to give clearer 


insight into the needs and resources of the teacher; while a thoughtful 
study of Payne, Tate, Compayré, and Rosenkranz, is almost a liberal 
education in itself. 

In any and all of these ways the prospective teacher can get some help 
in fitting herself for her work. When she has gotten all she can, there will 
be enough left to be gained by experience. She will make, even then, many 
mistakes and find many unsolved problems. It will be hard for her to come 
down to the level of the minds she must teach, to adapt her language to 
theirs, to know the limit of their ability, the direction of their enthusiasm. 
Let us not complicate her difficulties by sending her to her pupils ignorant 
of the means she must use to reach them, of the methods she must select 
to train them, and of the motives to which she can wisely appeal in raising 
them to her own level. 

But what have college graduates, what have our colleges to do in this 
matter? Is this a problem for the undergraduate only? Is she the only 
person concerned, when, after choosing her life work, she looks around with 
ignorant eyes to see what the world can give her in preparation for it? It 
js the concern of the college, for on her skill in teaching depends in large 
measure the preparation of its students. It is much more the concern of 
us all, for as the teacher, so is the school, and the cause of education 
throughout the land is closely connected with the proper preparation of the 
teachers. 

It is time for our colleges to take the lead in furnishing to our embryo 
teachers such a taste of what they want as to lead them to demand it from 
the proper authorities. Let colleges offer a series of electives in pedagogics: 
courses in the philosophy of education, in the theory of the kindergarten, 
in general methodology. Let them make their courses in logic, psychology, 
and ethics, more practical by frequent application to the problems of the 
classroom. Let them furnish an alcove in the college library with all the 
important works on teaching, and let the students, by occasional lectures, 
be referred to those books. 

But, it is objected, all such instruction belongs to the university or to 
the professional school; the college proper cannot undertake it, any more 
than it can offer instruction in law or in medicine. 

This is, to a certain extent, true. Full preparation for the important 
work of teaching must eventually be found in the normal college, which will 


take the place in that profession which the law, medical, and divinity schools 
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respectively hold in theirs. Such schools are not as yet generally demanded, 
and the public, as well as the aspirants for pedagogical honors, must be edu- 
cated up to them. But shall we, who see their necessity, refuse to provide 
a temporary substitute? Will not elective courses in pedagogy in the col- 
leges be the surest step toward educating society to demand the complete 
professional school ? 

Then, too, the profession of teaching differs from others in its general 
interest. We may trust our lawyers to draw up our deeds and frame our 
wills, and feel safe in spite of our inability to understand the forms used. 
We may swallow unquestioningly the remedies prescribed by our physician, 
without expecting to be told the chemical reactions which will effect the 
cure. But none of us can afford to be entirely ignorant on the subject of 
education. Our laws make this the business of us all; and it is necessary 





that all of us who have influence in shaping the course of education — and 
who has not ?— should know the principles on which a true education is 
based, and how those principles should be applied. Many a journalist who 
writes wisely on a question of international law or of sanitary science, will 
produce the most senseless tirades against the school management of his 
neighborhood, simply because he has not sufficiently informed ‘himself on 
the subject. He knows nothing of the principles on which good teaching 
is based, next to nothing of the methods used in the nearest school; but 
remembering what was done in the school he attended as a boy, he inveighs 
against the marking system, or curses written examinations, wholly unaware 
that his articles are full of misrepresentations, and often based on exploded 
theories. 

Yet our colleges will give elective courses on international law, and on 
sanitation, as valuable matters of general information, and will rule out 
pedagogy as too professional. When the history of education is recognized 
by our colleges as equal in practical value to the history of art ; when ap- 
plied psychology is taught on the same footing as applied physiology, neither 
of them as a professional study, but both because of their practical utility ; 
when every college graduate has an intelligent understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of teaching,— then, and not till then, may 
we hope to see the school system of the country doing its work efficiently, 
with teachers properly trained, with supervisors and committee men having 
a clear comprehension of what good teaching is, and with parents prepared 
to co-operate with the teacher in all wise efforts for the good of the child. 

This education of parents is one of our greatest needs. Let the teacher 
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be never so well prepared for her work, yet, if the parent works in opposi- 


tion to her, — coaxes where he should command, uses force where reason is 
needed, yields where he should be master, presents unworthy or contradictory 
motives, and sets low ideals, much of the teacher’s work is in vain. College 
graduates go out into the world to become the thinking and directing class 
in society. Their opinion is deferred to, their advice is followed. As 
parents, then, they will have unusual influence in shaping public opinion. 
What the best-educated class in the community think on educational ques- 
tions will soon come to be the general opinion. 

But college graduates, who are to become parents, need to have their 
minds directed to the problems of education for a still weightier reason ; 
for, in the instruction and training of their own children, they can do the 
most for the world. They need, then, a wise comprehension of the ends to 
be attained, a clear insight into the organization of the minds they have to 
déal with, an intelligent understanding of the laws of the child mind, and 
the principles which underlie its development, and a ready skill in devising 
methods which will bear the test of principle and yet be successful in 
application. 

Suppose that our college graduate were so fitted for motherhood that, 
from the first day of the child’s independent existence, she could watch 
intelligently the gradual development of the faculties, and could stimulate 
that development so wisely that the baby mind should expand harmoni- 
ously in all directions without conscious labor and with continual pleasure. 
Suppose that, as the baby becomes the child, she can still educate the 
developing senses, leading the little one to learn, by his own observation, 
facts concerning the things about him ; that, instead of repressing his childish 
curiosity, she can so stimulate and direct it, as to lead him to find answers 
to his own questions, and, at the same time, make learning a constant delight 
to him. Suppose she can lead him to form habits of courtesy, generosity, 
honor, and truthfulness; that she can so wisely offer him choices, and can 
appeal to such motives as to early accustom him to using his will aright. 
Suppose that, as the child becomes a youth, she can still be his companion, 
leading him to reason and to think independently but wisely, supplementing 
and assisting his school training, guiding his will indirectly into habits of 
self-mastery, strengthening and developing his conscience and his judgment. 
What might we not expect from a generation or two of such mothers? 
Would the higher education of women need any further vindication ? 

But how can we expect such wisdom and judgment from the mother who 
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has never been taught to think in these directions, who has been led to 
expect to settle all the difficult problems of motherhood by a mother’s 
instinct, whose memory of child life and thought has been suffered to grow 
dim, and whose sympathy with child nature has hence been unawakened.? 

She needs, then, a knowledge of child psychology, which differs as much 
from the psychology of mature years as the seedling differs from the oak. 
The germs of all the faculties are there, but they are weak, immature, some- 
times hardly to be recognized. A young mother once complained to me 
that her only child, a bright, active three-year-old, had no appreciation of 
the sanctity of a promise. ‘When he does wrong,” she said, “I reason 
with him and show him how naughty it was. He promises that he will be 
good, but he does the very same thing next time. I can’t seem to make 
him understand how wrong it is to break his promise.” She failed to realize 
the imperfect reasoning powers, the complete absorption in the present and 
in present desires, and the unsteady will of her little one. Probably the 
only permanent impression he gained from her serious talk was, that “ Be 
good boy, mamma,” was a convenient formula for warding off impending 
punishment. 

A practical understanding of the child mind can be gained in the first 
place only by observation. This observation must be scientific ; not only 
must the facts be observed, they must also be compared and classified, and 
the general principles of child training must be derived from them. It must 
also be continuous —it must not stop at any period of development. ‘The 
child never stands still. His growth goes on steadily, month by month, 
and we should follow him closely through each stage. 

Few, except parents and teachers, have opportunity for such close study 
of the child ; but fortunately we all have the benefit of the observation of 
a few, and the writings of Froebel, and others who have closely observed 
child life, should be familiar to every parent, as well as to every teacher. 

In this way the mother should learn the laws of the child’s develop- 
ment. She should know in what order and at what age the various faculties 
develop, when each class is predominant, how each is manifested, and how 
it may best be trained. She should also know the general principles of 
education, the result of the experience of the world, from Socrates down to 
Froebel. ‘The mother should also be acquainted with the methodology of 
child-training, with the devices of the kindergarten. She must not only 
understand child mind, but she must also know how to adapt herself to it, 


in such a way as to draw the child healthfully upward. It is for such 
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mothers that we plead,— who not only mean well but can do well; who 


know what to do and how to do it, and who are guided in all the education 
of their children by well-grounded principles. 

gut not all college graduates are to be teachers, or even mothers, and 
the college curriculum is determined, not by the practical advantage to be 
gained from the studies pursued, but by their efficiency in developing 
and training mind. Since mental growth is proportioned to our intimate 
acquaintance with the mind in man and the mind in nature, then certainly 
studies which have such intimate connection with the mind of man, prob- 
lems which have exercised the minds of the best thinkers of all ages, may 
be given a place in our college curriculum for their value as culture and 
discipline. 

There are few branches of study which can be made so effective in the 
training of the thinking powers as those generally classed under the head 
of pedagogics. ‘They are intensely practical in their applications; they cover 
a wide range of familiar phenomena; they require close and logical thinking: 
they lead to a careful comparative study of thoughts of the greatest minds 
of the world. ‘The college has adopted some of these studies. She recog- 
nizes the importance of the theoretical side of logic, psychology, and ethics. 
The practical side has escaped her notice, except as it happens to come in 
by way of illustration. Yet the college which at the present day would 
offer only theoretical instruction in chemistry or physics would be consid- 
ered but half-equipped. We are learning that, for a clear understanding 
even of the theory of natural*science, we need apparatus for illustration, and 
finely-equipped working laboratories. Perhaps it is largely because the 
study of the mind in man requires no expensive laboratories, no compli- 
cated equipment, and deals objectively only with the minds around us, that 
we have failed to recognize its equal right to practical study with that of 
the mind in nature. Yet the generalities of ordinary college psycholog 
are soon forgotten, simply because they are not made practical by applica- 
tion, and the mental discipline which might be gained from the study is, 
much of it, lost. 

Pedagogical studies also train the sympathy. If rightly directed they 
will have as much influence upon the sensibilities as upon the intellect. 


Charles Reade’s maxim, “ Put yourself in his place,” is worthless until we 


first know what our neighbor’s place is, and then have imagination suffi- 

ciently trained to enable us to put ourselves there. If all the study of 

psychology were sufficiently practical and objective, instead of being, as it 
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is, largely subjective, we should know our neighbors better; our imagination 


would be more active as a result of more frequent use in such directions ; 
and we should instinctively use more tact in all our dealings with our fel- 
low men. Yet this sympathy, because based on a fuller, truer knowledge, 
would be more surely founded ; it would be less likely to run into vagaries, 
more under the control of reason and judgment. Is there not at present a 
crying need for such training in sympathy? Do we not see too much sym- 
pathy with criminals and too little feeling for the wrongs of honest men, 
too much excited, misdirected philanthropy, and too little real charity? * 

The reflex iufluence of these studies upon character is invaluable to the 
student. A careful personal investigation of such questions as — What is 
education ? what are its sources? what are the true aims of education?— 
cannot fail to react most strongly upon the purposes and ideals of the stu- 
dent. Much that is uncertain in aim or unworthy in ideal can thus be cor- 
rected, and a wiser self-direction be gained. 

Atter all, the whole purpose of pedagogic training is to give power over 
mind, to gain familiarity with the workings of minds, their thoughts and 
purposes, their motives and ideals, to know how to influence others in the 
surest, wisest way. It is not to furnish recipes for instructing in certain 
branches of learning, for imparting facts with economy of time and labor; 
it is not a labor-saving machine. It is rather the principle on which many 
such machines may be constructed. It ought, then, to be valuable prac- 
tically to all who have to deal with the minds of others in any relation of 
life ; and it would certainly give mind-training fo all who should pursue it. 

The immediate advantages of college electives in pedagogics would be 
widely felt. Teachers would be better fitted for their work, and would 
appreciate more fully the preparation which it needs. College students 
would be better fitted by more scientific methods. They would be more 
appreciative of philosophic teaching, and would stimulate professors to 
greater attention to methods based on sound principles. Finally, we 
should expect the complete establishment of the profession of pedagogics, 
when all teachers in higher grades than the grammar scnools should be 
graduates of the full normal college, for which the ordinary college course 
should have prepared them, and towards which, by its electives, it should 
point. 

At the same time, advantages perhaps less obvious, but certainly not less 
practical, would be gained by all who had the benefit of such studies during 
their college course. The attractiveness of the psychologic department 
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would be increased, and a larger number would elect such studies ; from 


them they would gain a more complete understanding of the mind in man ; 
a fuller and better grounded sympathy with all humanity, and greater tact 
in their dealings with others. ‘They would gain the power to observe more 
closely and accurately, to think more deeply and soundly, to reason more 
logically and broadly. They would have clearer discrimination, better judg- 
ment, greater wisdom. 

It is for this that we would especially plead,— for this broader culture, 
this fuller discipline for all college students who will receive it. For the 
more we possess, the more we can give ; the greater we are, each one of us, 
the greater gap we can fill. ‘To do the work which lies before us in the 
world, we must make the most of ourselves. It is not with masses, but 
with individuals, that God deals, and we, as individuals, must be so much 


in ourselves that we can be the most possible to those about us. 


The following is a brief list, which may help those who wish by reading 
to remedy their deficiency in pedagogical training : — 

Quick’s “ Educational Reformers” and Compayré’s “ History of Peda 
gogy” are the best to begin with, as together they give a view of what has 
been thought on the subject; and, by their discussion, of the historical 
problems of education, prepare one to appreciate the theories of to-day. 

For the study of the young child, Froebel’s “ Education of Man” is 
undoubtedly the best. Rousseau’s “Emile” gives a very different view, 
which is interesting for comparison. 

For the general philosophy of the subject one may consult ‘Tate’s 
“Philosophy of Education,’’ Herbert Spencer’s “ Education,” Payne’s “Con- 


’ 


tributions to the Science of Education,” and Rosenkranz’s “ Philosophy of 
Education.” 


For the more practical side we may select Page’s “ ‘Theory and Practice 


of Teaching,” and Landon’s “School Management.” ‘There are few works. 


on methods which are devoted to the subjects which the college graduate 
is likely to teach. “ Methods of Studying and Teaching History,” edited by 
G. Stanley Hall, is one of the few works of advanced grade already written. 
When more attention has been given to the application of the principles of 
education in schools of the higher grades, we may hope for a longer list in 
this department. 
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NEED OF PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


IF patriotism be one of the ends of college training, it is an end that too 
often fails of accomplishment. There is no lack of that sort of patriotism 
which will lead people to fight in war. There is a great lack of that higher 
kind which will lead them to study their country’s needs in time of peace, to 
go regularly year after year to town meeting, and to vote at every election, 
small or great, exciting or unexciting. It is with patriotism as with religion. 
As tipsy Dick Steel said to Henry Esmond: “’T is not the dying for a faith 
that is so hard, Master Harry, — every man of every nation has done that, — 
‘tis the living up to it that is difficult.” Patience is a rarer virtue than 
pluck, especially that patience which is necessary for steady continuance in 
well-doing. Witness the readiness with which the Harvard students went to 
the front in the war,—and probably would do it again, —and contrast it 
with the supercilious indifference they show toward their political duties in 
time of peace. 

College graduates do not take the leading part in public affairs here that 
they do in England, and that the educated men and women of a country 
ought to be best fitted to take. Why? Mainly because college graduates, 
as a rule, do not take much interest in their country, and in the live public 
questions of to-day. When they do take an interest in their country, it is 
apt to be a purely retrospective patriotism, and to manifest itself in the care 
or study of antiquarian documents, the writing of historical essays, or an 
idealization of the men of 1776. Now, the men of ’76, whatever their 
faults, were energetic and practical, and attended to the business on hand, 
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but their unworthy descendant deciphers their mouldy records, and mean- 
while lets his country drift, or be steered by saloon-keepers and small poli- 
ticians. The study of mouldy records is not to be disparaged. There is 
strong nourishment in them for any one who can and will assimilate it. But, 
as a rule, the student distinctly fails to assimilate it. 

The average college graduate does not find the practical political prob- 
lems of his own time and country interesting. To attend steadily to an 
uninteresting duty takes much conscientiousness and backbone. Hence he 
shirks. There are two remedies possible: one is to increase his conscien- 
tiousness; the other is to make the political problems of his own time 
interesting to him. The college cannot do the former, except indirectly. It 
can and ought to do the latter. There is nothing more amazing than to 
hear an educated person express the wish that he had been born in some 
other and more interesting age of the world, unless it is to hear him add, 
like the idle Mortimer Lightwood, ‘Show me something really worth being 
energetic about, and I’il show you energy.” This remark, Dickens says, 
was probably uttered by at least ten thousand other young men in London 
that same evening. How often we hear such talk among college-bred men 
and women! How often we can read it between the lines of their writings, 
when it is not expressed in so many words! It shows a complete failure to 
realize the greatness and value of the American idea,— the greatness and 
value and uniqueness of the American opportunity. The problem that con- 
fronted Athens at Marathon was not half so big or so complicated as that 
which ;confronts the United States to-day; for the question we have to 
solve is not how to beat back these thronging myriads, but how to take them 
in and civilize them. Whatever else he is or is not taught in college, the 
student should be taught history, and the great underlying principles that the 
study of history brings out ; and he should be shown, in the large, how they 
apply to the problems of our own time and country. He should learn, by’ 
comparative study, something of the meaning and worth of his birthright as 
an American citizen, something of what it has cost the human race to get 
along as far as this. Then he will be more willing to pay the price of: it, — 
the small but steady and continuous contribution of time and vigilance 
needed to hand it down unimpaired to his descendants. 

A realizing sense of the continuity of history is a great steadier and 
inspirer. Shakespeare shows us the wild Prince Henry sobered and shamed 
out of his follies by the vision of the long line of sovereigns that have gone 
before him and will follow after him, the line in which he stands as a con- 
necting link. It comes to him with the touch of the crown as he stands by 
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his father’s death-bed, and he lifts the crown with the new solemnity of a 


“This from thee 
Will I to thine leave, as ’t is left to me.” 


George Macdonald, in one of his stories, describes a boy’s dream, in 
which he seems to awake and see his father standing in the moonlight in his 
chamber, busy at some work ; and behind his father his grandfather, with his 
hands on the father’s shoulders ; and behind his grandfather his great-grand- 
father, and a long line of remoter ancestors, fading off, at last, into the 
darkness, but every man with his hands on the shoulders of the man in front 
of him. The student who has been taught as he should be at college ought to 
graduate with the feeling of all those hands on his shoulders to steady him, 
and with the power to call up the remembrance at will, whenever he finds 
himself in danger of becoming wholly absorbed in literature, or business, or 
domestic cares, and letting his country drift. A college graduate who has 
had the right teaching and the right teacher could be made ashamed to find 
himself at the finest lecture or the most enticing concert on the evening 
when his ward caucus was going on in some dingy little hall. He would 
have been so made to see the importance of these little “cradles of empire,” 
the vastness and surpassing interest of the issues ultimately depending on 
them, that he would not even want to be anywhere else, Is that the case 
with the average college graduate now? 

I have spoken of college graduates in general, not of college women in 
particular ; but the need of preparation for citizenship applies equally or 
even more to us. Whether we hold, asI believe, and am glad to believe, 
that women are, before many years, to share the power and responsibility of 
a direct vote in the affairs of their country, or whether we hold that they 
are only to influence their fathers and husbands and brothers to vote the 
right way, as the conservatives tell us, in either case it is essential that 
women should inform themselves sufficiently to have some idea as to which 
the right way is. Indeed, in some respects the responsibility of the conserva- 
tive is the greater. It has always seemed to me that those whd believe 
moral suasion is the only legitimate weapon to be used against the liquor 
business are doubly bound to exert all the moral suasion they can, by their 
own influence and example. In like manner, those women who believe that 
an indirect influence upon public affairs is the only one that women can 
properly exert, are bound to use their indirect influence to the very utmost. 
Yet, if college men are more indifferent to public questions than they ought 
to be, I am afraid that with college women the case is even worse, because 
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the idea still clings to us that public questions are out of our sphere. 
College women are getting over this superstition, although they. still differ 
widely in their views as to the way in which public questions may properly 
be approached by women. But, theoretically at least, we all admit now 
that we ought to take an interest in the affairs of our country, and to study 
them. How far do we try to do it? Of course we cannot be always think- 
ing about these great questions. There will be times when business worries 
or a revolution in the kitchen will look larger to us than the most momentous 
debate in Congress. Until human nature is radically changed, we shall all 
be subject to occasional absorption in small things to the exclusion of great. 
But a college training ought to prevent that attitude of mind from becoming 
habitual. Our responsibility in this matter is weighty, and is lived up to 
very poorly. We do not feel it acutely, because there are so many of us in 
the same condemnation. We are like the four boys who all told the same 
lie, and then claimed that each of them was guilty of only a quarter of a 
lie. Each of them was a whole liar, notwithstanding. We must get it 
through our heads and into our hearts that, however many people commit 
the same sin, every one of them is a whole sinner. However many of us 
commit this same ungrateful sin of indifference to a country that has done 
so much for us and for the world, every one of us is a whole ingrate and a 
whole sinner. While we are doing what we can to get the colleges to pre- 
pare students more adequately for the duties of citizenship, let us not forget 
to prepare ourselves individually, and try to make up—those of us who | 
need it — for what our colleges ought to Have done for us, but failed to do. 
I believe the effectiveness of the preparation for citizenship that can 
be given in college will depend much more on the teacher than on the text- 
book. It has been said of the late Jane Andrews, of Newburyport, some of 
whose books are used in the public schools, that only once in a hundred 
years is a person born with such a genius for teaching as she had. I have 
seen her little class in American history sitting around her with eyes aglow, 
clapping their hands with enthusiasm over the victory of Quebec, and beg- 
ging for a longer history lesson as children beg for another chapter of a 
fairy tale. It would have been worth the while of Harvard to pay Miss 
Andrews any salary to secure her as professor of history ; and she would 
have left her mark on a generation of students. Get the right professor, the 
man who has a genius for teaching, who can make the past live and breathe 
again, and who can bring out pointedly and vividly the solid underlying 
connection between the history that is already made and the history that is 
still in process of making, and the graduates of that college will not be 
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found tastefully decorating the cabin of an ocean steamer while the engine 








is getting clogged, the boiler showing a dangerous amount of pressure, and 
the whole voyage threatening to fail. Such conduct is unworthy of intelli- 
gent men and women. 

What colleges need to develop is not antiquarian patriotism, but prtacti- 
cal patriotism, the kind that looks forward and not back, and that lends a 
hand. The great value of history is in its bearing on the present and the 
future. Doings of our ancestors and scenes of history are of little use to 
us while we study them as if they were only curious dead tapestry on a 
wall. The picture has to become real and living, till it seems to speak to 
us; then the great lessons of history come out. As Theodore Winthrop 
said: “It is a mighty influence when the portrait of a noble forefather 
puts its eye on one who wears his name, and says, by the language of an 
unchanging look: ‘ I was a Radical in my day; be thou the same in thine ! 
I turned my back upon the old tyrannies and heresies, and struck for the 
new liberties and beliefs ; my liberty and belief are doubtless already tyr- 
anny and heresy to thine age; strike thou for the new! I worshipped the 
purest God of my generation ; it may be that a purer God is revealed to 
thine ; worship Him with thy whole heart.’” This is the spirit that every 
college ought to give its graduates. The college that fails to do so, what- 
ever else it gives, fails of its greatest mission. It may turn out scholars; 
it does not turn out men. Still less does it turn out men and women who 
are fitted to be American citizens. 


THE PLACE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION.* 


BY FLORENCE M. CUSHING, 


FIVE years ago one of the foremost educators of our day expressed the 
conviction that of all subjects so widely taught none is so poorly taught as 


history. Especially has this been true of American history. Even the 
tenure of this latter subject in the curricula of study of our colleges gives 
ground for surprise, and the fact stands forth in all its barrenness, that, up 
to 1842, when Jared Sparks first lectured on this subject to the Seniors of 
Harvard College,— an institution then two hundred and six years old, — 






* The three following papers are presented in abstract. 
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American history was unrecognized as a specialty by any institution of 
learning in this country. Dr. Adams refers to this work of Dr. Sparks as 
the very first beginning of academic instruction in the history of this country, 
and thus characterizes it:* ** It was the dawn of independent historical 
scholarship in an institution where text-books and old-world methods had 
hitherto reigned supreme. It was another Declaration of Independence, of 
which there have been many assertions, ecclesiastical, political, economical, 
intellectual, and social.” 

From that day to this, American history as a distinct element in the 
courses of study at Harvard has slowly but surely won its way, until now 
we find that, out of the seven instructors in the department of history, two 
devote their entire time to American history. Out of the twenty-two courses 
offered this year, seven deal wholly with American topics. 


In the development of this department at Harvard which the above 
statements have outlined, it is seen that the resources of the great library at 
Cambridge, with few rivals in Americana in the world, are thrown freely 
open to the student. By the aid of instructor and librarian, he is taught to 
thread his way amid the maze of authorities, documents, and manuscripts 
back to the original sources of historic truth. 


Let us now turn to the colleges and universities whose names are en- 
rolled in our Association ‘and see to what extent they have been associated 


with or led by Harvard in her work of organizing a department for the 
study of our national life and development. Two out of the fourteen, 
Michigan and Cornell, stand side by side with Harvard in the effort to 
develop courses of study worthy the name of American history. In two of 
the colleges of the Association, Vassar and Wellesley, where graduates of 
Michigan and Cornell represent the department of history, the influence 
of this effort is distinctly felt in the class-rooms. The methods of work 
employed at Cornell and Michigan correspond closely to those adopted 
at Harvard as previously outlined, viz.: No use of special text-book, 
but the topical method employed, with prescribed and general readings, 
reports on special topics assigned to the class at Jarge, and this work sup- 
plemented in advanced classes by investigations on topics requiring special 
advanced study and research. Both at Michigan and Cornell the library 
facilities are exceptionally fine, on which fact depends in large part the value 
of the above methods.” The library of Cornell, noteworthy in the depart- 








* Circular vf Information, No. 2, 1887. Bureau of Education, pp. 20 ¢¢ seq, 
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ment of history in general, includes the Sparks Collection, especially rich 
in the department of American history ; also the May library, a collection 
unique in value in works relating to the history of slavery. As a sup- 
plement to these collections, five thousand dollars was appropriated by the 
trustees in 1882 to special purchase of books in the department of 
American history. 

In turning to the other end of the scale, we find that in two of the four- 
teen colleges of the Association, Oberlin and Northwestern, there are no 
courses in American history offered.* In the remaining twelve the number 
of hours given to the subject varies widely, from the twenty hours given 
at Smith College to the more than three hundred hours offered at Cornell, 
including the seminary work, roughly estimated at one hundred and thirty- 
six hours. Boston University, together with Smith and Vassar Colleges, 
offers but one course in American history. At Syracuse and Wesleyan 
Universities and Wellesley College two courses are offered. At Wellesley 
the same outlines are in use as at Harvard, and the library facilities are 
excellent. At Wesleyan, American history has full share, the percentage of 
time given to American topics in the department of history being greater 
than in that of any college under consideration. At Syracuse but fifteen 
per cent of the full time given to history is devoted to American topics ; of the 
two courses, one is prescribed. At the Universities of Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia the instruction is of a high grade. The latter gives thirty-seven per 
cent of the full time to American history. These courses are prescribed for 
the second term of the Sophomore year and throughout the Junior year for 
students in the department of “ Letters and Political Science.” About fifty 
per cent of the whole number of students are members of this department. 
The library is ably equipped, and the department of instruction consists of 
two instructors in history in addition to the professor, one special instructor 
devoting his time to United States history and constitutional law. At 
Wisconsin University, American history is also, in part, prescribed. Of the 
six hundred and nine hours offered in courses of history, one hundred and 
eight are devoted to American history. Sixty-five hours are given to the 
American Constitution. In the work on American topics large use is made 
of original authorities, of which the University is said to have the best col- 
lection west of the Alleghanies. At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology three courses are offered, amounting to one hundred and two hours 
in all, about thirty per cent of the time devoted to*history. The corps of 











* In this and following statements, no note has been taken of courses known as “ History.’’ 
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instructors is large, including two assistant professors of history and _polit- 
ical economy, in addition to the professor of history. 

In brief, we find that in two of the fourteen institutions represented in 
the Association, American history has no assigned place; in three it is 
represented by one course; in four, by two courses; in three, by three 
courses ; and in two, Cornell and Michigan, by four courses. 

If we examine briefly the status of the allied subjects of American 
economics and American institutions, we find the Institute of Technology 
giving special attention to lines of work in these departments. Out of the 
nine regular courses in political economy and political science at the Insti- 
tute, three deal exclusively with American topics. The regular course in 
political economy is required of all students in each department, and is ably 
conducted by use of text-books and the topical method, special attention 
being given to American topics in the general and individual practical work. 
At Cornell, with the eight courses offered in political science, a wide field is 
open not only for general work in this department, but also for the pursuit 
of special lines of investigation. 

In eight out of the fourteen institutions referred to there is no study of 
American institutions, except incidentally for purposes of illustration. 
Courses in political economy are offered in all; in many, American topics 
hold the leading place; in others, they scarcely enter, the subject being 
treated from the theoretic and general side. 


In summing up these few details connected with this question of the 
status of American history, no one can be more impressed than the writer 
with their inadequacy as a test of the work really accomplished in the 
class-rooms of the various colleges. A mere glance at the corps of 
instruction is often enough to destroy all faith in conclusions based on 


figures. But this personal equation is a test for which no exact expression 
can be found. 


In looking over the whole field, we find the least hopeful aspect of the 
case in the organization of the departments of history. It is rare to find 
that the chairs of history are not settled deep into ground left hopelessly 
vacant in other departments, and, in a vague way, the incumbent of such is 
supposed to extend his fostering care over the field of ethics, as in one 
instance under notice, more often over the departments of English literature, 
rhetoric, and logic, still more often over the province of political economy. 
What chance for the development of American history in institutions so 
governed, unless by the neglect of other duties which have claims to an 
equal share of time and thought? In but four of the colleges under notice 
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are there specially appointed instructors and professors in United States 
history: at Michigan, where we find a chair of American history and con- 
stitutional law, at the Universities of California and Wisconsin, where we find 
special instructors in United States history, and at Cornell, which stands 
alone among the colleges under consideration in the distinction of an 
endowed chair of American history. We cannot hope for better results in 
this department, whose interest to the nation is and must ever be vital, 
until it is more generally recognized that it is quite as essential for the Amer- 
ican student to analyze the leading events in the historic drama of the 
slavery contest as to trace the tribal migrations before and after the Roman 
downfall. 

It has been well said, that all the special training for citizenship that the 
college can give must be found in these departments of history and eco- 
nomics. Herein lies their just claim for full development in the curricula 
of our various institutions of learning,—a claim which, let us hope, it may 
be within the province of this Association to emphasize in other ways than 
by words. Let us not forget the one article of our simply worded creed : 
“The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of different institu- 
tions for practical educational work.” 


THE PLACE OF THE HOME IN PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


MRS. MARY PARKER WOODWORTH. 


Tue American mother quite naturally and properly feels that on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the training of children she should be swift to hear but 
slow to speak. Our theories are so often upset by embarrassing experience 
that we gradually and sorrowfully give them up to the sole possession of 
those who have no children, and who are consequently free from such prac- 
tical discouragements. But whether we are equal to our responsibilities or 
not, we cannot escape them, and among our chief cares must certainly be 
reckoned the subject under present discussion, — the need of preparation 
for good citizenship. 

If the opportunities of the mother for inculcating patriotism are not the 
greatest, they are certainly first in order of time, and to her comes inevitably 
the initiatory training of the future generations of men and women. When 
an old and wise physician was once consulted by the mother of a three- 
months-old baby as to the proper time to begin to train it, he said, “ My child, 
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if you have done nothing yet, you have lost three months” ; and we all know 
by experience that the beginning of our influence on the character of our- 
children comes very near the beginning of their lives. What Elizabeth 
Peabody says of the kindergarten should be taken to heart by the mother : 
*¢ She must not think for a moment that it requires less ability and culture 
to train children of three than those of ten or fifteen years of age. It 
demands more; for is it not plain that to superintend and guide accurately 
the formation of the human understanding itself requires a finer ability and 
profounder insight than to listen to recitations from books ever so learned 
and scientific ?” 

Every one sees and acknowledges how a liberal education tells in the 
higher departments of teaching, in the profession of medicine, and in many 
other of the similar walks of life now freely trodden by women ; but there 
has been a vast amount of discussion over the value of collegiate training 
where domestic life alone is to be led, and there are still to be found men of 
intellectual tastes even who declare that they do not want a woman to be 
fond of books, with her mind above her business. But such views are hap- 
pily growing more rare as men see that it is only the /#//e learning that is a 
dangerous thing, after all, and they are coming to feel that the mother of 
their children can hardly bring too much knowledge to the work of training 
them in the way they should go. 

When we reflect upon the fact that in a generation more the children of 
to-day will guide and control this great and growing country of ours, and that 
they will have great interests to deal with, such as we probably do not 
dream of to-day, we are moved to cry out, “what shall we do to be saved?” 
A land of such peculiar blessings and privileges has its peculiar dangers, too ; 
and the mother should be so watchful of these that she will see her children 
well grounded in the highest principles of action and ready to meet new 
emergencies that are sure to come. 

It is a very noble type of patriotism that is demanded of us today. A 
glance into ancient history, when Spartan supremacy was at its height, shows 
what a narrow spirit of patriotism can do when it becomes the controlling 
passion. There could be no real home life where men, women, and children 
even, existed only for the aggrandizement of the state. Selfish pride and 
love of power, the raising of one’s self by the downfall of another, the<e 
made up the ancient idea of patriotism. But an enlightened public con- 
science forbids now any undue humiliation of neighboring or foreign powers. 
We are loyal to our country because she exists for the good and happiness 
of her people, and it is only when there is some wrong to be righted or 
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some righteous cause to be maintained that she demands the lives ‘of her 
children. We love and reverence our native land because it is 
“ She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 


She of the open heart and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind.” 


Ruskin says that ‘‘ in a true education a woman is taught somewhat to 
understand the nothingness of the proportion which that little world in 
which she lives and loves bears to the world in which God lives and loves” ; 
and.there has never been a time when the welfare of all humanity so ab- 
sorbed the wise thought of the good and the great. 

The American home is the training school par excellence for American 
citizenship, and whatever goes on within its four walls has its influence for 
the weal or woe of our great country. Each household is a miniature com- 
monwealth, and in learning to.adjust themselves to the different family 
relations, the children are insensibly trained for the larger relations of life 
when they go beyond the limits of home, and the loyal sons and daughters 
grow naturally into loyal citizens of the American Republic. If truthfulness, 
honesty, justice, generosity, and courtesy fill the atmosphere of the home, 
how can the children fail to become imbued with the essential spirit of 
patriotism? Public questions should be freely discussed in the home circle, 
but they should always be treated with reasonableness and fairness by the 
parents, for their influence upon the opinions of their children, particularly 
in the matter of party politics, during the formative period of their lives, is 
something astonishing. The mother labors in vain if she does not instil 
those great moral principles which are the only safe and adequate guides in 
the general conduct of life. It has been said that as a class women work 
harder to save men from ruin than they worked to train their own sons into 
habits that should require no reformation; and Horace Mann gave us the 
epigram, ‘‘ One former is worth twenty reformers.” 

When the mother is thinking over her rules for her own conduct, there 
are a few negative precepts for her to consider. She must not preach or 
nag continually, and in a multitude of cases she must, as Charlotte Bronté 
says, “have the grace to be dumb.” The responsibility of the American 
mother must be vastly greater than that of any other. The conditions of 
life are very unlike those which exist in other countries. In the very air 
there is liberty that is in constant danger of swelling into license. There 
are new duties arising, new exigencies to be met such as are almost unknown 
in lands where old traditions hold its people in a kind of bondage, and 
there is need of every mother’s thoughtful study of these new conditions and 
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the best way to make use of them. If we are “ wise in our generation,” we 
shall seek to know ourselves as we are, and not shut our eyes to the truth, 
however unpalatable it may be. When, softening his criticisms with much 
ptaise, Matthew Arnold writes that we are vainglorious and boastful, we 
patronize bad newspapers, and we are blind to our needs, assuring ourselves 
that we have all the essentials when we have them not, let us not be too 
angry to ask ourselves if there is not some truth in what he says. American 
mothers certainly need to increase the demand for only such newspapers as 
discuss practical and important matters in truth and soberness while giving 
such news as is fit for the homes into which they so freely go. 

A tendency that is liable to be greatly overdone in America is the forma- 
tion of so many organizations for the promotion of every object that can be 
imagined. Sometimes it seems as if we were in danger of doing nothing by 
ourselves, and individual work were being reduced to the minimum. What 
with the various meetings for social, charitable, and religious pu’poses, we 
have very few evenings left for family uses. This is not as it should be. 
Of the dangers which beset us from our chase after material advancement, 
our haste to get rich, and our inordinate social ambitions, so much has been 
said that it would seem as if the remedy were already being applied in the 
constant attention that is being drawn to those tendencies. 

It ought also to be urged seriously that we influence our children to 
be always and everywhere true to themselves as Americans because they 
are Americans. Refined and cultivated people are much the same every- 
where, and Americans of this stamp are genuine coin the world over. It is 
the part of wisdom for every mother in the land to so inspire her children with 
the truly heroic and noble history of our country that they will feel it their 
most dignified and precious inheritance to own a birthplace in the land of 
their fathers. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN AS CITIZENS IN FOSTERING 
THE AMERICAN IDEA. 


BY MARION TALBOT. 


THE colleges of our Association are sending out annually about two hun- 
dred and fifty women graduates. The aggregate number of these gradu- 
ates is now about twenty-five hundred. They may be found in all parts 
of the land, engaged in the most varied duties in the home, the school, and 
society. Separated though they may be by distance or by diversity of inter- 
ests, they are united by the bond of citizenship in the United States, —a 
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bond which makes them free, a bond whose privileges cannot be measured. 
With this right to citizenship come certain obligations especially incumbent 
on college-trained men and women, but which they seem to meet in a too 
passive manner. Do not our college graduates represent a force, small per- 
haps, but still a positive quantity, which should be a more active factor than 
it now is in the support of American institutions, civic and social, the devel- 
opment of American history, and the fostering of a spirit of patriotism, by 
which alone we can stand as a free people? It is my purpose to indicate 
methods of contributing to this end. A consideration of the patriotic labors 
of Clara Barton, Martha J. Lamb, Alice Fletcher, and Mary Hemenway 
would forestall any possible objection that the following suggestions are 
purely theoretical. A knowledge of the life work of these four American 
women, none of them college graduates, and all pioneers in fields which offer 
every attraction and facility to those women who would be glad to have their 
efforts stand in close relation to the American idea, would be the source of 
great inspiration and profit. 

First. The support of our system of freeschools. Itis everywhere possi- 
ble for women, directly or indirectly, to uphold this bulwark of our liberties. 
Nor is the day for pioneer work wholly passed. One of our own members 
making a home in a frontier town in Nebraska organized and supported the 
first school in that new land. 

Second. ‘The establishment of Red Cross societies whose mission shall 
not be confined to the needs of war, but shall be the means whereby, in 
time of suffering or distress, the boundaries of the States shall be obliterated 
and the land be as one. 

Third. The organization of societies for the study of local history and the 
preservation of Americana, including archeological remains and manuscripts. 
This Association has already considered the desirability of a more active 
interest by women in making suitable records of prevailing social and politi- 
cal custums. Our habits of life as a nation and people change so rapidly 
from one phase to another that it is especially desirable to make nete of the 
changes before they pass entirely out o our knowledge. Many a diary or 
collection of letters would prove of great value to the future historian if 
properly preserved, and the relics of the past should be jealously guarded. 
Miss Fletcher says: “There are valuable records of the past scattered 
all over our country. Few of these have ever been properly studied, and 
the lack of an intelligent appreciation of their value has led to a wanton 
destruction or waste. Already the tide is turning. A little circle of ladies 
gathered one bright summer day about a lunch table, at Newport, R. I., 
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then and there determined to do something to stay this waste of the historic 
material of America, and the Serpent Mound of Ohio is now safe for future 
centuries. What these noble women did should be repeated a thousand-fold.” 

Fourth. The institution of courses of lectures similar to those delivered 
at the Old South Meeting-house in Boston, which will give young people 
especially a knowledge of the practical and moral bearing of the events of 
the past on the conditions of to-day. Mr. E. D. Mead, whose practical ex- 
perience in this matter gives great value to his opinion, says: “ Not every- 
where can such munificence be hoped for as that which has made possible 
the interesting experiment at the Old South Meeting-house. But there is 
no American city where boys and girls, and parents and teachers, cannot be 
gathered together in some place where the spirit of Winthrop and Adams, 
and Washington and Lincoln, will be in their midst ; there is no American 
city which is not a joint heir to our national history, nor whose local history 
is not ten times more interesting and didactic, ten times more closely con- 
nected with broad, general movements, than those suppose who do not think 
about it; and there is no city without citizens quite able to support, and 
teachers, ministers, and lawyers quite able to prepare, series of lectures 
which shall awaken in young people a true sense of their indebtedness to 
the present and future by awakening in them a true sense of their indebted- 
ness to the past.” It is not necessary to enumerate the other features of 
the Old South work, all of which, with suitable modifications, could be 
easily carried out in many cities and towns. 

Fifth. The encouragement of all efforts to disseminate a knowledge of 
the principles of civics. Such an effort has taken active form in Massachu- 
setts, under the name of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Good Citizenship. Several practical steps have been taken during the short 
time which has passed since the society was organized. <A special committee 
of experts have prepared a circular of information for the use of teachers 
and others desirous of laying out courses in civil government. The society 
has also issued an appeal to the Christian ministers of the State, requesting 
them to preach before the general election at least one sermon on the duties 
and responsibilities of American citizenship. Women are sharing in the 
work of this society, and might well extend their aid into other States, if 
other there be, which are as much in need as Massachusetts, of a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the principles which underlie good citizenship and good 
government. 

Sixth. The establishment of alliances between town libraries and local 
history societies. In the words of Dr. H. B. Adams: “ Let the society meet 
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in a library environment ; secure this vantage-ground by gifts to or deposits 
in the local collection ; offer to develop the historical section; aid in cata- 
loguing it; influence appropriations.” There is no doubt but that every 
American librarian who has any public spirit would be willing to convert 
his library into a popular seminary. 

Seventh. Co-operation in those undertakings which have for their aim the 
furtherance of studies peculiar to America. I will mention three as typical : 
First, the American Historical Association. Its object is, as its name 
implies, to promote historical studies. Second, the American Folk-lore 
Society, of which the principal object is to conduct a journal designed for 
the collection of the fast-vanishing remains of folk-lore in America. The 
annual subscription fee to these societies is only three dollars, which amount 
gives the subscriber the benefit of the publications, and aids the societies in 
extending their efficiency. Third, the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, which has recently made a strong appeal for 
funds to carry on its important investigations. 

Finally, 1 will mention the creation of public sentiment in matters 
requiring governmental action. As an illustration, I will refer to the plan of 
the American Historical Association relating to assistance by the general 
government in collecting, preserving, and calendaring American historical 
manuscripts. It is hoped that a public record office will be created, but, in 
order to bring about this desirable result, an intelligent interest is necessary 
which women can do much to create. 

We are already beginning to see some signs of the excitement and 
enthusiasm which are to attend the celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of this continent. Is it not our duty to help make 


that celebration more than a vainglorious exhibit of our material prosperity? 
Shall we not rather help direct growing public sentiment in such a way as to 
contribute to the stability of the nation and place it upon a higher moral and 
intellectual plane? : 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


REPORT 


OF 
COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT OF FELLOWSHIP. 


MRS. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, CHairman. 


The object of the Association in founding a European fellow- 
Ship would be to enable some young women of marked abilities 
to continue their studies for a year or more under the most favorable 
circumstances. Women have now shown that they can take a 
college course without injury to their health and with great bene- 
fit to their intellectual powers. It remains to be proved that a 
college course will produce its natural fruits in the form of at 
least a handful of women who shall take a proper share in the 
intellectual activity of their countrymen. There are plenty of 
women who are well educated; there are very few who are 
engaged in making additions to the world’s stock of knowledge. 
We believe that this is not owing to any natural incapacity on 
their part. We believe that it is owing partly to their not having 
felt that it was expected of them, partly to the fact that the 
professors in many of their colleges are not themselves investi- 
gators, and hence cannot lead their students to become such, 
and partly to poverty, which compels them to do something for 


their own support immediately after leaving college. It should 





be the earnest aim of the Association to encourage aspirations 
towards a distinguished scientific career on the part of its young 
graduates, and to this end your committee would urge the 
establishment of a foundation to enable at least one young woman 
each year to study at a foreign university. It is true that we 
cannot hope to produce a race of investigators with so slight a 
means as a single fellowship, but we shall at least show our 
undergraduate students that we desire to recognize and, so far 
as lies in our power, to reward distinguished talent and industry. 
The fellowship should not be awarded except to a candidate who 
gives promise of actual distinction in her line of study. Our 
object is not to expend the fund as a source of charity to some 
poor girl whose case is a deserving one and who may have a 
hard lot if she does not get a fellowship. It is to secure absolutely 
the best girl that can be found in the country, for original gifts, 
for previous opportunity of training them, for energy, power of 
endurance, and health. Our motive is not sympathy for girls 
who would like to study a little more; it is to offer an addi- 
tional incentive to gifted women to become the guides and 
examples of the younger students, and to enable the few who 


are capable of doing the hardest kind of intellectual work, to 


aid in the long task of wresting knowledge from nature. ‘The 


committee intrusted with selecting the holder of the fellowship 
will not be infallible, and their choice each year will necessarily 
be a source of disappointment to many, but they will doubtless 
use their utmost endeavor to obtain exact information as to the 
respective merits of the candidates who present themselves, and 
to decide with whatever discrimination and good judgment they 
can command. 


Your committee presents the following scheme for carrying 





out the plan of a European fellowship, provided it should be 


decided to undertake it: — 


1. A committee shall be appointed to collect and administer 
the fund, and to select the holder of the fellowship. This com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the president and secretary of the 
Association, and shall consist of seven members, selected with 
special reference to their competency to judge of qualifications 
of candidates. 

2. A form of pledge shall be sent to each member of the 
Association, and she shall be urgently solicited to promise to 
contribute to this object at least one dollar a year, and as much 
more as she is willing to give, until a permanent fund is raised. 
She shall also be asked to assist in raising a permanent fund as 
tapidly as possible. | 

3. Theamount of the fellowship shall be five hundred dollars. 

4. Every candidate must be a graduate of one of the col- 
leges belonging to the Association. The most desirable candidate 
shall be chosen each year without any reference to equal distri- 
bution between the different sections of the country, nor among 
the different colleges represented, nor among the different branches 
of learning. 

5. The purpose of the committee will be to find that young 
woman who is most likely to become capable of undertaking 
original researches in any field of intellectual activity. To this 
end they will receive applications, in writing, from eligible candi- 
dates, who will present as clearly as possible their claims to the 
position. A competitive examination will not be held, but the 
bestowal of the fellowship will be based upon evidence of the 
candidate’s ability and of her prospect of success in her chosen 
line of study. Such evidence will naturally consist of (a) her 
college diploma; (4) testimonials as to an unusual degree of 
ability and high character from her professors and other qualified 
judges; (c) a certificate of good health from a physician; (d) a 
full statement of her plans for the future; (¢) last, and of chief 





importance, examples of scientific or literary work already done, 
in the form of papers or articles (published or not), or accounts. 
of scientific investigations which she has carried out. The 
fellowship will not usually be granted to any one who is intend- 
ing to take up the practice of any of the three learned professions 


(though such are not formally excluded from the competition); it 


will rather be bestowed upon those who are looking forward to 
positions as professors, teachers and investigators, or to other 
literary and scientific vocations. 

6. The fellowship shall be held for one, two or three years, 
at the discretion of the committee. 

7. Other things being equal, preference shall be given to 
graduates of not more than five years’ standing. 

8. Poverty on the part of an applicant shall not be con- 
sidered to be a circumstance in her favor. The fellowship is to 
be looked upon as an honor, and not as alms. But if the per- 
son to whom the fellowship is awarded is in a position to dispense 
with the emolument attached to it, she shall be allowed to do so, 
and the money relinquished by her shall be added to the fund. 

9g. If no suitable candidate presents herself, the bestowal 
of the fellowship may be withheld for any given year. 

10. The committee shall issue a circular describing the 
conditions of appointment that may be finally decided upon, and 
shall cause it to be widely distributed. In particular, it shall be 
sent to each professor in every college represented by the Asso- 


ciation. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


THE annual meeting of the Association will be held in the 
Claflin Room, Boston University, 12 Somerset Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, January 12, 1889, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Branch 
Associations will be presented. 

Final action will be taken on the reports of the Committee on 
Endowment of Fellowship, and of the Committee on Union with 
the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnez, including the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution. Other lines of work con- 
ducted by the Association will be reported, and the election of 
officers for the ensuing year will occur. 

The members are cordially invited by Miss F. M. Cushing to 
meet Mrs. Backus, the President of the Association, at No. 8 Wal- 
nut Street, Boston, on Friday evening, January 11, at 8 o’clock. 
Members intending to accept Miss Cushing’s invitation are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary. ; 

The Association held its regular quarterly meeting at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 
20, 1888, in accordance with an invitation extended by the authori- 
ties of the University. The members met in the Botanical Lecture 


Room, in Sage College. The session on Friday afternoon was 





opened with a few words explaining the objects of the Association 
from the President, Mrs. Backus. President Adams, of Cornell 
University, gave a cordial address of welcome, and outlined the 
policy of the University in regard to women students. The special 
topic for the meeting was “Patriotism as an Aim of Collegiate 
Training,” and papers on different phases of the subject were pre- 
sented by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth, and Miss Marion Talbot. An inter- 
esting discussion followed, in which Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, of 
Ithaca, Miss Mary E. B. Roberts, of Wellesley College, and Mr. 
George L. Burr, instructor in history at Cornell, took part. 

The session on Saturday morning was devoted to reports from 
committees. 

Miss M. E. Case, chairman of the Committee on Withdrawals 
from College, reported that the object of the committee was to 
ascertain why students withdraw from college before the comple- 
tion of the course. The manner of life in college has much to do 
with the health and success of the student, and these circumstances 
are partly under the control of college authorities. It is hoped that 
this investigation will furnish clews to action. Since facts are, 
however, liable to be colored, unconsciously, by those interested, 
whether student or institution, it seems wise to ascertain the con- 
ditions at the entrance to college, and at the end of each -succeed- 
ing year, by question blanks arranged for annual reports. These 
would be used for comparison in case of break-down, and might 
also be valuable for other statistical purposes. A correspondent 
at each college would be appointed to carry out the work. The 
questions would cover the following important matters: Age of 
entrance, summer study, hurried preparation, cramming to remove 


heavy conditions before entrance, the dormitory and cottage sys- 


tems, as well as general habits of exercise, sleep, study, etc. 





The discussion following the paper brought out testimony as 
to the value and need of such data, and expressions of interest in 
such an investigation from the side of the preparatory school, as 
well as of the college. 

It was voted that the report of Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, 
chairman of the Committee on Endowment of Fellowship, should 
be printed and submitted to all the members for their consideration, 
prior to final action in January. It was also voted that the money 
should be raised for a fellowship for advanced study, instead of a 
fellowship for European study. The latter point will come before 
the Association for reconsideration at the annual meeting. 

The Committee on Union with the Western Association re- 
ported in favor of a few changes in the Constitution, whereby the 
union might be effected. These changes include the holding of 
one meeting annually, the election of directors according to States, 
the limitation of membership in Branches to those who reside 
within such distance as will enable them to attend the local meet- 
ings, and the payment of an annual fee of fifty cents by each 
member of a Branch to the General Association. 

The Committee on Endowment of Colleges, whose duty it is 
to represent the Association in its desire to strengthen already 
existing institutions for women, and to discourage the establish- 
ment of institutions with inadequate endowment, reported a plan 


for securing definite information concerning the special needs of 


= 
the colleges in the Association, and requested the alumnz of indi- 


vidual colleges to forward such facts to the committee as would aid 
its effective and intelligent action. 

The Philadelphia Branch reported that while alumnz in search 
of positions as teachers, and in various other occupations, might 
advantageously be brought into communication through the Asso- 


ciation with institutions and individuals desiring their services, no 





satisfactory scheme of employment registry had as yet been formu- 
lated for presentation. 

A request was received from the Boston Branch asking an 
extension of time for making their report. 

A letter from Dr. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, was 
then read, outlining various opportunities for women in fostering 
the American idea by extending a knowledge of American history 
and institutions in the community in which they live. 

It was voted that the President be empowered to appoint a 
committee of three to consider the advisability of offering for the 
next four years an annual prize to the undergraduates of the col- 
leges in the Association for the best essay on American history 
and institutions, the committee to report at the next annual meet- 
ing, and to serve as a committee of ways and means, if action 
seems expedient. 

After a brief discussion of several items of miscellaneous 
business, the Association adjourned. 

A delightful reception was given to the Association by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Adams, and a luncheon by Mrs. H. Grotecloss 
Marx. An informal evening was spent at the home of Mrs. 
Susanna Phelps Gage, where the special topic of conversation 


was the teaching of history. Many of the members availed them- 


selves of the opportunity to attend lectures and other class 


exercises in the University. The Association thoroughly enjoyed 
its visit and the cordial hospitality extended by the great Uni- 
versity, whose magnificent site, fine buildings, and large endowment 
promise for it a splendid future. 
MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 18, 1888. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


FELLOWSHIP FUND. 


At the meeting of the Association held in Boston in January, 
1889, it was voted to adopt the plan of founding a fellowship for the 
purpose of enabling some young women of distinguished ability to 
continue their studies at a European University. The amount. of 
the fellowship has been fixed at $500. The Committee desire to 
make an urgent appeal to each member of the Association to do 
what she can to enable them to carry out this undertaking. 
Many have doubtless waited until the final adoption of the scheme 
before sending in their pledges. About one hundred dollars a 
year have already been promised, and it is hoped that it will not 


be difficult to obtain the remaining four hundred. As even one 


dollar a year is too great a tax upon some of our hard-working 


teachers, subscriptions of a larger amount will be gladly received 
from those who are in a position to make them. The Committee 
consider that this is the most important work that has yet been 
undertaken by the Association, and they are anxious to meet with 
a generous support on the part of all its members. Pledges may 
be sent to the Chairman of the Committee (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore), and postage will be saved if the first year’s 
subscription is sent with the pledge. 


CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, Chairman. 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 

MARY SHELDON BARNES. 

KATE STEPHENS. 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 

HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY. 

ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK. 
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SERIES II. No. 13. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


The quarterly meeting of the Association will be held 
at the “Stratford,” corner of Broad and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, March 16, at 10.30 A.M. 

A series of papers will be presented describing the work 
attempted or accomplished in behalf of their own institutions 
by graduates of the colleges belonging to the Association. 
Special consideration will be given to methods of raising 
funds, and of establishing active co-operation with college 
faculties and trustees. Miscellaneous business will follow. 

At 1 P.M. luncheon will be .served, for which tickets 
should be ordered in advance, of Miss E. M. Tappan, 318 
Penn Street, Camden, N. J. Price one dollar. Miss Tappan 
will also give any needed information with regard to hotels 
or boarding places. 

The Philadelphia Branch invites the members of the 
Association to attend a lecture on ‘ Alexander Hamilton” 
by Dr. T. J. Backus, President of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The lecture will be given at the “Stratford” on Fri- 
day evening, March 15, at 8 P.M., and will be followed by 
a reception. 

The annual fee of one dollar may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Miss S. L. Day, 280 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARION TALBOT, 
66 MARLBOROUGH ST., Secretary. 
BOSTON, March 1, 1889. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


THE WORK OF ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS, 


A brief summary is here presented of the reports made 
in Philadelphia, on March 16, 1889, of the work done in be- 
half of their own institutions by graduates of the colleges 
belonging to the Association. The inadequacy of these 
reports as a measure either of the interest taken by the 
graduates of any college in its welfare, or of the real value 
and extent of their efforts, is evident, but they give a sug- 
gestive account of the character and extent of work of this 
kind, and it is hoped will furnish to loyal and active gradu- 
ates new encouragement and fresh hints for future endeavor. 

It is worthy of note that in addition to the work which is 
here recorded, each report testifies to the existence of a well- 
organized association of graduates, active not only in con- 
tributing to the financial resources of their college, but inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a high standard of scholarship 
and a liberal policy. It is also to be remembered that the 
work which has already been accomplished belongs to a 
period of organization and inexperience, and that in the 
future, with the gain in numbers and influence and economy 


of effort, we may look for proportionately greater results. 





The main points of these reports are as follows: — 


Boston UNIVERSITY. The Alumnz share largely in the manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women, which raises and administers funds for the benefit of needy 
students and maintains a loan library of reference and text-books. The 
sum of $6,724.84 has been expended in this beneficiary work, and the 
Society has between $4,000 and $5,000 in permanent funds. A gift of 
money from the Class of 1885 and of one hundred and thirty volumes for 
the Reference Library from the Class of 1888 has been made. An Alumna 
has recently been elected a trustee of the University. The Alumni have 
made an effort to secure an extension of the courses in English literature 
and language. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. A class scholarship has been estab- 
lished and the Alumni are now trying to raise a fellowship; they also 
aided materially in securing the passage of a law recently which gives to 
the University one per cent of the tax levy,—a measure which will 
materially increase the funds of the institution. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. The Alumni Association “has not under- 
taken any serious financial scheme to aid the University, but efforts 
have been directed toward raising the scholastic standard and fostering 
‘among the graduates a sentiment of regard for each other and attach- 
ment for their Alma Mater.’” ‘They elect annually a trustee, who serves 
five years. At the end of his first year of service the Alumni trustee 
makes a report, which is published and a copy sent to all Alumni who 
have paid their fees. The various publications of the University keep 
the Alumni informed of its work and condition. Nine local Alumni 
Associations have been formed. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. The Alumni are now attempting to raise 
$10,000 for two scholarships, and propose also to form an Alumni cor- 
poration which shall be able to hold funds for the University and be free 
from the control which the State Legislature exercises over the institu- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. The Alumni have 
raised a scholarship fund of $5,000, and are now collecting a second 
$5,000 for the same purpose. This Association has the custom of enter- 
taining every year the Corporation and Faculty of the Institute and the 





graduating class. An “Alumni Committee on the School” has at times 
stirred public opinion on certain points. The Alumni have issued a list 
of the publications of the Institute, its Officers and Alumni. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. The University has received a Pro- 
fessorship Fund from its graduates, and the Alumni Association is 
now raising an endowment fund for fellowships. The social element is 
a prominent feature in this organization. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. The graduates aided materially in 
freeing the institution of a $200,000 debt, and have also contributed 
largely toward a fund for increasing the salaries of the professors; they 
hope eventually to endow a chair in the University. Graduating classes 
have from time to time made gifts to the University. The Alumni elect 
a representative to the Board of Trustees. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. The Alumni Association is represented on the 
Board of Trustees, and is energetic in furthering the financial interests of 
the College as well as its progress in academic methods. Their effort to 
raise $50,000 to endow the President’s chair in the College has secured 
within the current year about $35,000, and the hope and interest seem 
unabated. Partial endowments for several other chairs have been secured 


by concerted efforts among the Alumni. The great possibilities in the 
chorus singing of the College and education in musical art are at present 
developing with new efficiency through the use of Warner Hall, a recent 
gift from one of the Alumni. The building is of stone, and provides a 
concert hall and rooms convenient for all the various exercises of a large 
Conservatory of Music. 


SMITH COLLEGE. The Alumnz report that their Association has had 
“from the first, two objects: to increase the facilities for physical culture 
and to add to the library.” They have accordingly fitted up the present 
gymnasium with Sargent apparatus at a cost of between $500 and $600, 
and have now about $11,000 of the fund which they are raising for a new 
gymnasium building. They have expended $550 for cataloguing the 
library, and the Phelps Memorial Association has raised $720 for the 
philosophical department of the library. A portrait of Prof. Phelps, 
which marks the place of this collection in the library, is the gift of 
Alumna, and one of their number has given $500 to the scientific depart- 
ment. The Alumnz elect three representatives to the Board of Trustees. 
There are two local organizations of Alumne. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. The Alumni Association is raising a fund 
for a chair which must be held by a graduate of the University. The 
Association is represented on the Board of Trustees. An Alumni Rec- 
ord is published, which does much toward maintaining the interest of the 
graduates in their Association and in the University. The Alumni hope 
in time to raise both scholarships and professorships. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. The College has received through its Alumnz 
two scholarships of $6,000 each, memorials of Dr. Raymond and Miss 
Lyman, the first president and first lady principal of the College ; $20,000 
for a gymnasium building ; $10,000 as the first instalment of the Alumnz 
Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund; and $1,100 which was devoted to the 
repair of the instruments at the astronomical observatory. The Alumnze 
are now raising an additional $20,000 for the Maria Mitchell fund, and 
have already about $4,000 toward it in hand. In addition to this work of 
the General Association, the Branch Association of Chicago and the West 
has raised a scholarship of $6,000, the holder to be determined by com- 
petitive examinations held in some one of the Western cities. Three 
Alumne are elected by the Association to the Board of Trustees, Five 
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local organizations of Alumnz have been formed. ~ 
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‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE. The Alumna have raised a scholarship in 


memory of Mr. Durant; they also contributed liberally toward the fund 
for building Norumbega Cottage, and have assumed the responsibility of 
a portion of the debt which still encumbers it. They have also a Chapel 
Building Fund Association, organized by the Class of ’88. An Alumnz 
Register is published by the Association. Several graduates hold posi- 
tions on the Faculty, and others connected with Wellesley Preparatory 
Schools maintain close relations of mutual helpfulness with the College. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Its graduates have given $34,coo through 
annual contributions extending through a term of five years ; they have 
also given $18,000 as a permanent library fund, besides contributing lib- 
erally to the general endowment fund. A graduate scholarship in Greek 
has been established by an alumnus, and various prizes have been offered. 
The Alumni elect two of the Trustees of the University. The college 
paper furnishes a channel through.which the Alumni express their opin- 
ions in regard to matters pertaining to the college. The Secretary of 
each class also sends to this paper all items of interest concerning the 
class. There are seven local associations of Alumni. > 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Association will 
be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, May 
24 and 25, 1889. 

On Friday evening the members will visit, by invita- 
tion, the Pratt Institute (corner De Kalb Ave. and Ryer- 
son St.), and inspect its buildings and industrial classes. 
The party will assemble at 7.30 P. M. in the Packer Institute, 
170 Joralemon St. (near the City Hall). 

The business session will be held at the Packer Insti- 
tute on Saturday at11A.M. A paper on “ Recent Phases 


in the Development of American Colleges” will be read 
by Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus. A report from the Com- 
mittee on a Basis of Admission of Colleges to the Asso- 


ciation will be presented by the Chairman, Miss Marion 


Talbot. 





The New York Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
cordially invite the members to a reception at the Packer 
Institute on Saturday, from 4 to6 P.M. Guests who are 
interested in the proposed Universities’ Settlement in New 
York are requested to contribute books suitable for the 
library. 

Members of the New York Association have kindly 
arranged to entertain visiting members of the General 
Association on Friday night. Miss Elizabeth Raeburn 


Hoy, 39 West 9th St., New York, will receive the names 


of those desiring to accept the proffered hospitality. 


Visits to the Centennial Loan Collections and the 
Metropolitan Museum may be made on Friday afternoon. 
The Association will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
October 25 and 26. 
MARION TALBOT, 


Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, May Io, 1889. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A BASIS OF 
MEMBERSHIP.* 


The Committee appointed to recommend a basis of membership 
for the Association respectfully submit the following report : — 

No phase of thought has developed more rapidly of late than 
the historical spirit. We have learned that no policy for the future 
can be wisely formed without learning from the lessons of the past. 
To those who were among the pioneers in this Association, it 
hardly seems possible that the present subject can be discussed 
from a historical stand-point, or that any light can be thrown from 
the experience of the past, so recent does the organization of the 
Association seem. And yet the seven years of its existence have 
seen a development and growth which should be carefully consid- 
ered with a view to the aid they can render. 

The movement looking to an organization of women college 
graduates was suggested in 1881 by a Boston woman, not herself a 
graduate but interested in the collegiate education of women. Her 
suggestion was communicated to two or three college women who 
saw in it the possibility of uniting women with similar training for 
practical educational work and for organized effort in behalf of the 
collegiate interests of women. 

At a preliminary meeting held in Boston on November 28, 1881, 
seventeen women representing eight colleges agreed to form an 
association. For this purpose, all alumnz of the eight associated 
colleges who resided in New England and New York City were 
summoned to a meeting held on June 14, 1882, when a constitu- 
tion was adopted. The article concerning membership read that 
“ any woman who has received a degree in Arts, Philosophy, Sci- 
ence, or Literature from any coliege, university, or scientific school 
which may be approved by the unanimous vote of the Executive 


* Submitted to the Association in Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 25, 1889, and to 
be presented for final action on October 25, in Buffalo, N Y., 1889. 





Committee is entitled to membership in this Association.” At the 
first meeting of the Executive Committee, held on January 23, 1882, 
two institutions were admitted to membership in accordance with 
the Constitution. Their well-known high standard removed the 
necessity of much discussion of their claims. An application for 
membership from an alumna of another institution was received at 
the following meeting, on February 13, but no action was taken. 
At the second meeting following an application from still another 
university was received. The Association had not been organized 
four months, but some of the difficulties which lay in its way 
regarding an increase in membership were apparent. It was voted 
by the Executive Committee to appoint a committee of three who 
should investigate the subject of the admission of colleges, and es- 
pecially the manner in which the various States grant the right to 
confer degrees, and should also recommend a policy for the Asso- 
ciation to follow. 

In October, by request of the Executive Committee, this special 
committee presented the subject to the Association, outlining the 
difficulties, stating that they had reached the unanimous conclusion 
that a line must be drawn, and indicating two policies, one whose 
aim should be to maintain a high standard, the other more liberal 
in its character. After a general discussion, it was finally unani- 
mously decided to request the Executive Committee to decide for 
the present according to the individual merits of institutions, and to 
incline to liberality in granting admission to the Association. 

At the next meeting of the Executive Committee two other col- 
leges had applied for admission. A vote was taken upon the four 
then before the Committee. In the words of one of the members, 
those voting in the affirmative wished it to be distinctly understood 
that their “decision rested not so much upon the standard already 
attained by these colleges in regard to requirements for admission, 
graduation, etc., as upon the quality of work actually done, the 
spirit of progress, and the prospects of larger work in the future, 
which, from their locality, organization, or management, we may 
confidently expect to see.” 

The vote resulted in the admission of two of the four, on this 
basis, and the rejection of a third by a vote of five in favor to four 
opposed. Action in regard to the fourth was deferred until the 
policy of its trustees in relation to women should be more firmly 
fixed. This application was subsequently withdrawn. 

The experience of the year had demonstrated the fact that the 
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liberal policy recommended by the Association could not be carried 
out so long as a unanimous vote was required from the Executive 
Committee for the admission of a new college. 

The Committee, therefore, proposed an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which was accepted and has since remained unchanged. The 
provisions for membership are now: “ Any woman who has received 
a degree in Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Literature from any college, 
university, or scientific school admitted to the Association is en- 
titled to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on a 
three-fourths vote of the Executive Committee, confirmed by vote 
of three fourths of the members of the Association present at any 
regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action by the Associa- 
tion shall be given with the call for the meeting.” Under the new 
Constitution two colleges were admitted and one rejected. 

In September, 1886, the Committee on Colleges reported adversely 
in the case of two colleges, and in view of the difference of opinion 
both in the Committee and throughout the Association concerning 
the third, which had already been once rejected, the chairman 
advised that an attempt be made to secure the withdrawal of the 
application. Atthe next meeting it was decided that further action 
was unnecessary, as no formal application had been made. 

The work devolving upon the Committee on Colleges had been 
most arduous. In spite of their efforts to decide upon some basis 
of admission, they had been unable to recommend any, and the 
decisions of the Executive Committee were, in a sense, arbitrary. 
At this juncture the relation of the Branches required special con- 
sideration, and it was, therefore, voted in January, 1887, to place on 
file all applications for admission received during the year. A prop- 
osition looking to the union of the Western Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnz with this Association seemed a matter of paramount 
importance, and the Association, therefore, voted in January, 1888, 
that “in view of proposed measures which may affect the organiza- 
tion of the Association, and which are now receiving the attention 
of the members, it is at present inexpedient to add to the number 
of institutions represented in the membership of the Association.” 
This vote is still in force, but as the proposed measures have been 
acted upon, the Executive Committee have decided that it is both 
timely and expedient to decide the vexed question if possible. 

The present status of the matter is that six colleges have been 
added to the original eight, four have been rejected, and action on 
sixteen has been deferred. Four of the colleges were admitted 
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within a year after the organization of the Association. One was 
admitted the following year, and the last in March, 1886. 

The difference in the methods by which these institutions were 
admitted shows not only that the Association has gradually come 
to a realization of the importance of this subject, but that a 
distinctly conservative policy has been developed. The first two 
colleges were admitted practically without debate. The last was 
considered carefully by a special committee, who reported unani- 
mously in its favor, The Executive Committee, after further 
correspondence, unanimously adopted the report. This action was 
presented to the General Association together with a detailed 
statement of the reasons which had led the Committee to their de- 
cision. Final action was deferred to the next quarterly meeting and 
notice was given with the call for the meeting, in order that due 
consideration might be given the subject by all the members. 

The Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz has followed the 
standard of the Association of Collegiate Alumna, and has the 
same list of colleges in its membership. The two associations are 
now practically united and a joint committee has been appointed 
to recommend a policy concerning the future admission of colleges. 

Several lines are open to us. We may accept all regularly given 
college degrees without discrimination, as has been suggested. We 
may limit our membership to institutions of exceptionally high 
standard. Or we may include in our membership those institutions 
which, though not of the highest rank, justify their right to the 
name of college by maintaining strictly collegiate standards. 

The committees of the Association have learned in the past the 
practical impossibility of following the first course. An inquiry into 
the method adopted by State legislatures in granting the right to con- 
fer degrees reveals the fact that the college is in some States on the 
same plane with the manufacturing corporation and is incorporated 
under the same general law. The result is only too manifest. 
Degrees are given by institutions which have not the least claim to 
collegiate rank. It would be natural to turn to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for assistance, but we find that it makes no serious attempt at 
classification, judging from the fact that in the report for 1885-86, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr Colleges are tabulated with sem- 
inaries, academies, and other private schools, while Wells College 
and Ingham University appear with Harvard, Cornell, and Johns 


Hopkins in the list of three hundred and forty-six colleges and 
universities. 
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It is evident that the adoption of any such policy of indiscrimina- 
tion would at once frustrate one of the chief aims of this Association, 
viz., to aid in maintaining a high standard for the collegiate edu- 
cation of women. Your Committee have therefore come to the 
conclusion that a standard must be fixed for the guidance of this 
Association. In making this statement they are aware that serious 
difficulties confront them, but they are difficulties which meet other 
organizations and have to be solved according to individual condi- 
tions. This Association as a private organization has the same 
right to discriminate in regard to its membership which the col- 
leges and universities exercise in receiving graduates from other 
institutions in their various classes, or organizations like the Phi 
Beta Kappa in establishing chapters, or University Clubs in admit- 
ting members. Moreover, this Association, organized without any 
definite basis of membership, is free, as is every similar one, to 
adopt, when it is prepared to maintain them, those conditions of 
membership which seem most likely to forward its object and least 
likely to impede its efforts. If it should appear that these aims 
would be best secured by a standard slightly higher than that of 
some of the institutions already an integral part of our body, this 
standard should be adopted. It is customary for organizations to 
decide very speedily upon their policy in respect to conditions of 
membership. This Association, on the contrary, has for five years 
waived a decision with the belief that the importance of the matter 
required more judgment and experience than were at its command 
during the first years after its organization ; and with the expecta- 
tion, which has since been realized, that in the progress of time 
the tendencies of collegiate methods would become more clearly 
defined. 

Your Committee in drawing the line believe that rigid exclusive- 
ness is not at present practicable, but they would advocate a policy 
which would maintain a genuine collegiate standard in the Associa- 
tion. ‘They recommend that there be two steps in the admission 
of colleges, viz., nomination and election. The following rules 
shall in general govern nomination: a college desiring member- 
ship shall show, (1) that its faculty are not called upon to give pre- 
paratory instruction, (2) that its requirements for admission are 
equal to those adopted by the colleges already belonging to the 
Association, (3) that it has a certain number of graduates who 
desire to belong to the Association. 

1, In seeking the factor which gives the college an academic 
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character, we find that it is in great part the preparatory depart- 
ment. President Hyde has well indicated the difference in aim 
between the academy and the college, and says that “ since the 
aims of the two institutions are so different, it is generally recog- 
nized that when possible it is best for both that they be kept 
separate.” If the members of a faculty are called upon for even a 
small part of their time to conduct classes by academic methods, 
the artificial and more or less pedantic atmosphere which, as 
President Hyde says, is inevitable, will of necessity permeate 
the college and impede its real work. 

Of the fourteen colleges in the Association nine have never had 
preparatory departments. Three colleges have preparatory depart- 
ments. In one the work is entirely distinct, being carried on in a 
separate building and by an independent staff of teachers. In 
another the pupils live in private families, and attend the school as 
they would any private institution, though they have in part the 
same teachers as the collegiate students and recite in the same 
building at a different time of the day. The third is in a new State, 
and sub-freshman courses are temporarily offered in view of the 
lack of suitable preparatory schools in many parts of the State. 
Two colleges have relinquished such departments with most grati- 
fying results. Freed from the strain and burden of sub-collegiate 
methods and rules, the colleges have made rapid strides for- 
ward in their legitimate province, and their alumnz unite in a sense 
of deep satisfaction at the removal of what they have truly felt to 
be an incubus. It is evident that, as has been remarked, where 
colleges are new, as in the West to-day, college and academy are 
united, but where colleges are old and well established, college and 
academy are separate. It is not assuming too much to say that 
whatever influence the Association may have will be directed 
toward aiding in effecting this separation. With these facts in 
view, the Committee believe that in the future the Association 
should not admit while faculties labor under the necessity of fitting 
their own students for collegiate work. 

2. The standard of requirements for admission to the course in 
arts is limited by the Committee to the four most important sub- 
jects, viz., English, Latin, Greek, and mathematics. In making up 
this standard no account has been taken of the scientific school, 
already belonging tothe Association, since it does not offer a course 
in arts. It is assumed that the standard will be equally high for 
the courses in philosophy, science, and literature. In English the 
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standard shall be equivalent to that agreed upon by the Commis- 
sion of Colleges in New England. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas in 1881 nine of the thirteen colleges in the Association 
did not require an examination on any specified English works, 
there are only three at the present time which have not adopted 
this requirement. In Latin the entrance examination shall include 
grammar, prosody, prose composition, four books of Cesar, six 
books of the Aineid, and seven orations of Cicero or their equiva- 
lent. Three of the colleges require more than this amount, one 
requires less, but makes up the deficiency in a measure by requiring 
an exceptional amount of mathematics. In Greek the entrance 
examination shall include grammar, prose composition, three books 
of the Anabasis, and three books of the Iliad or their equivalent. 
Six colleges require more than this amount, three require less, 
but in its place demand more Latin or more mathematics than the 
Committee recommend. If Greek is not specified for the degree 
in arts, an equivalent amount of French or German should be 
demanded. In mathematics the entrance exmaination shall include 
arithmetic, algebra through quadratics, and plane geometry. Five 
colleges require more than this amount, two require less, but 
make up the deficiency by demanding more Latin or Greek. It 
will be noted that though six colleges fall below this standard each 
in one subject, four of the six require more than the specified 
amount in some other subject. 

3. The third recommendation of the Committee, that a certain 
number of alumne, viz., twenty, should desire to belong to the Asso- 
ciation, is based on the experience of the past. The six new colleges 
have added but seventy-four members out of a total of seven hundred 
and forty-eight, and of the six, four have less than ten representatives 
each. ‘The representation by institutions has been largely increased 
without a corresponding re-enforcement of members. If personal 
attainments formed the basis of membership, it would be expedient 
to make provisions for individual cases, but under the present cir- 
cumstances, unless a college offers inducements which will draw a 
fair number of women to it, or if, on the other hand, its graduates, 
except in a few isolated instances, do not feel an interest in the 
object of this Association, there would be little profit in offering 
them the right of fellowship. 

The Committee appreciate the fact that a college may meet these 
requirements and be eligible to nomination and yet fail to have the 
genuine collegiate spirit. It is impossible with the present wide 
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variance of opinion among educators to determine in what the col- 
legiate spirit essentially consists. But that it has qualities peculiar 
to itself no one who has come in touch with it can fail to recognize. 
Adequate equipment and endowment for the work undertaken, an 
able personnel in the faculty, a suitable specialization of their 
duties, a close relation between the trustees and the institution, 
alertness in profiting by the advance in the different departments 
of human knowledge, a fitting appreciation of the relation between 
the college and the community, a high ideal of knowledge, and a 
due sense of proportion between breadth and specialization, are 
some of the indeterminate elements which combine to form the 
college. 

The Committee therefore recommend that a special committee of 
five on the Admission of Colleges be appointed from the Associa- 
tion at large by the Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of 
the Committee to receive all applications for membership made on 
the basis adopted, conduct the necessary correspondence, and 
report the results of such investigation into methods and character- 
istics of the colleges as will enable the Executive Committee and 
the Association to make a wise decision. Election shall take 
place as now provided in the Constitution. 


MARION TALBOT, 
LUCY M. SALMON, 
ANNIE HOWES BARUS, 
JULIA S. LATIMER, 
LUCY C. ANDREWS, 
Committee. 
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The present time might justly be called the Renaissance of educational 
method. Pestalozzi, Froebel, the Arnolds, Mill, and Herbert Spencer — not 
to count Bacon, Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle — are studied with far more 
interest and followed with much more intention than was the case two 
decades ago. The fierce competition of modern life, the phases of full- 
grown democracy, continually develop new problems, which the higher edu- 
cation tries to solve. The zeal of our most cultured teachers is tempered 
by a wide outlook. Our calendar has bristled with anniversaries of late. 
In moments of economy some of us have grumbled secretly at the ever- 
recurring outlay of time, strength, and speech. But Americans are the most 
intelligently sensitive people under the sun. To look at themselves forward 
and backward, from French, English, and German view-points, with refer- 
ence to their heredity and their posterity, their local institutions, and their 
foreign immigration, cannot fail to refine the national mind and conscience, 
And perhaps the first distinct advance which we, as women, note, consists 
in the widened scope of inquiry. People whose reading still dwells upon 
the question of “ Sex in Education,” need to take new bearings. “ Shall 
girls go to college?” is still asked, it is true, but only by those whose 
opportunities or whose powers of generalization have been limited. There 
are very many such persons, there are even large communities where their 
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doubts prevail. Conspicuous among them is the well-to-do, well-bred public 
of New York City. It is so important to lead them to an affirmative answer 
that the college-trained woman must justify her own aims by all the 
woman’s graces and the scholar’s arts. But even in New York we may 
hope much from the Columbia Annex and its sponsors. In Philadelphia 
the enlightening influence of Bryn Mawr will be potent and constant. I 
believe that the interests of woman’s education, the growth and success of 
our Association, depend most upon the right answer given to another two- 
fold question, which we may ask in the same spirit as our brothers, — 
‘What shall the college be? What defects now vitiate the ideal towards 
which we strive, each as the loyal daughter of her own Alma Mater, all as 
patriotic women, resolved that the college shall be in the future as in the 
past, the fountain of the nation’s life, light, and liberty?” To enjoy the 
sense of co-operation is a great good; to banish by our judicious work false 
impressions of the social drawbacks of college education is right and neces- 
sary. In working for our parent institutions, we are greatly stimulated by 
understanding each other’s methods. But our mission towards the college 
in general ought to transcend other objects. 

The most marked phase of present thought about college work is the 
lack of uniformity, of commonly accepted tests. It follows, perhaps, from 
the diverse origin of our collegiate institutions; its effects are felt all 
through our educational system, and issue in many loose and fallacious 
views widely prevalent. Those who deal with secondary education con- 
stantly meet one paradox, amusing, but disastrous. The American sets an 
enormous value on time, but none so wasteful of time as he, in educational 
processes. Expert testimony is given us as to the immense waste of time in 
most public and high schools. This becomes deplorable when we augment 
it by the discord between school preparation and college requirements. 
Multiply it again by the difference between the work done in the poverty- 
stricken, meagrely equipped, scantily officered college, whose guardians have 
drifted behind the age, and that of the swiftly, growing institution whose 
means and methods embody the best resources of the best instructors. Gov- 
ernment lists and public opinion count the degrees of the two equivalent. 
Hence we find working society weighed down with unjust burdens at the 
point where efficiency and organized power should theoretically be greatest. 
Now assimilation is the lesson which our republic allots to all her children. 
College graduates, especially women, are largely responsible for right means: 
of promoting the intellectual part of the process. They have wide influence 
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as exponents of good methods of training; and if their education has 
taught them anything at all, they have learned that intellectual standards 
have influence, not for one day but for long time. Perhaps, then, it will be 
safe to assume as the major premise of my hasty and fragmentary reason- 
ing, that our ideal college is, for present purposes, in, of, and for the 
United States. 

Illustrating the various topics of to-day’s interest, it has, as I have 
implied, seemed possible to utilize college records “without distinction of 
sex.” Save for a more exact provision for social guardianship, nearly every 
feature of the woman’s college has its parallel in the man’s. However, we 
must never forget one sex distinction potent at the present stage of woman’s 
development. Women take their college life so much more seriously than 
men that it makes deeper, more lasting impressions upon them. A brother 
and sister leave their Nebraska home to register at Amherst and Smith Col- 
leges ; from a California household the boys go to Harvard and the girls 
to Bryn Mawr, Vassar, or Wellesley; or two New York cousins go together 
to Michigan University. Always we find the young woman most impressed 
and most influenced, in sympathy or in opposition, by the marked changes 
in surroundings, social atmosphere, and intellectual methods. And, as 
the formative influences of her after-life will probably be less compre- 
hensive than those of her male relatives, she must, and her critics must, 
make more carefully the personal equation in estimating her views, preju- 
dices, and educational prepossessions, so largely formed during the plastic 
period of her life. In the twenty-five years of woman’s college history, I 
think that this occult factor has been very active. It promises to be even 
more aggressive in the future. 

If any phase of college development may be estimated in facts, spite 
of the all-compelling scantiness of endowment funds, it is the interest felt in 
systematic physical culture. The achievement of some individuals and 
bodies of graduates in providing fine gymnasiums for their own colleges, 
important as it is, is surpassed by the wide influence exerted upon the 
primary and secondary schools and on womanhood at large. As physi- 
cians and investigators in sanitary science, as teachers of physiology and 
rational voice-culture, as mothers and philanthropists, our graduates have 
ably reinforced the work of specialists. If no counter influences were 
developed, there would seem warrant for expecting ere long a generation 
of sound feminine bodies whose possessors might test the higher educa- 
tion as most of us have not. When I heard, a fortnight ago, of a large 
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wotking-girls’ club, whose members had been coaxed to exchange their 
corsets and close-fitting dresses for loose, comfortable blouses and skirts 
during their tedious hours of slavery to the needle, my heart leaped within 
me. Working through the physical elements also is that new form of 
benevolence from some of whose apostles you will hear to-day. At once 
analytic and synthetic in its methods, it aims to utilize physical, social, 
and political science. The hearts and the judgment of college-trained 
women join in earnest hopes for its prosperity. If it succeeds and broadens 
as it ought, it must forever redeem the reproach of selfishness so often 
urged against self-culture. 

In the religious and governmental ordering of our colleges, the golden 
mean between strict guardianship and entire individual freedom seems to 
have been everywhere sought. Not all of our older and soberer heads 
would agree that it has been everywhere found. Yet, in general, a decided 
gain has been made in means of promoting self-respect and dignified self- 
control, One institution, which at first bound its students to attend sixteen 
religious services per week, and hear exclusively the preaching of the col- 
lege chaplain, giving supervision, and requiring minute reports for every 
daily performance, from bathing to shopping, now permits entire freedom of 
action, subject only to self-registered reports for exercise, hours of retiring, 
and chapel attendance. Conversely, another which originally gave absolute 
freedom in hours, in choice of residence and recreation, has now carefully 
limited the residence of its women students, committing their hours, visit- 
ors, etc., to the general supervision of a “college mother.” In both institu- 
tions, interest in religious subjects is stimulated by variety and excellence in 
chapel ministrations. Some colleges have given their undergraduates much 
more freedom after abolishing preparatory departments, originally felt to 


be burdensome but necessary appendages to the college proper. In other 


in tances, the working out of co-education has developed intricacies requir- 
ing judicious counter-measures. To the large body of thoughtful alumnz 
wider knowledge of the world has brought an ever-growing sense of the 
subtle power of social conventionalities. They have brought to bear upon 
their younger sisters an enormous force in co-operation with just law. The 
college community must always have conditions peculiar to itself, but it 
seems to grow more nearly, year by year, into the likeness of the world 
surrounding it. 

Just now its gravest problem is to reconcile a womanly freedom in the 
use of time with womanly prudence in the outlay of strength. Here, as 
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everywhere else, woman’s enthusiastic ambition and her ability to draw 
largely for a while upon an uncertain reserve of nerve power, combine with 
the growing attractiveness of college programmes and threaten grave evils 
of excess. When it becomes the fashion in a woman’s college to study 
until the small hours, no amount of healthful exercise, no regularity in 
daily regimen can long counterbalance the general strain. I must own 
that several recent exhibitions of misplaced zeal have made me fear that 
Dr. Clarke’s old arguments might soon be hurled at us from a new and more 
dangerous point of vantage. The more independent of mature companion- 
ships the student’s life becomes, the greater the danger of sweeping con- 
tagion in girlish follies. And when comparatively mature years and high 
mental average exclude feasting and practical jokes, there will be the tacit 
but real emulation in the martyrdom of the lamp. One notes with satisfac- 
tion the growing fashion of naming class-officers among the Faculty, whose 
relation to the students is the more influential because personal and 
_ informa]. ‘The world’s logic will never — at least, not in our time — distin- 
guish between the foolish individual and the sober-minded mass, in estimat- 
ing the comparative risks of higher education for boys and girls. And the 
girl’s temptation to reckless over-study, though far more innocent than the 
boy’s proneness to cards and fast horses, is not met by parents with half as 
much philosophical resignation. 

Hastening on to the intellectual side of college life, new phases allure 
us with all the charms of number, novelty, and variety. I can touch 
only two or three, which [ want to leave with a question in your thoughts. 
Even these lead us to a truly debatable ground.. Must we face the ques- 
tions so long current concerning the “elective system”? Must we, more- 
over, accept or disprove, as a touchstone of theory, that distinction between 
the college and the university. which names discipline and breadth of mind 
as the chief aim of the former, while indorsing individual achievement — 
original research — as the just end of the latter? Since the ablest of our 
college officers have been found wanting before these themes, — not, indeed, 
in the power to achieve good results, but in ability to win unanimous ver- 
dicts,— I need not be too much ashamed to skirt them cautiously along the 
outer edge. Some facts, results, connected with them, may be quoted with 
a measure of confidence. 

The noticeable feature of our college world of to-day is the wide-spread 
and constant recognition of foreign scholastic influences, especially those 
of the German gymnasium and university, So manifold are the forms in 
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which these appear, that one cannot be’sure of tracing them all. Of course, 
much is to be ascribed to progressive influences, a wider range of reading, 
and foreign travel, more general and more wisely pursued. Another portion 
comes through revived interest in the Romance literatures and the use of 
French and German treatises in the sciences. But very strong and very 
perceptible are those influences exerted upon our collegiate institutions by 
graduates of recent years. These, highly gifted in many instances, have 
followed post-graduate courses abroad, and entered professorships and 
instructorships at home with consequent prestige. Naturally they incline 
strongly towards the methods of their foreign training. The old-time model 
of the American college, pure and simple, compares very ill, in their eyes, 
with the richly equipped, solidly grown, old universities, in whose libraries, 
museums, and laboratories their maturer aims have been followed with de- 
lightful freedom, Especially does the “ country college ” repel them by its 
necessary limitations in numbers and in variety of intellectual forces. 
Much trenchant and valuable criticism recently passed upon our college 
methods must be received with allowance for these natural prejudices. Of 
the confusion resulting from the indiscreet use of university methods in a 
bounded college course, we shall be reminded hereafter. But, just now, 
the general stimulus derived from these young, vigorous Doctors of Philos- 
ophy and of Laws is proving most valuable. Old institutions are shaken 
out of their fatuous self-satisfaction; faculties and trustees learn the real 
use of libraries and collections ; and the perfunctory, conventional modes 
of teaching which have come down to us from the fathers drone out the 
knell of their own doom. “ When teachers were scarce,” says a recent 
critic, ‘a person who could put questions out of a book passed for a teacher. 
And in still ruder times, when books were few, and those few were chained, 
a man who dictated lectures to be taken down verbatim might pass for a 
professor.” Some modern instances of this sort, belated snowdrifts in shel- 
tered valleys, linger here and there in our college chairs; their survival is 
soon to be made impossible, not only by the brisk competition of able young 
teachers but by the merciless, if immature, criticism of students prepared 
for college under a new regime. ‘This better college preparation is again 
doubly influenced. First, there is an heroic effort to correct the false ratio 
between the evenly graded German gymnasium or French /ye¢e and the uni- 
versity, on the one side, and our American secondary school, — be it public 
high school, endowed academy, or private classical school, — as related to 
the small colleges of infinitely varying merit or to the universities with their 
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specialized and optional courses. For these efforts again we are largely 
indebted to ambitious sons or daughters of our best colleges, resolved to 
make teaching an honorable profession, and practically striving to win good 
places in the halls of Alma Mater by fine work and reputation won outside. 
“Twenty years ago,” said President Eliot last summer, “leading colleges 
were satisfied to take men just graduated in arts as tutors in Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics. Now they expect a candidate for a tutorship to have devoted 
two or three years to study after taking his bachelor’s degree. School 
boards and trustees have become correspondingly exacting.” 

Such teachers, while minute and scholarly in method, are likely to take 
less account of their especial field of work than the more experienced. 
Hence their beneficial influence is somewhat counterbalanced by the savor 
of university methods infused by them into the secondary school. But con- 
cerning the enormous revolution they have wrought testimony is abounding. 
“When I went to Amherst half a century ago,” said a distinguished divine 
a few weeks since, “although my preparation had béen received at a New 
England academy of the superior sort, nothing could have been more loose 
and ramshackle than the Latin, Greek, and mathematics which constituted 
my sole academic outfit.” And lest this statement seem to deal with the 
dim past, let me quote the autobiographical confession of a college graduate 
of ’77, whose enthusiastic and scholarly teaching since graduation does 
something to justify otherwise incredible statements: ‘* At about fourteen 
my regular study began, and allowing for more than a year and a half of 
loss from absence, my preparation for college was certainly made in about 
two years. In that time, not counting ‘natural philosophy’ and several 
kindred studies, I began Greek, and studied enough French to enter the 
Freshman class, algebra, geometry, some arithmetic, rhetoric, botany, an- 
cient history, and the following Latin authors : Cesar, four books, Virgil’s 
fEneid, six books, Cicero, six orations, De Amicitia and De Senectute, 
Sallust’s Catiline, Livy’s Preface and Book XXI., Horace’s Odes and Satires 
in the usual proportion, Two of my teachers were excellent in analytic 
work, and the boys from the school were always thought to do well at 
Princeton. Still the work had to be so hurried that no fineness was pos- 
sible. Only after going to college had I a realizing sense that the English 
language was spelled, and there were, no doubt, many other defects in my 
training as important if not so conspicuous.” 

However strongly we may feel that exceptional powers only could have 
made possible this “severe mental scamper,” with its eventually good 
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results, we are glad that for the average student, a more rigid system and 
sterner insistence upon mental drill now make such haste impossible. 
Given a student or group of students well aligned by recent methods of 
preparation, the comparative progress made during college years shows a 
geometric ratio. ‘ Did we get our diplomas at half-price?” said an alumna 
graduated eight years later from the same college as the one just quoted,— 
half glorying in the growth of Alma Mater, half blaming the supposed lacks 
which caused her own sense of mental incompleteness. 

A second class of influences from our “kin beyond seas ” should really 
rank first, both in time and in power. You will recall the statements made 
in Prof. Salmon’s interesting paper given you two years ago, concerning the 
Prussian models which influenced the organization of the University of 
Michigan and determined its clear, harmonious relation to the State second- 
ary schools. From that same fountain-head streams of inspiring influence 
can be traced throughout our country, — in Presidents White and Adams 
of Cornell, President Freeman of Wellesley, —in heads of strong, growing 
departments at many of our women’s and men’s colleges, who teach us year 
by year the effective power which German thoroughness and sustained effort 
may win when well ingrafted upon American enthusiasm and inventiveness. 
Another power was the career of Francis Lieber in America, leaving enlight- 
enment wherever it paused, — in the physical culture of Massachusetts, on 
the system of Girard College, and upon his professional office in South 
Carolina. At last, through Columbia College, its influence was transmitted 
to an enormous number of the most plastic and virile intellects of the coun- 
try, to win golden results in law, politics, and historical research. George 
Bancroft’s splendid historical work may fairly be counted a product of Ger- 
manculture. ‘ The students of Prof. Burgess went to Berlin in shoals. . . 
They all went to hear Droysen lecture, and came home with trunks full of 
Droysen’s Preussische Polittk and of the writings of Leopold Von Ranke 
Not all of these young men have since becom: historians; but none of 
them are the worse for their travels.” Prof. Burgess’s able and progressive 
successor at Amherst College, Anson D. Morse, was the pupil of Bluntschli 
at Heidelberg ; and those of you who know his essay “ Preparation for Citi- 
zenship at Amherst ” must have felt as I do that the German instinct for 
co-ordination, rightly assimilated, bids fair to supply an invaluable link 
between the political science of our schools and the practice of our local 
politics. ‘ 

After much the same fashion might be sketched the development of 
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the physical sciences in America, both as regards past inspiration and 
present incentive. ‘‘ Each year,” says Samuel Sheldon, “more than one 
hundred and fifty American students pursue their post-graduate studies 
in German universities”; attracted by the comparative cheapness of 
living, the incidental acquirement of the language, the size, convenience, 
freedom of the laboratories, by close relations with the savants at the 
heads of departments, and advantages for pursuing original work. It is 
obvious that the ideal of the European university is constantly acting and 
reacting upon our American scholars, and especially in the splendid devel- 
opment of science, historical and physicial, which is fast transforming our 
curricula. 

Now that American eyes are fairly opened to these vasts fields of 
intellectual research, we need not fear that the old-time unvarying curriculum 
can ever again circumscribe the student world within village limits. The 
delights, the rewards of the seminary method of study, once experienced by 
able teacher and earnest pupil, can hardly be renounced. But it is difficult 
to secure perfect adaptation between the methods of one race and the 
mental bent of another. Sometimes more of mechanical than of organic 
progress seems indicated in the present strongly marked tendencies of our 
higher education. The fact that talented specialists, necessarily unsym- 
metrical in their gifts, have been, to a large degree, the vehicle of the new 
ideas lately imported into our colleges, demands allowance. Occasionally 
intellectual arrogance or too loftyidealism requires still more. I am willing 
to own that my acquaintance with the college world to-day makes me fear 
that the college proper, the necessary intermediate stage between element- 
ary, disciplinary drill and individual scholarly achievement, is in sore need of 
reinforcement from those who know its true function in American life. 
Even we American women are born utilitarians, conscious or unconscious, 
therefore likely to interest ourselves so much in the fostering of studies 
comparatively new in America and closely related to the practical interests 
of life as to forget the proportionate advance due to the old. ‘‘ That broad- 
ening of the mind by an apprenticeship to the idea that there are many 
things which the student must learn before he can begin to be a scholar, 
which it is the province of the co/lege to foster, will be neglected,” says 
President Hyde, “and we shall have the sorry sight of immature youths 
affecting to be scholars before they have learned to be students.” Or at 
the opposite pole of danger, he might have added, we shall have the man 
or woman who issues from scholastic halls to reiterate the fallacy so 
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common in uncollegiate America, that comprehensive training is con- 
temptible compared with the trained ability to earn money. 

“What do you infer from the American tendency towards ‘practical 
studies’ ?” I asked a thoughtful teacher, conversant alike with the conditions 
of school and college. This is the substance of his reply: ‘The popular 
thought, intently interested in the mystery of matter, influences the tenden- 
cies of scholastic training. The courses of study in those colleges and 
universities which are most largely attended are both a cause and a result 
of the materialism of the age. They attract in steadily increasing numbers 
the youth who are most keenly sympathetic with the spirit of the age, and 
who, availing themselves of the elective system, choose those studies which 
deal with social and physical laws. Manipulation and experiment are more 
fascinating, more exact, perhaps less exacting, than the critical and specula- 
tive study of classics and metaphysics. For more than a century the higher 
schools were the leaders of the American people, commanded their loyal 
respect, dictated their lines of thought. Under existing conditions we may 
assert that popular tendencies are dictating the courses to be pursued by the 
schools.” 

As women are naturally more enthusiastic than men, even more likely 
to be swayed by temporal and personal influences, are there not distinctive 
dangers for them in the new ordering of college conditions? If the elective 
system be given free operation at the end of the Freshman year, will not 
their preference for university methods of work combine with the present 
great popularity of. historical and physical science to the detriment of that 
rounded course of disciplinary study which woman’s temperament needs 
even more than man’s? Here comes ina matter of mechanical imperfection 
in the new system. I have been confidently told by some instructors that 
in modern language classes comprising Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior, the Freshmen felt the stimulating influences of the Seniors ; no nar- 
rowing influences came from the Freshmen. Granted this apparent incon- 
sistency, would the same have held true of a class in medizval history or 
in biology? Now, granted a sufficiently even adaptation to the study in 
hand, let us suppose the free university method of study pursued during 
the term to be followed by the correspondingly severe examination. Will 
that not press unequally on Freshmen and Seniors? Will it not in both 
classes result in something very like “ cramming,” doubly harmful in view 
of the generous imprudence lately referred to? 

You will perhaps meet all these objections by quoting the advancing 
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age of matriculation to which most college records bear witness. But by 
the time — now not very far distant — that liberal education for women 
becomes a matter of course, not an exception or a passing fashion with the 
well-to-do, the need of earning a living will underlie it with women as with 
men. Will not women’s colleges then find the comparatively late period of 
graduation disadvantageous, as colleges for men now confessedly do? And 
will not, moreover, the same variety in purpose result in the correspond- 


ing variety in kind and degree of preparation which constitutes a source of 
confusion in men’s colleges? 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA: 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting will be held at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 25 Niagara Square, Buffalo, N. Y., on Friday and 
Saturday, October 25 and 26, 1889. 

At this meeting the Constitution recently adopted by both the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz and the Western Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnz will go into effect, and the two associations will become 
one. 

In the hope of co-ordinating and stimulating the interests of the 
united Association, the business session will be devoted largely to a 
consideration of the different lines of work at present carried on by 
the two organizations. 

The social gatherings will be a special feature of the meeting. The 
Association will be the guest of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, whose officers hope to provide private entertainment for 
all alumnz who can attend the meeting. Application should be made 
before October 18, if possible, to Mrs. B. H. Williams, 17 West Utica 
Street, Buffalo, and the address of the hostess will be sent at once. 
Those arriving without notice may go to 25 Niagara Square, where 
directions will be given them. Accommodations for those who prefer 
hotels may be found at The Genesee ($2.50 to $3 oo per day) or The 
Iroquois ($3.00 to $3.50 per day). 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union will give a recep- 
tion at the home of the Union on Friday evening, from eight to ten 
o'clock. 





Visiting members of the Association are invited to visit the Buffalo 
Library, the Buffalo Historical Society, and the various philanthropic 
and charitable organizations of the city. 

Arrangements will be made for an excursion to Niagara Falls, at 
the close of the meeting, and special reduced rates at hotels and 
places of interest will be secured. 

The meeting promises to be one of marked profit and pleasure, and 
it is hoped that a large number of members will signify, by their at- 
tendance, their interest in the organization. 

Members are requested promptly to notify the secretary of the 
A. C. A. of any change of address. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary of the A. C. A. 


HARRIET A. KIMBALL, 
Secretary of the W. A. C. A. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, MAss., Oct. 8, 1889. 
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Programme. 


FRIDAY MORNING, IO O'CLOCK. 


Address of welcome by the President of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
Response by the President of the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
Annual Reports of the Secretaries. 
Annual Reports of the Treasurers. 

Report of the Joint Committee on Admission of Colleges. 


Discussion. 


LUNCHEON AND SOCIAL REUNION. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 O’CLOCK. 


Reports of Committees of the W. A. C. A., on “ Fellowship,” Miss A. R. Haire, 


Chairman; and “ Memorial to Johns Hopkins University,” Mrs. E. B. Dakin, Chair- 
man. 


Reports of Committees of the A. C. A., on “ Withdrawals from College,” Miss 
M. S. Case, Chairman; “ Endowment of Colleges,” Miss A. W. Foster, Chairman; 
and “ Fellowship,” Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Chairman. 

Report of Bureau of Collegiate Information. Mrs. Kate Morris Cone. 

Annual Reports of the State Directors, and of the Washington, New York, Pacific, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Central New York, and Minnesota Branches. 


Paper: “ Bureau of Occupations for Women.” Miss Eva M. Tappan, of the Phila- 
delphia Branch. 


FRIDAY EVENING, 8 TO 10 0’CLOCK, 


Reception by the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


SATURDAY MORNING, IO O’CLOCK. 


Paper: “ George Eliot as a Representative of her Times.” (Successful Thesis for 
the Fellowship for 1888-9%) Miss Ida M. Street. 
Paper: “ University Extension.” Miss Helen Dawes Brown. 


Discussion. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 0’CLOCK. 


Action on the following amendments to the Constitution : — 


ARTICLE VII. Add, “ Each Recording Secretary of a Branch shall make an annual 
report to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz.”’ 

ARTICLE VIII. Strike out, “The admission fee shall be two dollars.” 

Election of officers. 


Unfinished business. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


This Association was organized in January, 1882, for the 
purpose of uniting the alumnz of different institutions for prac- 
tical educational work. A couple of years later the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz was established for a similar 
purpose. The two organizations have recently been united, 
and are carrying on many important lines of work. The mem- 
bership numbers nearly one thousand. Women are eligible 
who have taken degrees in arts, philosophy, science or litera- 
ture from the following colleges: Boston University, Univer- 
sity of California, Cornell University, University of Kansas, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, 
Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Smith College, Syra- 
cuse University, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan 
University, University of Wisconsin. One regular meeting of 
the Association is held annually, and reports and papers are 
issued at frequent intervals. 

Eight Branches have been organized, making centres for 
local work, and members of the General Association are always 
welcomed to the sessions. The places and times of meeting, 
with the names and addresses of the secretaries, are as 


follows :— 


WASHINGTON BRANCH. February, April, October, December. Miss T. L. Smith, 
1100 M Street, Washington, D. C. 


New York BRANCH. January, March, May, November. Miss E. R. Hoy, 46 
East 21st Street, New York City. 








PACIFIC BRANCH. January, May, July, October. Miss Milicent W. Shinn, 420 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. January, April, October. Miss E. M. Tappan, 215 
Pearl Street, Camden, N. J. 


BosTON BRANCH. February, April, November. Miss M. L. Mason, 164 West 
Chester Park, Boston. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK BRANCH. March, May, September, December, in Syracuse. 
Miss L..N. Kennedy, 715 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA BRANCH. Monthly in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Miss Alice V. 
Ames, 501 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO BRANCH. February, May, November. Miss Katharine Sharp, Ravens- 
wood, Ill. 


The organization of the following Branches will soon be 


completed :— 


DETROIT BRANCH. January, April, November. Miss Carolyn Macadam, 97 
Pitcher Street, Detroit, Mich. 


INDIANA BRANCH. Miss Helen S. Pearson, 529 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis. 


WESTERN NEW YORK BRANCH. Mrs. Lena H. Severance, 783 Seventh Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Women who are eligible are cordially invited to join by 


filling out the enclosed blank and sending it with the annual 


fee of one dollar to the General Secretary. If a graduate is 


married, she is requested to give her maiden name in full and 
the initials of her husband. New members are also asked to 
state if they wish to be associated with a Branch, and in that 
case to enclose the extra fee of fifty cents. 

A response before December 15th will ensure the inser- 


tion of the name in the Register, which is to be issued shortly. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, President. 
MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, November 25, 1889. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 






The Association is now engaged in several lines of work. 


whose success will depend largely on the general co-operation 





of the members. Their attention is called to the following 





















methods of furthering the interests of the Association, and it is 


hoped that their aid will be given promptly and generously. 


1. The Bureau of Collegiate Information, under the 
charge of Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, Hartford, Vt., wishes to 
procure copies of magazine and newspaper articles, essays, 
catalogues and all other printed matter containing facts or 
discussions concerning the collegiate education of women in 
any of its aspects. 

2. The European Fellowship ($500 per annum), under 
the charge of Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., and the American Fellowship 
($350 per annum), under the charge of Miss A. R. Haire, 
Hardy Hall, Eau Claire, Wis., are in need of further support. 
Annual subscriptions, even of small amounts, will be the most 
helpful way of aiding in these efforts to promote high scholar- 
ship among American women. 


3. The Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss 





Alla W. Foster, Chairman, Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass., is 


endeavoring to excite public sentiment in favor of stronger 
financial support of existing colleges. The members at large 
can aid in this effort by securing the publication of the 
accompanying leaflet in the public press. Copies may be 
obtained of the Chairman for distribution among people 
whose interest should be aroused. 

4. Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Grinnell, Iowa, takes 
charge of the collection of educational news for the year. 
Facts concerning the establishment of new colleges for 


women, the opening of old institutions or new courses to 


women, the foundation of scholarships and fellowships for 


women, and any increase in educational facilities offered to 
women, or the withdrawal of any existing opportunities, 
should be communicated promptly to Mrs. Crowe. 

5. The Secretary wishes to obtain information concern- 
ing occupations, other than teaching, in which college women 
can engage with satisfaction and profit. Many individual 
experiences might prove helpful and stimulating to a large 
number of women if more generally known in the Associa- 


tion. 

Members who do not belong to Branches are reminded 
that the annual fee of one dollar is now due, and should be 
sent at once to the Treasurer, Miss H. A. Kimball, North- 
western University, Evanston, II. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, President. 


MARION TALpBot, Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST., BOSTON, 
Jan. 10, 1890. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF COLLEGES. 


——— ea 


It is well known among those who are familiar with the 
administration of colleges and universities, that their influence is 
limited in large measure by the narrow resources at their command, 
though they stand ready to meet, if not to anticipate, any rightful 
demand which an enlightened public sentiment may press upon 
‘them as sources of intellectual activity and usefulness. On the 
other hand, these whose every-day interests lie in different directions, 
and who have no opportunity of knowing that the claims upon such 
institutions are far in excess of the financial support they receive, 
not infrequently accuse them of indifference and exclusiveness. 

The recent article in “ The Forum” for November, 1889, on 
“The Cost of Universities,” presents some facts which are familiar 
to a comparatively small number of specialists, but which will 
doubtless surprise the community at large. 

There is at present, in the older part of the country at least, 
a sufficient number of so-called colleges which are hardly able to 
maintain a collegiate rank, while the institutions which have attained 
a high standard need further help to enable them to meet the 
increasing demands of the age. An effort to direct public attention 
to the need of strengthening existing colleges and of discouraging the 
formation of more institutions, with endowments wholly inadequate 
to their professions, has been undertaken by a committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 

A cursory glance at the condition of certain colleges, as reported 
to the committee by their presidents, will convince the most sceptical 
of their need of stronger financial and moral support. President 
Angell, of Michigan, writes, ‘‘ Your inquiry concerning our needs 
can properly be answered only by saying that we need all the things 
of which you speak” (general endowments, libraries, laboratories, 
fellowships and scholarships). He makes a special plea for increased 
general endowment. Oberlin calls for a general endowment, for a 
library fund, for a suitably equipped building for the scientific 
department, and for a beneficiary fund for indigent students. Smith 
College would be very glad of aid in all directions, but especially 














desires houses for its students. Wellesley hopes for endowment 
for general purposes, and a permanent fund for the support of the 
presidency and professorships. A college chapel, additional cot- 
tages, a gymnasium building, an astronomical observatory, equipment 
of the School of Art, and endowment of the School of Music are also 
greatly desired. Vassar wants, first of all, a general endowment, 
then money for the other purposes mentioned. Boston University 
needs help to educate the earnest students who must have pecuniary 
aid. More buildings are demanded by the increased numbers, 
while a large fund is essential to establish the post-graduate de- 
partment. Cornell, Kansas, Northwestern, California, Wesleyan, 
Wisconsin, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, all have 
the same great need of increased resources, especially for general 
purposes. While several of them have large funds for certain 
specified objects, these are so restricted by the terms of gift or 
bequest, that they cannot be diverted into other channels, even in 
case of the greatest financial stress. Not one of the fourteen 
institutions in the Association but feels itself hampered by lack of 
means. 

The instruction of undergraduates is no longer the whole duty 
of our higher institutions of learning. ‘To become a real force in 
the intellectual development of the human race by increasing the 
sum total of knowledge should be the noble ambition of American 
scholars, as it has long been the pride of the European Universities. 
If the moneyed men of the United States could be made to realize 
the importance of concentrating their educational gifts in order to 
promote this object, a powerful impetus would be given to original 
investigation. 

To that class of public benefactors who are especially interested 
in secondary education, or who, because of lack of sufficient money 
to endow a college, desire to found some less pretentious school, 
the Association presents the needs of the many academies and 
seminaries, whose heritage of fine buildings and glorious traditions 
threatens to succumb for lack of the financial support which 
modern methods of instruction require. 


The report, which is signed by Alla W. Foster, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Marion Talbot, Abby Leach and Martha, Foote Crowe, 
calls upon the individual members of the Association to co-operate 
in their work. It is to be hoped that their efforts will be seconded 
by all public-spirited citizens and friends of education. Miss A. W. 
Foster, Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass., will communicate with those 
who are interested in the subject. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


BY HELEN DAWES BROWN. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, October 26, 1889. 
= 


“University Extension” is a new term of education, which has acquired a 
meaning of no little importance to the community. In its strictest sense, it 
is the name of that movement in England by which a system of lectures by 
university professors has become established throughout the provinces. In 
the present paper I shall »eg leave to expand the phrase a little, so that it 
may include all possible means of extending university influence ; whether 
through the individual effort of our college graduates, through the wider 
usefulness of college buildings and apparatus, or through the sending 
abroad of college instructors. I am glad to bring the subject before this 
Association, whose members are, no doubt, already familiar with many of its 
details, because i believe that in the work of University Extension there is 
opened to educated women an unmistakable opportunity for usefulness. 

The spirit of our endeavor is contained in a quaint old sentence found in 
an ancient college endowment deed, which dates back to the fourteenth 
century. This deed records that a certain college at Cambridge was 
founded out of a desire to see the number of students increased, “to the 
end that knowledge, a pearl of great price, when they have found it and 
made it their own by instruction and study in the aforesaid university, may 
not be hidden under a bushel, but be spread abroad beyond the university, 
and thereby give light to them that walk in the dark by-ways of ignorance.” 

This was the spirit that animated ‘the three sisters commended by Rus- 
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kin: “absolutely well-educated women — wise, without either severity or 
ostentation, using all they knew for the good of their neighbors.” 

That we have no caste in America is a proposition so often stated that we 
may in time come to believe it; but, meanwhile, to most candid observers, 


two aristocracies appear to be strengthening themselves on American soil: 
the aristocracy of wealth and the aristocracy of culture. Their relations to 
each other and to the strata of society below them present some of the most 
urgent problems of the day. The responsibility of the rich to the poor was 
never more thoughtfully recognized than now. Is the relation of the intel- 
lectually rich to the intellectually poor equally satisfactory? or do the evils 
of an aristocracy infest the cultured circles of society? Are they narrow, 
selfish, snobbish ? 

Perhaps the most delightful society in America is to be found within a 
certain little coterie in our Eastern college towns; yet within this inner 
circle a familiar type, unfortunately, exists. It is the man of selfish cul- 
ture, of clannish association with people like himself, of luxurious exemp- 
tion from his inferiors, and of unlimited indulgence in personal eccentrici- 
ties. In his own charmed circle this man is an affable archangel ; outside 
of it he is a boor. ‘The effete aristocracy to which he belongs repels, where 
it is of the highest importance that it should attract. There can be little 
doubt that the college has not the hold on the imagination of the people 
that it once possessed. Many paths to distinction and success have been 
opened, shorter and surer than the path that leads through college. The 
self-made man — too often, like the selfish scholar, a noble type degener- 
ated — now fills the imagination of American youth. He is genial and 
expansive ; he allows all the advantages of his position to be seen. The 
man of culture should be visible and enviable, as the man who has even 
> in America. 

Geniality without works, however, it would be idle to inculcate. Certain 
new duties lie before educated men and women if they are ‘‘to give light 
to them that walk in the dark by-ways of ignorance.” These duties 
appear to me to be in the direction of University Extension in its broadest 
sense. Many of us have observed the strained relations between the college 
girl and the community to which she returns after graduation. The two 
stand off and eye each other with mutual dread and distrust. Just how 
they are to be brought into sympathy, it is a little difficult to prescribe. 

The theory would be that a newly fledged alumna should enter with 


modesty and good sense but with cordial energy into whatever intellectual 
(2) 


better solved the ** human problem’ 
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life she found stirring about her. One thing is certain: she should make use, 
so far as possible, of existing machinery. Unnecessary invention is the worst 
economy. With this in view, she may do well to investigate the Chautauqua 
work ; and if she can conscientiously give it her support, let her avail her- 
self of its certainly marvellous organization. The intellectual aristocracy 
of America has until recently maintained a sceptical attitude towards the 
Chautauqua University, so-called, disliking, above all things, its nomencla- 
ture; and yet, who of us does not cal] to mind individual results that 
cannot be passed lightly by? I know a good woman, the wife of a stone- 
mason, in the humblest circumstances. Her life was a round of dish-wash- 
ing, baking, and boiling, while through all her duties ran a thread of 
anxious thought about her husband’s health or about the inevitable tax- 
bill. A year or more ago she undertook a Chautauqua course in geology. 
It may be said in more than one sense that her geology created for her 
a new heaven and a new earth. Her study gave a fresh under-current to her 
thoughts as she went about her housework. And, if we think of it, is there 
greater service to be done to working man or woman? I have been medita- 
tive about Chautauqua from that time. With my local prejudices, I should 
have preferred to see this very work done by Harvard or Yale; but if 
Harvard or Yale will not, or can not do it, shall we, in the evolution of 
University Extension, reject the aid of Chautauqua? 

The college graduate has a plain duty to the public library of her town. 
If a library does not exist, she should know no rest until one is established, 
if it contain not more than a hundred volumes. Without undue office- 
seeking, she may become a member of the library committee and may have 
a permanent influence in guiding the reading of the community. Many 
have doubtless heard of the scheme proposed by Mr. Melville Dewey, the 
State librarian at Albany,—a scheme by which he hopes to send the 
public books into the remotest villages of New York, as volumes may be 
called for by the farmer’s boy or the factory girl, or by the scholar. A 
reduced rate of postage on books would appear to be a necessary condition 
of the success of this scheme. ‘That is also a most important step towards 
University Extension. 

Again, what shall be the relation of our alumnz to the regular educa- 
tional work about them ? —.to the public schools, to begin with? Our Asso- 
ciation — may I be allowed to say it? — contains much admirable material 
for school committees, and even for school superintendents. We need more 
of the university influence — the influence of the highest culture — brought 
(3) 






























to bear upon our public schools. The two great systems of education | 


should be drawn together into close sympathy and mutual reliance. Uni- 


versity Extension should extend not university subjects or methods of teach-7 
ing, — these have no place in public schools, — but it should communicate z 4 
that vital spark of heavenly flame which is the soul of culture,— the love of 
knowledge for its own sake. It is necessary that utilitarianism should ’ 
govern our public-school system to a great extent; but alas for the young 
American who goes out into life with no conception of knowledge save asa 


business investment, and who never tastes the delight of disinterested study! 
That education, as well as honesty, is the best policy, is the truth, but not 
the whole truth. On the London University Extension circular is printed 
the motto, “A man needs knowledge not only as a means of livelihood, but 
as a means of life.” 


We must look to our educated men and women — and this is my main 


point — to give the impulse to the great work involved in the University 
Extension lecture system,—a system whose aim is to “ bring the uni- 
versity to the people when the people cannot come to the university.” Let 
us glance for a moment at the work that has been going on in England for 
the past dozen years, — the most marked of recent developments in educa- 
tion in Great Britain. It is England, not America, that leads the most 
democratic educational movement of our time. The breaking down of 
the aristocratic barriers of culture is beginning with Oxford and Cambridge, 
The system that brings into affiliation the Northumberland miners and the 
noblemen of Christ Church is briefly this: — 

Keen-eyed, practical men and women saw, a few years ago, a demand 


among working people, and in the universities they saw a supply. Stirring) 


among English mechanics was the desire for authoritative teaching in 
English history, literature, and science ; while stirring at the same moment 
in the universities was a new interest, at once scientific and sentimental, in 


the lives of the working classes. The new educational work was set on foot 


in a quiet, business-like way. In towns and parishes associations were formed, 
affiliated, let us notice, with existing organizations, wherever it was possible, 
Worldly wisdom was shown in making use of prominent men as honorary 
members, and in employing ardent young people as canvassers. Subscrip- 


tion shares of five dollars were taken, while course tickets and single tickets) 
were sold. The lectures are supposed to return half the expense incurred ; the a 
other half is expected to come from local philanthropy. Local philanthropy, 
should be emphasized, for self-reliance in the community is as desirable as) 
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Bin the individual. An association thus formed in one town leads to the 
- formation of a similar one in the next parish ; these centres are then joined 
© into one organization, and together they share an instructor. By this time 
® the leaders in the movement are ready to invite a lecturer from the univer- 
: sity to address them. It is, in fact, no mean invitation that they send him. 





If he is a teacher with professional ambitions, he-has a wider field than ever 


8 ® before for developing his resources. He may gratify a less selfish ambition, 
7 ® if he desires to spread sound doctrine in his special department of learning ; 
E and finally, if he is in the current of the new philanthropy, he has a satis- 
7 ® fying outlet for his energy and good-will. The University Extension system 

has for its unit a term’s work of twelve lectures. “ Many towns,” I read, 
7 “have multiplied their courses until they have a regular curriculum extend- 
S ing through three years.” The continuity of the work in England is, in 
"2 fact, one great element of its strength. The methods of instruction are well 
y worth the attention of every teacher. A printed syllabus of each lecture is 
‘a put into the hands of student workingmen, and proves a vast relief to the 
a “unbreathed memories” of these “ hard-handed men that work in Athens.” 
for | 

The syllabus prevents the notes taken at lectures from being mere proto- 
7 plasm ; it gives them an organism. Each lecture is preceded by a class, 
— which lasts an hour, and in which the students and instructor discuss the pre- 
4 vious lecture. At the end of the course an examination is held, and certifi- 
se. cates are given to successful candidates. 
“ Such is the plan. Its success has been remarkable. An unmistakable 

intellectual awakening has taken place throughout England. Courses 
ang in Political Economy, History, Mining, Geology, and other subjects have 
es ' been given in many mining centres. ‘The aggregate attendance in one 
5 session was about fourteen hundred, or one in seventeen of the entire 
7 » population. _ “ Many of the students,” says the report, “walked miles 
I, iq along bad roads, after dark, and in all sorts of weather, in order to. attend 
foot the lectures.” Within ten years the University Extension lectures have 
neq ; been attended by sixty thousand people. 
ib The work has extended into Scotland, and in Australia the University 
: of Sydney has established a similar lecture system. A beginning has been 
ca made in America. In Buffalo, Baltimore, and Brooklyn, lectures have 
kee been established ; while ‘‘ Chautauqua ” has lately issued a pamphlet which 
) in "Proposes very nearly what the English scheme provides. 
‘rh When we consider how University Extension is to be developed in Amer- 


le as. ‘ hg ne ; 
® ica, the different conditions on this side of the Atlantic must first be taken 
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into account. Our geography is, at the outset, against us.’ ‘he compactness © 
of England renders the mechanical difficulties of the work far less than with 7 
us. Nevertheless, America has not yet allowed distances to conquer it in 
any of its undertakings. 

Again, we grant cheerfully that the English workingman needs education ; 
but is the American so badly off? In travelling the past summer four 
thousand miles in my own country, I have been struck with the admirable 
means of education everywhere provided for children, and with the total lack 
of education for grown people. ‘The intellectual life of the greater part of 
our fellow-countrymen apparently stops short at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. From that time on, their mental] sustenance is in the case of men 
limited to low newspapers ; in the case of women, to novels of a corresponding 
literary grade. At the same time, these men and women are yearly increasing 
in means, are living in better houses, and are wearing better clothes. Their 
material comfort and even material refinement illustrate perfectly what Mr. 
Bryce calls “the pleasantness of American life” ; and yet these are the very 
people for whom we have at every turn to make the excuse of ignorance, the 
gentlest excuse our charity can frame. The spiritual starvation of many a 
well-to-do home, and of many a well-to-do town,— who is not familiar with it? 
The best hope for the future of such homes or of such towns lies, we firmly 
believe, in the direction of University Extension. 

The poverty of the young American college as compared with the wealth 
of the old English university suggests a serious difficulty. When the appeal 
for instructors is made, the reply will undoubtedly be, that college pro- 
fessors are already too few and hard-worked ; that they should spare none 
of their vitality from the legitimate labor of the college. Nevertheless, 
there grew up a persistent call for college teaching outside of college walls, 
the pressure of the public would become irresistible, and the supply would 
follow the demand. If the scheme is to succeed, the lecturers must be 
supplied with all due formality by the college. Beware of volunteer 

- instructors, whose hearts are swelling with benevolence, but who have neither 
gifts nor experience. Some worldly considerations should enter into the 
scheme to give it a sound basis. University Extension should plant its feet 
upon the earth, and offer fame and money to the circuit lecturer. Its 
benefits should not necessarily be confined to the poor. The rich, who are 
able to pay generously for the best, should be able to command the ser- 
vices of accredited and distinguished lecturers. Prof. John Fiske, as 
an annual parlor lecturer in New York, is a hopeful variation from the 
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irresponsible men and women who go about expounding the mysteries of 
art, science, and literature. 
Another great opportunity for University Extension lies-before us in the 
use of the college in summer for the benefit of those who cannot become 
regular students. 
There are two classes of girls for whom my sympathies are enlisted: 
the girls who are too rich to go to college, and the girls who are too poor. i 


















c We should have at heart the interests of the first class as well as of the 
i second ; but we have not time to-day to consider the lot of girls whose 
r wealth has created for them habits, surroundings, and prejudices that are 
n an almost complete barrier to a college education. ; 
g No boy or girl is too poor to go to college, we have no doubt declared 
g in our young enthusiasm ; we have exultantly maintained that in America, 
ir _ at least, where there’s a will there’s a way. ‘This is only one of many 
r. respectable proverbs in which lurks a fallacy. By slow experience we come 
y - to know that where there is a will there is of always a way. Spite of the 
1e friendly and generous attitude of our women’s colleges toward poor students, 
a there are countless ambitious girls at this moment to whom a liberal educa- 
t? tion is as unattainable as it would have been a hundred years ago. Howcan 1 
ly we help such a girl to make the best of her lot? Several ways have been | 
suggested. Let us hope that she has access to a good town library. Let 
th » us suppose that through the wintér there are given in her village two or three | 
al courses of lectures under the University Extension system. Then, what can | 
rO- be done for her in summer, the time of her greatest leisure? ; | 
ne For three months, — for a quarter of the round year, — most of our col- | 
lege buildings, with their costly equipments, stand idle. Is not this fact | 
ls, suggestive to a thrifty mind? Several possible uses for the abandoned col- 
ild lege occur to one. Why should its own graduates bid it a final farewell iI 
be when they receive their degree? Why should there not remain to alumnz | 
eer in perpetuum the privilege of spending a month of the summer within the 
her college precincts, where they may be able to read and study with a freedom | 
the that they could not command duriog the academic year? / 
eet But a more important use for our colleges in summer is suggested by the | 
Its | plan that I saw successfully carried out in Oxford a few years ago, for here 4 
are again we have English precedent. Gathered in the ancient university town 
ser- was a large number of young men, — ‘‘ elementary schoolmasters,” we heard | 
as them called. ‘They corresponded to our public-school teachers, who, in this 
the country, are nearly all women. An Oxford education, as is well known, is 
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in modern times as costly as in the old days it was frugal. To the elementary 
schoolmasters it is unattainable; but what Oxford can and does do for them 
is this: it gives them the use of college rooms, and the freedom of libraries 
and museums during certain weeks of the summer. You remember how 
Charles Lamb used to hover about Oxford in his scanty vacations, where, 
he says, he seems to “ inhale learning in the thick of their books, here in the 
heart of learning, under the shadow of the mighty Bodleian.” Very likely, 
the best thing these summer visitors carry away with them is that “inhaled 
learning.” There are provided, however, regular courses of lectures, for 
which students pay a moderate fee. A small sum for board covers the cost 
of their food. The scheme is not a charity ; rather a wise economy. The 
plan has, since that time, been somewhat modified, and has taken the form 
of a summer gathering of University Extension pupils. In the summer of 
1888, nine hundred were present. In 1889, the Oxford colleges for women, 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall, were opened to women Univer- 
sity Extension students. With all respect to Chautauqua, most people will 
acknowledge that the experience “under the shadow of the mighty Bod- 
leian ” was probably richer than that of the camp-meeting in the woods ; but 
I think that under the shadow of our own Harvard or Yale there would be a 
quality in the air that would penetrate much farther than does Chautauqua 
the intellectual life of those who gather there. Chautauqua, excellent as its 
lecturers may be, does not supply a close enough relation with any great 
seat of learning to satisfy the ideal of University Extension. 

Any American who saw the work going on in Oxford must have asked 
himself why this democratic plan had not been adopted in our own colleges. 
He would bethink him of the Chautauqua gathering, and of here and there 
summer courses in our college towns, but he would find nothing that exactly 
corresponded to the Oxford scheme. He would return to America with the 
question haunting him: Why are not Harvard and Yale, Vassar and Welles- 
ley, persuaded to do for young Americans what Oxford is doing for young 
Englishmen ? 

Many difficulties are at once suggested. One objection always encoun- 
tered is the fact that the summer is the season of renovation of college 
buildings ; the whole subject, consequently, resolves itself into a question of 
house-cleaning. But have we not observed that, with the intellectual prog- 
ress of woman, the terrors of house-cleaning are gradually giving way? 
I must believe that such mechanical obstacles as step-ladders and paint- 
pots may be subdued by intellect. 
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Let the experiment be tried on a very small scale, with not more than 
twenty-five students, with three or four instructors, and with half a dozen 
courses. I should beware of foreign languages, — at least, until the: work 
had reached a highly developed stage. The instruction given must be a 
neat bit of teaching, scholarly and workmanlike. _The name summer school 
is unfortunate : it conveys a relaxing, enervating suggestion, and an intel- 
lectual dolce far niente is not what we are aiming to provide. The session 
of such a school should last not more than four weeks, and the expense for 
each student should not exceed five dollars a week. 

It may be a little premature to count the benefit to the college that enters 
upon such a work. I know of nothing, however, that Vassar, Smith, or 
Wellesley could undertake that would so warm the hearts of the community 
towards the college. Not only increase of students, but increase of moral 
power, a deeper hold upon the respect and affection of the people, is to be 
looked for as a result of University Extension. 

“We boast,” says Thoreau, “that we belong to the nineteenth century, 
and are making the most rapid strides of any nation. But consider how 
little this village does for its own culture... . We have a comparatively 
decent system of public schools, schools for infants only, but, excepting 
the half-starved Lyceum in the winter, and, latterly, the puny beginning of a 
library, no school for ourselves. We spend more on almost any article of 
bodily aliment than on our mental aliment. It is time that we had uncom- 
mon schools, that we did not leave off our education when we begin to be 
men and women. It is time that villages were universities. . . . In this 
country, the village should, in some respects, take the place of the nobleman 
of Europe. It should be the patron of the Fine Arts. It is rich enough. 
It wants only the magnanimity and refinement.” When the village desires 
thus to provide for the intellectual welfare of its men and women, be sure 
the colleges will be ready to respond. It should be the part of our 
educated men and women to stimulate the demand, and, on the other hand, 
to intercede for the supply. ‘They stand the medium between the college 
and the community. Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has kindly given me valuable information on the subject of University Ex- 
tension, and at the close of his letter, he says : — 

“My first and last word is to urge local organization for uigher educa- 
tional purposes. One energetic young woman in a community is quite 


_ enough to accomplish the desired end. Graduates of colleges who go home 


to quiet neighborhoods can quicken them to new life by organizing local 
(9) 





























































































































intelligence and stimulating to higher efforts. Not only lectures but libra- 
ries and institutes will grow out of such beginnings.” 
It is our privilege to live at a time when “the energy of human fellowship” 


has seized upon the world, and if we live out our threescore years and ten, 


it will be our privilege to watch and take part in the most interesting 
development of society that the world has yet seen. We of the nineteenth 
century may say more truly than did the young enthusiasts of the French 
Revolution a hundred years ago : — 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
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But to be young was very heaven! 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAZ. 


THE EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is desirous of 
encouraging the pursuit of advanced courses of study among 
women graduates of colleges. To this end, it proposes to 
devote five hundred dollars every year towards paying the 
expenses of some young woman who wishes to carry on 
her studies in a foreign country. Applications for this 
Fellowship will be received by any member of the com- 
mittee having it in charge. The candidate must be a grad- 
uate of a college belonging to the Association, and her 
application for the year 1890-1 must be handed in before 
June 20, 1890. The Fellowship will be awarded only to a 
candidate who gives promise of actual distinction in the 
subject to which she is devoting herself. It will be the aim 
of the committee to appoint the candidate who is best fitted 
for the position through original gifts, previous training, 
energy, power of endurance, and health. To this end they 
will receive applications in writing from eligible candidates, 
who will present, as clearly as possible, their claims to the 
position. A competitive examination will not be held, but 
the bestowal of the Fellowship will be based upon evidence 
of the candidate’s ability, and of her prospect of success in 
her chosen line of study. Such evidence will naturally con- 
sist of (a) her college diploma; (4) testimonials as to supe- 
rior ability and high character from her professors and other 
qualified judges; (c) satisfactory evidence of thoroughly 





good health; (d@) a statement of what work she proposes 
to engage in after her return; (¢) last, and of chief im- 
portance, examples of scientific or literary work already 
done, in the form of papers or articles, or accounts of 


scientific investigations which she has carried out. 


The Fellowship will not usually be granted to any one 


who is intending to take up the practice of any of the three 
learned professions, though such are not formally excluded 
from the competition; it will rather be bestowed upon those 
who are looking forward to positions as professors, teachers 
and investigators, or to other literary and scientific voca- 
tions. Preference will be given, other things being equal, 
to graduates of not more than five years’ standing. The 
Fellowship will, in general, be held for one year; but in an 
unusually promising case the term may be extended at the 
discretion of the committee. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Mrs. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, MASss. 
Miss KATE STEPHENS, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
Miss HELOISE E. HERSEY, 
25 Chestnut Street, 
BosTONn, 
J. H. COMSTOCK, 
Cornell University, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1890. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 23, 
24 and 25, 1890. 

In addition to the usual business, the programme will 
include an address by the President, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and the following papers : — 

The Relation of College Women to Social Need, by Miss 
Vida D. Scudder. 

The Usefulness of Fellowships, by Mrs. Christine Ladd 
Franklin. 

The Local Work of Alumnz, by Miss Verna E. Sheldon. 

The Present Status of Collegiate Education for Women, by 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe. 

Other topics which will probably be presented for dis- 
cussion are :— 

Collegiate Systems of Honors and Prizes. 

The Administration of Scholarships and Beneficiary Funds. 

College Endowments. 

Members of the Minnesota Branch will provide enter- 
tainment for alumnz attending the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in St. Paul in July. Further partic- 
ulars may be obtained from Mrs. Morgan Brooks, 529 Holly 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Members are requested to notify the Secretary promptly 
of any change of address, in order that later notices may be 
received promptly. 


MARION TALBOT, 


Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 
30STON, May 1, 1890. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1890. 


The Annual Meeting will be held on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 23, 24, and 25, 1890. The sessions on Thurs- 
day and Friday will take place in the rooms of the Woman’s Club, 
Art Institute Building, corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. On Saturday the Association will meet 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

The Association will be the guest of the Chicago Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, whose members will provide 
private entertainment for visiting alumna. Notice may be given 
to Mrs. F. A. Helmer, 1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, upon 
arrival, or preferably by letter, prior to October 18, in order that 
satisfactory arrangements may be made. 

The report of the Committee on Admission of Colleges, recom- 
mending the admission of Bryn Mawr College to the Association, 
has been adopted unanimously by the Executive Committee, and 
in accordance with the Constitution, the subject will come before 
the Association for final action. 

The Executive Committee has authorized the Committee on 
Nominations to report to the Association in the customary ma..- 
ner, and methods of nominating and electing officers will be fully 
discussed. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly by the mem- 
bers of any change in address. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 
Boston, October 1, 1890. 





PROGRAM. 
TuHurspay, October 23, 8 P. M. 
Address by the President, Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 
Reception given by the Chicago Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumne. 
FriDAy, October 24, 10 A. M. 


Annual Report of the Secretary, Miss Marion TA.sor. 


Annual Report of the Treasurer, Miss Harriet A. KIMBALL. 
‘ 


Annual Reports of the State Directors, Miss Mary A. Crit- 
TENDEN, California; Mrs, Loutse McCoy Nortu, Connecticut; 
Miss S. P. BRECKINBRIDGE, Maryland and D. C.; Mrs. Katn- 
ERINE DECLERCQ Moore, Illinois; Miss ALLA W. Foster, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Frona M. Brooks, Minnesota; Miss Fan- 
NIE T. MULLIKEN, Michigan; Miss Eva M. Tappan, New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. LENA HILL SEVERANCE, New York; Dr. ALMAH J. 
Frispy, Wisconsin. 

Paper. The Local Work of Alumnz, by Mrs. Verna Sheldon 
Hicks. 

Report of the Committee on Admission of Colleges. 

Report of the Executive Committee, relating to the admis- 
sion of Bryn Mawr College. 

Report of Committee on Membership in the Women’s Council. 


Report of the Committee on Nominations. 





FRIDAY, 3 P. M. 


Paper. The Endowment of Colleges, by Miss Alla W. Fos- 
ter, Chairman of Committee. 

Paper. The American Fellowship, by Miss Anna R. Haire, 
Chairman of Committee. 

Paper. The European Fellowship, by Mrs. Christine Ladd 
Franklin, Chairman of Committee. 

Discussion, led by Miss Ida M. Street and Miss Florence 
M. Cushing. 


FRIDAY, 8 P. M. 
Address. The Relation of College Women to Progress in 
Domestic Science, by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
Address. ‘The Relation of College Women to Social Need, 
by Miss Vida D. Scudder. 
Social Gathering. 


SATURDAY, II A. M. 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Admission of New Branches. 


Reports of Committees on Withdrawals from College, and 


Occupations for College Women. 
Report of Bureau of Collegiate Information. 


Election of Officers. 


SATURDAY, 2.30 P. M. 


Paper. The Present Status of Collegiate Education 
Women, by Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe. 


Unfinished business. 


RECEPIION. 








Vassar Qellege 
Library. 
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THE RELATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN TO PROGRESS IN 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumna, October 24, 1890. 


The college-bred woman is a comparatively modern product. Twenty 
years ago one could almost count on one’s fingers the women who were so 
educated, and who were old enough to impress their individuality on any 
community. It is only just now, when there are two thousand or more 
mature women who have known what a thorough college training is in their 
own experience, that we can begin to talk of their influence, or to lay out 
work for them as aclass. As individuals they find their own work ; but in 
some respects it seems to me that they have certain obligations laid upon 
them as a reward, or penalty, for their position as pioneers and the most 
observed class of the present day. We have been treated for some years 
to discussions from eminent men as to our mental ability, our moral and 
physical status, our predilection for matrimony, voting, or the presidency, 
etc. ; but the kind of a home we should make if we did make one, the posi- 
tion we should take on the servant question, the influence we should have 
on that centre and source of political economy, the kitchen, seem to have 
been ignored. 

Meanwhile men have talked and argued themselves into many a muddle 
and inconsistency, and the college woman has gone serenely on her way, 
making her place in the world by her practical ability without any fuss, 
until you will find in the thick of almost any fight for the right or for the 
amelioration of any class a college-bred woman as a leader. You may work 
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side by side with one for years and not know from anything she says that 
she treasures her parchment ; but when you do learn that she has a college 
degree you will say, “I wondered where she got that power over herself 
which makes her strong.””. For some reason, either the current of the time 
or woman’s more practical sense, she has, in the main, been saved from the 
reproach of the college-bred man of a past time, that he was unpractical. 

Foremost among reforms, domestic science sorely needs the combined 
energy and wisdom of this Association of Collegiate Alumnz. Before 
your sisters faint by the way, and home is. blotted from our land, to the 
rescue with the judgment and tact that training has given you. To attempt 
to remedy the increasing troubles, the whole situation must be studied from 
the bottom, the same patient and scientific method must be used as in inter- 
preting an obscure fact in natural history, or in deciding a vexed question 
in the history of nations. Trained minds must be brought to bear on the 
subject, and brave hearts and willing hands must all work together. 

We are so often quoted now as an association that we can well afford to 
set a fashion of our own, and we need not be bound by the traditions which 
have been handed down from our grandmothers. We no longer worship 
the opinions of our grandfathers, as to woman’s sphere at least. Why, for 
instance, should all the family wash be on the line before ten o’clock on 
Monday morning, and all the house be turned upside down for Friday’s 
sweeping? Are our lives, newly broadened, to be at once narrowed again 
to the petty round of duties, — petty because we allow them to dominate us? 

All merely mechanical repetition of manual work is drudgery. The man 
who digs for the foundation of a great engine, who mechanically repeats 
blow after blow of the pick, is a drudge. The man who runs the engine, 
although he may do the same thing day after day, is not a drudge; he has 
to put thought and skill into his work, and no care of the great machine 
seems menial to him. The woman who boils potatoes year after year, with 
mo thought of the how or why, is a drudge ; but the cook who can compute 
the calories of heat which a potato of given weight will yield, is no drudge. 
Knowledge of principles always gives interest to work, and is an incentive 
to the acquisition of more knowledge. 

Let us for a moment consider the essentials of a home where love and 
contentment may dwell, and from which the different members of the 
family may issue morning by morning, to cheer and succor all whom they 
may meet. First, in this climate, a roof and four walls for shelter, enclos- 


ing spaces, clean, airy, and wholesome. These sanitary conditions are 
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essential ; the color of the walls and the pattern of the rugs are only sec- 
ondary. Second, well-cooked food, abundant and varied enough for health ; 
the cut glass and china are only secondary. Third, and most essential of 
all, people who mean to make the most of themselves, and the most of their 
surroundings. The amount of money to be spent is only secondary, when 
these three conditions are fulfilled. 

You will find many such homes in this land of plenty, and it is not from 
them that the moan of discontent comes. It is from those whose inmates, 
having less than their neighbors in taste, education, or money, strive to 
outdo them, —a striving which results in hurry, worry, and pinching, in 
places not exposed to the public eye. Make a tour of the kitchen depart- 
ment of many a house which boasts a tastefully furnished parlor. The cook 
is given only utensils clumsy and insufficient in number. What wonder that 
she is continually changing? But the mistress says it is useless to give 
servants new mechanical appliances, they only break them or tet them get 
out of order. But does this mistress show the servant how to use the 
machine, and see that she understands the saving of labor it will bring? 
What railroad manager hires a man to take out the locomotive of an express 
train, before he is assured that he can control the machine ? 

It is my belief that the friction in our domestic affairs comes from the 
progress of things in general. We live more luxuriantly, we have more 
articles in our houses to care for, we give more dinners, we wear finer linen, 
we require more courses, and all this without any fitting preparation of mis- 
tress or maid. We must do as our neighbors do, or we shall be ostracized, 
Shall we? Sometimes rebellion succeeds. Is it not possible for us women, 
trained to think somewhat deeply on the problems of life, to arrive at 
a method of our own by which life shall be tolerable and home a real 
comfort, and yet to avoid doing all the work with our own hands? Is it 
not possible to reach a truer estimate of time and time values? A large 
shop can be run, manufactures and business of all kinds are successfully 
managed ; why may we not attain to something better than-a flat or a board- 
ing house? Readiness to change old ways for new and better devices has 
made the American mechanic what he is to-day, — the leader of the world. 
Shall the American housewife be less progressive? It is true that there 
are many difficulties in the way, but more of them than we think will vanish 
at a touch. 

Mrs. Starrett, in her admirable paper on the house-keeping of the future, 
seems to have touched the root of the servant question in the statement 
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which I believe to be true for our whole country. She says: “In a largé 
part the insubordination of servants arises from a growing feeling of unwill- 
ingness to be directed and governed by the individual. It is the spirit of 
the age which rebels against the dictates of the individual, but submits freely 
to the despotism of an organization.” 

Then it is acknowledged that the position of a domestic is one in which 
the person must submit to tyrannical requirement, and that there is no 
redress for real or fancied wrongs except to change the tyrant. Now, there 
is one thing which the spirit of the age reverences more than an organiza- 
tion. In fact, the organization holds its place because it is supposed to 
have this one most desirable thing, namely, knowledge. Listen to the com- 
mon sayings of the street : ‘“‘ The knowing ones,” “ He knows what he is 
talking about,” “ He knows the inside ring.” The crowd follows the man 
who dnows. In other words, confidence in the ability of the leader always 
carries with it ready obedience. Ignorance is always tyrannical. The first 
thing for us to do is to obtain that knowledge of our situation, which is 
power. What is our education worth to us if we cannot order our houses 
in peace and comfort? You say, “ Modern life makes so many demands 
upon us.” True, but no demand can supersede that of ome, and no home 


can be perfect in which the servants are unhappy, for the service will be 
necessarily defective. 


I am not convinced that our condition is to be bettered by co-operation 


alone. In many ways organization will help matters, but I believe it will 
become possible only when we have eliminated much that is cumbersome 
and unnecessary and far behind the times in our kitchens, and when we have 
a far higher standard of that side of life and are willing to pay for it. We 
put up with poor service, poor food, and poor plumbing because we have no 
adequate idea of what can be obtained with the time and money expended. 
Custom demands breakfast on time and at an early hour, in order that the 
man of the family may catch a train, or meet an appointment at his office. 
The children, too, must be ready for school, and the meal must be promptly 
served. Our servants, fresh from a land where half an hour is of no conse- 
quence (as it is not east of Maine and south of Mason and Dixon’s line), 
are required to serve on the minute a meal as elaborate as a dinner should 
be, and are blamed if the coffee is not hot, the steak not just done, and the 
biscuit not browned. 

The trouble is, we have not adapted ourselves and our mode of life to 
the speed of the electric car, and the consequence is that we are crushed 
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and maimed. I fear we cannot stop electricity or express trains, therefore 
we must quickly learn to adjust life to their demands. Let each young 
college graduate begin her house-keeping in a simple way, feeling keenly 
that all her future happiness and the welfare of her family depend on the 
thoroughness with which she masters at the very beginning the essentials of 
a home. 

But not only in her own home is there a call for this knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of healthful living and domestic economy. In all 
work for the amelioration of the condition of mankind, philanthropic and 
practical, there must be a basis of knowledge of the laws and forces which 
science has discovered and harnessed for our use. 

An example of this kind of work undertaken by college women may now 
be found in Boston. It is a little shop called the New England Kitchen, — 
a college settlement of a somewhat novel sort, —a place for the cooking 
and sale of certain typical foods. The cooking is done on scientific princi- 
ples, and in sight of the customers as an object lesson in methods and 
cleanliness. It is also a kind of household experiment station, where new 
apparatus may be tested and frank opinions expressed ; a place to which 
many perplexed house-keepers bring their problems, to find comfort in 
their despair, if not relief in their troubles. The Kitchen was started prima- 
rily in order to learn how the people really live, how they cook, what they 
buy ready cooked, and what peculiar tastes and prejudices they have. As 
a means of doing this, it was determined to study the methods of cooking 
two things, — the cheaper cuts of beef and the cereals, — and to offer for 
sale the results of the experiments, the proof of this pudding being the 
selling. 

There have been many attempts on the part of sanitary cranks to induce 
people to eat what was good for them; there have been many attempts on 
the part of business men to utilize some hygienic theory for a profitable 
manufacture; but here was an attempt to educate the people to like what 
was good and nutritious by serving it day by day. The successful issue 
did not come at once. Each dish was perfected only by the co-operation of 
the whole neighborhood, after repeated tasting and commenting, so that 
finally what might be called a cosmopolitan flavor was obtained ; and for 
eight months at noon each day there has been a procession of pitchers, 
pails, and cans brought by men, women, and children of many nationalities, 
for pea soup or beef stew, as a witness to the fact that a really good food is 
appreciated and will be purchased. Here at last is a possible rival to the 
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saloon.. When food can be as easily obtained as drink, many a man will 
take the food in preference. 

In this experiment, the training of the college woman showed. No mere 
enthusiasm would have patiently waited, understanding that success is 
reached only through failure and after a most careful study of every detail, 
and is maintained only by constant vigilance. I believe that there is opened 
up a whole new field of work for college women in this idea. The ease 
with which they can disseminate practical knowledge over the business 
counter, the readiness of the people to learn, when once they are convinced 
that business and not charity rules the establishment, prove that this is one 
way at least to reach the masses. The greatest lesson learned has been 
that the people of our cities best worth helping are the most self-respecting 
and least willing to receive anything in the way of charity. 

The scientific work done at the Kitchen has helped greatly in this respect. 
A special preparation of beef broth for invalids, and a kind of evaporated 
milk, practically sterilized, and yet obtainable at a price within reach of 
all, have been approved by many physicians, and have furnished texts for 
many a lesson in the food of babies and invalids. The fact that every child 
put on a diet of this milk during the summer has been saved, would alone 
justify the existence of the Kitchen. ; 

To equip our young graduates for this variety of work before them, they 
should be shown before they leave college in what way some of the knowl- 
edge they have been patiently gathering is to tell in after life ; for after all is 
said, this age is a practical one, and our studies must tell. 

Domestic science in a college course has been talked about a good deal 
for some years ; in fact, it was once considered as quite as important a part 
of a college education as the study of Greek or mathematics. Witness the 
following statement from the prospectus of Vassar College, issued in 
1865 :— 

“The household is, by common consent, woman’s peculiar province. In 
the majority of cases, it is the only one in which she performs an indepen- 
dent and dominant part. The art of administering its various economies, 
therefore, is among the least dispensable of her acquisitions ; nor can any 
one hope to be recognized as a thoroughly accomplished woman who is not 
an accomplished house-keeper. 

“But home is the proper school for this art, — the only school in which 
the house-keeper can be thoroughly trained and accomplished. The young 
lady at school is not placed in the proper condition for successful practice; 
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nor can anything more than an approximation to those conditions be effected 
amidst the complex arrangement and crowded occupations of the college 
life, all looking to a widely different object. The trustees are satisfied that 
a full course in the arts of domestic economy cannot be successfully incor- 
porated in a system of liberal or college education, without a far larger de- 
mand on the time of the students than would be either practicable or wise. 
The result of experiments already made in this direction is not such as to 
encourage a repetition. 

“On the other hand, it is not forgotten that the young lady who takes the 
college course is withdrawn from home for years during the formative period 
of her life; placed in an artificial community, surrounded by influences and 
engaged in pursuits which, however exalted and salutary in themselves, are 
foreign to those with which her future life must be most conversant. In 
such circumstances, she is in danger of forming tastes and habits tending to 
unfit her for her allotted sphere, and to render its duties perhaps positively 
distasteful. Whatever the college can do, consistently with its special 
work, it will do, to guard against such tendencies ; to maintain a just appre- 
ciation of the dignity of woman’s home sphere ; to foster a womanly interest 
in its affairs ; to teach a correct theory, at least, of the household and its 
management, and to give some practical training in such domestic duties as 
admit of illustration in college life. 

‘1, Domestic economy’ will be taught theoretically, through text-book 
and lectures, by a competent instructress. 

“2, Visible illustrations of the principles under discussion will be fur- 
nished, to the utmost practicable extent, in the college kitchen, larder, din- 
ing-room, laundry, etc., with reference, ¢.g., to the selection of meats, 
vegetables, and other articles of food; their preparation for the table ; the 
arrangement of a pantry; the setting and serving of the table ; carving ; 
care of silver and cutlery; distribution of domestic’s work ; washing, iron- 
ing, etc., etc. 

“3. Personal instruction will be given to every one who needs it, as to 
the care of her own clothing and her own room, with particular directions 
respecting the best treatment of carpet, bed, bureau, and other furniture ; 
and the laws of order, neatness, and taste will be systematically enforced 
on all. No servants’ work will be exacted of the young ladies; yet they 
should be taught to superintend the work of servants in their own apart- 
ments, and to do with their own hands there whatever a lady ought to know 
how to do. 
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4. Regular hours for sewing will be allotted to all the students, first, 
for the necessary repair of their wardrobes, and then for ornamental or 
benevolent objects, of their own selection. In these sewing groups, which 
will be placed under the direction of competent teachers, opportunity will 
be afforded for many useful suggestions; and, to some extent, regular 
instruction may be given in plain and ornamental needle-work.” 

So rapidly did the idea of college education for women change that, three 
years later, the only vestige of this programme left was the sewing hour. 
The steward’s department and the laundry were forbidden ground, and the 
only “domestic economy ” taught was based on the making of the bed after 
due airing, and the dusting of the few articles which the parlor contained, 
No supervision of servants was hinted at. 

You will notice that this is the old idea of learning todo a thing by doing 
it over and over again, the idea of the trade school where the apprentice 
has to go through all the steps day by day mechanically, until he cannot 
help doing them right. ! 

All former efforts made to teach domestic work in schools have been on 
this trade-school idea. Is it any wonder that the young women themselves 
have rendered all such attempts more or less futile? They had a truer idea 
of the value of their time in school and college. ~ 

The spirit of the age has evolved a new theory of education and instruc- 
tion out of the increased knowledge which we have gained through the mani- 
fold discoveries of science. We now can teach the principles of all trades, 
i. é., the fundamental laws of matter and form, in a few months with just 
enough practice to illustrate the principles, and we must bring our teaching 
of domestic science into harmony with the education of the time, which is 
a broader and more enlightened one. 

This idea of teaching domestic economy as a ¢rade has been dying a 
natural death for some years. The new education rendered possible by a 
fuller knowledge of the forces at our command has been gradually making 
its way into our public schools and agricultural colleges. 

College-bred women have not been idle. Our own Sanitary Science 
Club, organized seven years ago, issued, as you know, a little manual on 
Home Sanitation, after three years of close study of the house and its 
belongings ; and the coming winter it is hoped that a second volume on 
the more difficult subjects of food and household management may be 
prepared. 


Granted, then, that this once popular idea of domestic economy is 4 
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thing of the past, that domestic work in a college is a sort of petiance the 
student should perform to remind her that she is still a woman, and there- 
fore bound to menial duties, what shall be put in place of it? What shall 
be taught under the head of Domestic Science. 

First, the subject should be put in the college curriculum on a par with 
the other sciences, and as a summing up of all the science teaching of the 
course, for chemistry, physics, physiology, biology, and especially bacteri- 
ology are all only the stepping-stones of sanitary science. 

Therefore, in the junior or senior year, after the student has a good 
groundwork of these sciences, there should be given a course of at least 
two lectures a week, and four hours of practical work. 

The lectures should treat of :— 

1. The house and its foundations and surroundings from a sanitary 
as well as an architectural stand-point. 

2. The mechanical apparatus of the house, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
drainage, etc., including methods of testing their efficiency. 

3. Furnishing and general care of a house, including what might be 
called applied physiology, chemistry of food and nutrition, and the chemis- 
try of cleaning. 

4. Food and clothing of a family. 

5- Relation of domestic service to the general question of labor, with 
a discussion of present conditions and proposed reforms. 

The practical work should include : — 

1. Visits of inspection, accompanied by the instructor, to houses in 
process of construction, of good and bad types, both old and new. 

2. Visits to homes where the house-keeper has put in practice some or 
all of the theories of modern sanitary and economic living. 

3. Conferences with successful and progressive house-keepers. 

4. Practical work and original investigation in the laboratory of sanitary 
chemistry. 

The class will be divided into sections, each section having a topic 
assigned, on which a report will be presented monthly, and a thesis written 
at the end of the year, based on the results of observation, investigation, 
and the reading of current scientific literature. From time to time the best 
of these will be given to the general body of students through society chap- 
ters or the college papers. 

Think you that young women after a year of this study will be less fitted 
to manage a modern household than one who had made beds, washed dishes, 
or learned darning all through her college course ? 
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This is not wholly a chimerical idea; one college is now trying a very 
similar plan. ; 

I advocate this serious study of domestic science in all our colleges for 
women for several reasons : — 


First, and in an educational point of view foremost, to broaden the ideas 
of life with which the young woman leaves college, to bring her in touch 
with the great problems which press more closely each year. 


Second, to secure a solid basis for improvement. Those of us who have- 
had a hand in reforms know how much work is wasted for want of knowing 
what has already been done. ; 

Third, to replace timidity by confidence. ‘The young housewife, who, 
knowing her own limitations, is afraid of her house and her servants, is 
likely to come to grief because of the nervous strain she must constantly 
bear ; and I believe that the larger part of our domestic trials arise from the 
irritability and exactions of both parties, due to this electrical condition of 
the nervous atmosphere of the house. 

Fourth, to secure the co-operation of trained women in all sections of the 
country ; for all great reforms need many-sided helps. 

In all these efforts we, who have been through the fire and burned our 
fingers more or less severely, can help very materially by the development 
of this new course of study. And I venture to say that no work more 
worthy of the Collegiate Alumnz or more far-reaching in its possibilities for 
good can be undertaken than the formation of Home Science Clubs, not 
only by every branch, but wherever half a dozen women can be found with 
patience and courage enough to study the local conditions affecting home 
life. 
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IN presenting the first report of the work of the Association con- 
nected with the admission of colleges to membership, under the 
action of the Association of October, 1889, your committee submits 
a brief review of the correspondence of previous years. 

The Association was organized by representatives of eight differ- 
ent colleges and universities ; to this number six were subsequently 
added, thus making fourteen in all. The last was admitted in 
March, 1886, and since that time no definite action has been taken 
until now, either in the line of acceptance or rejection. It will be 
remembered that, in the report of the Committee on a Basis of 
Membership, the statement was made that during the three years 
preceding, action with reference to sixteen colleges had been de- 
ferred. During the present year, five have been added to these, 
making twenty-one in all. These applications have not, all of 
them, been formal requests for admission, but, where they are not 
such, the letters contain requests for information concerning the 
possibilities of admission, and expressions of desire on the part of 
the alumnz of the college in question, that the Association will 
not exclude their college from membership. 

The committee has investigated the status of these twenty-one 
institutions, and hereby submits its detailed report on their requests 
for admission, showing in each instance wherein, according to the 
accepted standard of the Association for the course in Arts, these 
colleges or universities fulfil, or fail to meet, the requirements. 

An examination of the schedule will show that the committee 
can confidently recommend for admission to the Association 
this year one of the institutions on the list, — Bryn Mawr College. 
This college gives no instruction to so-called preparatory students. 
In its requirements for admission it fulfils the standard accepted : 
first, in English ; second, in Mathematics ; and it more than fulfils 
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the third requirement in the Languages. All candidates for matricula- 
tion must be examined in three out of the four languages, — Greek, 
Latin, French, and German,—one of which three must be Latin. 
(The standard of the Association requires but two.) There is also 
one other requirement of Bryn Mawr which your committee is glad 
to make special note of, one not included in our basis of member- 
ship, namely, that of Elementary Science for the course in Arts. Of 
the fifteen New England colleges belonging to the New England 
Commission of Colleges, but one, Harvard, makes this require- 
ment. Bryn Mawr has also the required number of twenty-five 
alumnz on its list. Thus it fulfils the definite conditions for 
admission fixed by the Association. The decision on the unde- 
fined requirements is not in all cases easily made. It is well known 
that a college or university may set forth in its catalogue a brilliant 
list of requirements for matriculation which are a reality chiefly in 
print. There may be college studies carried on with limitations in 
instructors and available equipment which would cast discredit even 
on a secondary school which sanctioned them. The force of the 
teaching corps may be sapped in the effort to lift the dead weight 
of heavily conditioned students in a college, which would scornfully 
deny that it has a sub-freshman or preparatory department under its 
jurisdiction. One need only glance at the late report of the Bureau 
of Education, with its list of nearly four hundred institutions claim- 
ing to do collegiate and university work, to be convinced of the 
difficulties in deciding, from printed and too often from verbal 
statement, concerning the true status of the college under consider- 
ation. 

Fortunately for your committee, in this instance of Bryn Mawr, 
the deep interest with which its progress has been closely watched 
by this Association during the five years since its organization has 
given the necessary knowledge on which to base an opinion. Its 
high aims and purposes are well known, as well as the genuine 
manner of their fulfilment. The college has been visited from time 
to time since its establishment by three out of five members of your 
committee. Their deliberation with reference to the last and most 
vital condition of admission, the genuine collegiate spirit, whose 
absence makes but collegiate high schools of so many of the 
universities of the country, resulted in the following recommenda- 
tion to the Executive Committee in August of this year: That the 
Committee on the Admission of Colleges recommends to the Execu- 
tive Committee the nomination of Bryn Mawr for admission to the 
Association and its enrolment as the fifteenth college on the rec- 
ords. The favorable action of the Executive Committee will be 
embodied in the special report made to you by the Secretary. 
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It may be somewhat aside from the province of this report to 
refer, even in brief, to the remaining twenty colleges whose names 
have come before your committee. But the results of the examina- 
tion into their claims emphasize with so much directness and force 
what was before but an undefined impression with regard to the 
abuse of the terms “ college” and ‘ university,” that a brief refer- 
ence to them cannot be without avail. Of these twenty institu- 
tions, nine are known under the name of “college,” eleven under 
that of “university.” Nine of the number, five colleges and four 
universities, have acknowledged preparatory departments, varying 
in length of course from two to four years. Four out of these 
nine are located within the limits of the original States north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, not in the newest States, where sub-fresh- 
man departments, in union with collegiate, have temporary excuse 
for being, in the present lack of local facilities for preparation. The 
relative number of collegiate and preparatory students are worthy 
of note in these so-called universities and colleges ; as, for example, 
we find in one instance that out of a total of 165 students, 102 are 
preparatories and specials ; in another, out of a total of 254, 63 
are of collegiate grade. It is not difficult to draw inferences as to 
the collegiate spirit pervading an institution where but one third of 
the students have crossed the line of first-year requirements for 
college. Yet these institutions are known as colleges, and one of 
them, at least, defends its status with some vigor. 

The disproportion in numbers of students between the Colleges 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences and those of Music and Art is also 
distinctly forced upon the notice. To note an instance: at the time 
when the university in question applied for admission to our Asso- 
ciation, the whole number of students was 200; of these, 16 were 
members of the regular classes in the Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences ; 12 were specials ; 74 were classed as preparatories ; and 
the remainder, 98, were members of the Colleges of Music and of 
Fine Arts, these two being the only other “ colleges” associated with 
this so-called University. This is not by any means an isolated in- 
stance. Does it not seem, therefore, as if it were within the prov- 
ince of this Association to offer, without any assumption of authority, 
its firm and decided protest against such perversion of the name 
of college? 

Looking at these colleges in the light of the definite require- 
ments for admission fixed by the Association, we find certain re- 
quirements summed up in such terms as these: “ Candidates will 
be examined and classified according to proficiency in marked-out 
studies.” Five only out of the twenty reach the standard in Latin ; 
in one of these five, ‘‘ English History and Literature” will be 
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accepted as equivalent for required Latin. Five only reach the 
standard in Greek. In Mathematics, fourteen fulfil the require- 
ment. But in these few instances of fulfilment in one direction, a 
falling short in others excludes from membership ; and the result of 
the examination has been that out of the twenty on the list, nine- 
teen cannot at present be admitted, and the case of the twentieth 
is postponed for further consideration. 

In closing their annual report, your committee would submit a 
few facts with reference to the status of the colleges and universi- 
ties admitted to the Association before the adoption of a more defi- 
nite policy relating to basis of membership. Since the adoption of 
‘this basis, in October, 1889, Kansas University has announced that 

in September, 1891, and thereafter, no student will be admitted to 
the University whois unprepared for the work of the Freshman class 
in at least one of the four general courses. One of the fourteen col- 
leges admitted failed in the Latin requirement. ‘This college, Ober- 
lin, now requires Cicero de Senectute, and one thousand lines of Ovid, 
more thanthe standard. There are still three requiring less Greek; 
but one of the three, Wisconsin University, announces an advance 
in ’92, which will exceed the standard by one book of the Anabasis. 
Two required less Mathematics in October, 1889, but during the 
past year Syracuse University has announced an advanced amount 
sufficient to bring it to the required standard. It will thus be 
seen that within the year the status of the Association has mate- 
rially changed. More than fifty per cent of the deficiencies have 
been removed in this brief time, and your committee feels that the 
members of the committee whose difficult task it was to formulate 
a basis of membership may well be congratulated on the wisdom of 
the measures it recommended to the Association for its adoption. 
The changes of the year must deepen the conviction that the 
standard adopted is not an unreasonable one. The report of the 
committee was not the result of hasty deliberation, but was drafted 
after much conference with authorities of acknowledged educational 
standing. ‘The experience of the year should show that we must 
“‘not retreat a single inch.” It may be urged that, as an Associa- 
tion, we are young, and our numbers small; but because our influ- 
ence can avail but little, should we pause and hesitate to use it in 
the direction of the best practice and the highest ideal? In consid- 
eration of the present chaotic conditions of collegiate and university 
education in America, and the deep educational interests involved 
in them, your committee believes that however small may be the part 
which this Association may play in the evolution of the best from 
these conditions, it should be its aim to keep to the highest pos- 
sible ideal the name “ Collegiate Alumnz.” 
(4) 
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THE RELATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN TO 
SOCIAL NEED. 


BY VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumna, October 24, 1Sgo. 


Social need exists. ‘The fact of its existence frowns at us from every 
street of our large cities ; the consciousness of its existence plays through 
our philosophy as through our fiction. In the social order, something is 
wrong. 

It may be that this wrong is to be righted simply by the reform of details. 
It may be, on the other hand, that, as Carlyle predicted over fifty years ago : 
“There will no ‘thing’ be done that will cure you. There will a radical, 
universal alteration of your regimen ana way of life take place; there will a 
most agonizing divorce between you and your chimeras, luxuries, and 
falsities take place ; a most toilsome, all-but-impossible return to Nature 
and her veracities and intelligences take place. . . . The doing of it is not 







doubtful; only the method and the costs.” 
Again, if Carlyle is right, — if this radical and universal alteration is in- 
deed to occur, — it may be that we are to look for it through evolution ; it 


may be, through revolution. But on the discussion of such great “ may-bes ” 








we need not enter. The subject before us is immediate, practical ; it has a 
personal significance for us, each and all, quite independent of our ideals 
of the future. It is enough to know that social need exists, for us imme- 
diately to ask ourselves, What is the actual relation which we, as college 
women, should bear to that need ? 

We cannot refrain from this question, for it is part of the great question 


of our day. Thirty years ago we might not have asked it; within our 






memories, modern thought has undergone a vast change of direction. 
The characteristic figure of the earlier years of the century is Herbert 
Spencer: the characteristic figure of the later years is will the 
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twentieth century say, Karl Marx? Through the middle of the cen- 
tury, two great forms of intellectual activity engrossed attention. Man 
looked down, and busied himself with his relation to the great world of 
inferior nature, and the natural forces which had produced him; or else, 
straining his eyes upward, he sought — alas, how often in vain —the vision 
of his relation with the unseen. Natural science on the one hand, relig- 
ious speculation on the other, absorbed his mind. ‘To-day, these interests 
are not indeed ignored : how can they be? they are in very nature eternal: 
but mingling with them makes itself felt with ever-new insistence, another 
note. The relation of men to each other is the chief question of the day. 
Towards this, the study of natural science led upward; towards this the 
anxious scrutiny of the inner life of the soul led outward. This problem 
as to the true nature of human society bids fair to become the culminating 
interest of the modern world, and to stir men’s hearts, and brains, and 
souls as they have not been stirred before since the days when a new 
life entered the world, and, triumphing over a civilization corrupt, haughty, 
and outworn, proclaimed the name of Christ where had been proclaimed 
the name of Caesar. 

The transition from scientific speculation to sociology is even now all 
but complete. And as years goon, there is manifest a stronger and stronger 
tendency to pass, in social questions, from theory to action. We are com- 
ing out, as Comte would say, from the metaphysical to the positive sphere 
of energy. Practical experiments, in countless phases, are the order of the 
day ; the social movement, which began a hundred years ago as a Sentiment, 
is struggling hard to translate itself into Fact. The first of the century 
bequeathed to us many blunders—and a great word. ‘The word was 
Democracy ; and we, in these latter days, are earnestly endeavoring to dis- 
cover and apply its meaning. ‘This is no easy task. We inherit the blun- 
ders of the past: we add new blunders of our own. Yet steadfastly, faith- 
fully, with purpose undaunted, the century presses on through confusion 
and failure, to realize, if it may, fraternity founded on justice, and equality 
founded on love. 

Into this world : —a world of paradox, weary with age, yet eager with the 
excitement of youth; ardent with hope, yet sick with half despair; rife with 
bewildering and contradictory theories, yet bent, as no other age has ever 
been, on the analysis of social evil and the righting of social wrong — into 
this world we are born — we, the first generation of college women, In a 
sense, we represent a new factor in the social order. ‘To acknowledge this, 
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is not to separate ourselves from other people ; it is not inconsistent with 
the grateful consciousness that many who have never seen a woman’s 
coliege, represent perhaps more perfectly than we the ideal for which we 
stand. But it is impossible to deny, in the presence of the amazement with 
which our great women’s colleges are still viewed by visitors from distant 
lands, that we do embody a type, in some respects, hitherto unknown. And 
in the presence of those here to-day, with the consciousness of the hundreds 
who will read the report of our meeting, with the memory of the throngs of 
girls pressing into our colleges, I must feel that what we represent is not 
entirely insignificant. Surely, I may at least say, that we may make our- 
selves significant if we will. We stand here as a new Fact — new, to all 
intents and purposes, within the last quarter of a century. Our lives are in 
our hands. In a sense, the lives of the two or three generations of college 
women who are to follow us, are in our hands also. What is the relation 
which these lives should bear to the needs and demands of the time? 

If we believe — and I hope we all do—in the harmony of dramatic pur- 
pose that runs through the evolution of history, we shal ot find meaning- 
less the juxtaposition of elements in the last act of the great world-drama. 
The time passionately demands new life-force, new mind-force, consecrated 
to the study of social evil and the lessening of social distress. The college 
woman, prepared by combination of nature and training to react on life 
from a new point of view, appears for the first time. 

[ repeat, I would not be arrogant. It is quite true that college women 
form a very small factor in the sum total of American forces ; it is quite 
certain that the social problem is a very large thing. But there are no 
accidents in history, and the story of the world tells us this, if. it tells us 
anything, that each fact, however trivial, finds its one excuse for being in its 
vital relation to the age in which it appears. 

If I wish, then, to find out what college women are meant for, I shall 
inquire, first of all, into their relation to social need. And I do believe it 
to be a fact of profound and guiding significance for us that our graduates, 
equipped for service, in the early maturity of their powers, appear at the 
very point where the conscious need of the time is to discover, by practical 
experiment or by thoughtful research, some means of escape from the 
misery that presses on us. 

We stand on the very threshold of that new era in which our work is to 
be done. Yet already, perhaps, we may see some of the causes which may 
give the college women a peculiar effectiveness for sociological work. If I 
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speak tentatively of a few of these causes, it is not that I may minister to our 
vanity. To think of what one is meant to do is, for a class as for an indi- 
vidual, to descend into the valley of humiliation. I speak of what should 


be ; if I spoke of what is, I might be forced into a different strain. 
First, then, we — more perhaps than any other class of women — hold an 


intermediate position between the two great orders of the rich and the 
poor. Into these two orders, American life tends more and more abruptly 
to divide, and communication between them becomes daily more difficult. 
The one order is in just as lamentable a condition as the other. The need 
of society expresses itself not alone through the pinched face of the sewing- 
woman or the stunted form of the street gamin; it speaks, perhaps, with 
more saddening power through the enw of restless luxury that besets the 
rich lady, or the fierce absorption in money-getting of many a business 
man. ‘The rich—and the poor: not the most complacent optimist can 
claim that either class knows the conditions of free, joyous, progressive life. 
But the needs of the one class are the complement of the needs of the 
other, and the re-adjustment of elements would go far towards the creation 
of a new harmony. 

3y deliberate choice, our college women are tending more and more to 
put themselves on the side of the workers. Yet, at the same time, by ante- 
cedents and by training they possess something of that breadth and sen- 
sitiveness of perception which we mean byculture. ‘They become teachers 
doctors, writers, or they carry into the life of the home the same spirit of 
definite purpose. ‘Thus they go to increase the ranks of that professional 
class in whom many an economist sees the best hope of our future. This 
class stands as a mediator between the idle rich and the great mass sunk 
in mechanical labor. By the side of these vast classes, both occupied from 
choice or necessity rather with the externals of life than with life itself, it 
remains the witness to a more spiritual ideal. ‘The peculiar vantage-ground 
of this class, college women, we may be proud to say, are more and more 
coming to occupy. 

3ut there are other more specific causes for their potential usefulness. 

We are all familiar with the great change which is passing, which has 
already passed, over our economic science. Of old it was mechanical, piti- 
less, as the working of natural law; any attempt to introduce moral or 
humane elements as appreciable factors was branded as sentimentalism. 
To-day, the vast economic revolution in the midst of which we live has for 
its very heart the determined effort to apprehend and direct economic 
(4) 
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phenomena in the light of moral law. Motive-forces, hitherto undreamed 
of, motives of love, of justice, nay, of sacrifice, are forcing their way into 
the Dismal Science. Intuitive ethics must be fused with practical wisdom ; 
sympathy with justice, and the fusion is the problem of the day. 

Again, we know that misery must be alleviated, not by machinery, but 
by life. Personal devotion, the touch of soul on soul, is the one thing 
needful. Yet this devotion must be governed, not by emotional instinct 
alone, but by wide knowledge, by executive power. 

The union of elements which we thus wish brought to bear on our prob- 
lems, I believe college women peculiarly fitted to furnish. 

What is the popular idea of the distinctively womanly character? Quick 
sympathy, unfailing tenderness, the desire to minister to suffering whether 
of soul or body, swift intuition, and a high spiritual ideal. These, if they 
were ever ours, remain unchanged. In all things, the girls, who, every 
June, press from our college halls out into life are very women still, and 
very women they will remain. 

But to these qualities, if their training attains its end, they should add 
others. Emotional intuition should be balanced and restrained by greater 
executive power, by broader interests, by wider and truer knowledge of the 
world to which they go. 

Desperate indeed is our need of these balancing powers! We are 
wearifully intimate with the current theory: that women care for nothing 
outside of their own household and the round of personalities ; and that 
they are pure theorists, jumping at conclusions, and quite unfit for any grasp 
on the actual necessities of this complex and somewhat gritty world machine. 
Every wide criticism has truth at bottom. On broad, practical issues, what 
impression, till lately, have women made? 

But that a new phase of women’s energy is come, is sheer truism. 
Everywhere, women are pressing into a new place ; they are showing that 
they have common sense as well as self-devotion ; that they can take long 
views as well as short; in fine, that they are not to be put in niches and 
worshipped as saints any longer; nor to be put in the chimney-corner and 
relegated to stockings ; but in simple freedom of natural human intercourse 
are to join with men n doing the practical work of “ this bewildered and 
bewildering world.” 

Thus do the women of the new order promise, as I believe, to possess 
the exact union of elements which the times demand for the interpretation 
of their need, and for its cure: the willingness for personal service, joined 
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with wisdom and control, the emphasis on moral and sympathetic ele- 
ments as factors in human life, mingled with perception of practical possi- 
bilities and of the sacredness of law. ‘The work to be done is vast indeed ; 
I myself believe it to be no less than the reconstruction of the whole social 
order. For this vast work the whole world is being made ready, and instru- 
ments appear on every side. Let us be glad and proud to realize that to us 
also, few though we be among many, have been entrusted natures so trained 
that they can minister to present need, and tend towards the future day. 

As I have pleacfior the great duty and privilege of the college woman 
in relation to socia_ need, two difficulties may have occurred to you. 

First, that I would narrow the scope of our energies by demanding that 
they flow exclusively in one channel. | will make two answers: first, he is 
the wise man who is willing to study his time, and accommodate his powers to 
its needs ; second, the Social Problem is nearly as wide as life itself; it in- 
cludes all educational work, like that to which our Association is primarily 
pledged, and that to which many of us are as individuals related; nay, it 
forces itself in countless forms into the private household, and there can 
be no better line of solution followed than the life of the family, if only that 
life be pursued with intelligent consciousness of its broader relations. If | 
shall seem in the rest of this paper to be pleading with especial fervor for 
certain more direct and obvious phases of energy, do not think that I ignore 
the fundamental value of more subtle and general forms. 

The directly opposite difficulty is raised. Why should we occupy our- 
selves with so great problems? What are they to us? We are busy women, 
wage-earners, many of us, harassed already by the struggle for life. Let us 
live our private lives, fulfil conscientiously the round of daily duties, daily 
charities, and leave for wiser minds and hands more at leisure, the solution 
of world-problems and the easing of world-misery. 

What answer can we give? What, but to appeal once more to the very 
significance of our training. That training has a distinct value. Its best 
result is to take us out of the circle of purely personal and immediate inter- 
ests, to teach our relations with past and future, with the great outer world, 
to enlarge consciousness till we recognize ourselves as parts — respon- 
sible parts—of that national life which one of our wisest men has mani- 
fested to us as a Moral Organism. If one member suffer, all the other 
members suffer with it. This is the truth enfolded in the very word “ De- 
mocracy,” and it is our sober duty, no matter what our private lives may be, 
to identify at least a part of our intelligence and our power with the chief 
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energies of the world. It is easy to be absorbed in immediate duties, and 
never lift our eyes; for some few, such absorption seems all but necessary. 
But let us never forget that this is not the noblest life. ‘The noblest life is 
the life devoted to the noblest cause. Blessed is the age, the country, 
where a glorious cause is found. Blessed is our age, our country, for to 
them in the close of this century is entrusted again 4 cause noble as that of 
the enfranchisement of the slave ; wider, perhaps, in claims and future, since 
the slavery we fight is more subtle than that of a captive race, more deep 
than that based on distinctions of color. In those old anti-slavery days 
many were found who telt not themselves to be their brother's keeper, who 
lived their private lives, honorable, blameless, faithful, and troubled them- 
selves not with questions wide and high. ‘Their choice was made. But 
there were others then—men and women who thought, who believed, 
who pleaded ceaselessly, who spent their life-force on the battle-field in com- 
bat or in care. For them, our honor ; for them, nameless though they be, 
undying gratitude ; for them, the victory of the cause they loved. 

What, then, shall we do? 

In those old anti-slavery days the great possession of those who did the 
work, who wrought the change, was a Belief. And in these latest days again 
the first necessity, for us who would help the work, is once more —a Belief. 

This belief must be intelligent. Conflicting theories as to the social ideal 
flutter around us like autumn leaves. Nationalism, Collectiveism, Christian 
Socialism, State Socialism, Henry Georgeism, Conservatism, jostle each 
other in the newspapers and in the brain of the time. Now, of course, to 
study to the depths these conceptions, and to decide between them, is not 
possible for most of us. But to have at least a clear idea of the issues in- 
volved, and to hold fast to some kind of a positive gospel is, I believe, the 
duty of every educated woman. Her opinions should spring, not from her 
temperament, but from right reason, guided by careful study. The data are 
all before us; books unending, scientific and popular ; better far the whole 
great world. Within an hour of the dwellings of most of us is food for the 
thought of weeks. We cannot entey a shop, a church, without sights poig- 
nantly suggestive. It is possible for each human being to gain a general 
knowledge of our social conditions, and a firm conviction of at least some 
few steas which may be taken towards salvation. 

Pure speculation, say you. And what is its use? Think. We, to-day, 
are the actual, big, practical, noisy embodiment of the speculation of 
one hundred years ago. Every generation is the expression in deed of 
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the faith of the past: and modern philosophy, and the experience of history 
combine to demonstrate to us the ultimate practical value of the Pure Idea. 
We ought, then, to turn our intellects and hearts on this great Problem 


of Social Need, and see what it says to us. But, after all, our conclusions 


may differ, for the problem is too many sided to bring the same message to 


all. Shall we, then, sit down and wait till every one has reached the same 
conclusion? Oris it our duty simply to believe and to preach? No. And 
now I come to a point where | know you will al] be with me. You may 
have shaken your heads when I spoke of the duty of clear conviction ; but 
we reach now firmer ground, where we can stand together. For the distant 
goal may seem different indeed to different eyes, and in our private judg- 
ment, our neighbor’s glowing vision of distant heights may be the Fata 
Morgana of deluded fancy. But on the direction to take we may perchance 
agree, and for a few steps the way may be plain before us. ‘To take the 
steps comes next. Shall we not take them ? 

Metaphor apart, there exists to-day, by the side of much destructive 
theorizing, a great constructive movement in the direction of social reform, 
and it is deliberate and devoted co-operation in this movement which | 
would earnestly urge upon all college women as their primary collective duty. 
lhe time demands not only thought but action, and in the immediate forms 
of action, people are swiftly uniting with a harmony as beautiful as the 
diversity of theories is bewildering. 

[ cannot even attempt to enumerate for you all the multiform phases of 
this practical movement. Working-girls’ clubs, improved tenements, asso- 
ciated charities, vacation homes, are but a few of the forms it assumes. 
Varying and independent, all these different forms of social activity have 
one centre and one aim. ‘They all find their origin in the desire to bring 
together the two orders of the rich and the poor, and to create communion 
between them. 

Communion in a new sense. The wide-spread philanthropic activities 
of the century have long sought, through homes, work-houses, hospitals, 
to bring to the poor some of the practical advantages of the rich, and to 
equalize material- conditions. But our new method is more _ inward, 
different ; it seeks to share not material! but spiritual riches, and to open to 
hungry eyes and souls something of the joy and beauty of high buman 
fellowship and well-ordered human life. 

The power of our economic civilization is individual, centrifugal. ft 
tends to the conflict of interests; to the isolation of classes. 
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This may be inevitable. Pending the decision whether it be or no, new 
forces from another sphere are making themselves felt. They are centri- 
petal, and tend to draw men close together. They are the forces of love, 
of devotion, of friendship. With these we may unite. Our voluntary 
approach to men less favored may serve to counteract, in part at least, 
the ruthless severity of that impersonal economic law which sweeps 
apart. 

This tendency on the part of those to whom much has been given to seek 
to share the life and enter the friendship of those who have little, is the 
dominant note of all modern social effort. Our very novels reflect it, and 


put us to the blush. ‘The inspiration of such effort is purely personai ; 


d 


the 
day has gone by when elaborate machines, worked from a distance, were 
expected to save the world. We know now —the lesson was worth the 
learning —that the reaction of life on life is the one thing needful ; that 
organization exists only to set free individual power ; that the method of 
friendship is the only one which can save both poor and rich. For the 
rich, too, we repeat it, need salvation. Shut up within the circle of 
their own class, they also need to establish natural human relations under 


wider conditions than those imposed by the working of economic law. Only 


through a fellowship free and strong— founded on sympathy, it may be 
on sacrifice — can the life of the rich be enlarged, can the life of the poor 


be uplifted, sweetened, and brightened. 
Surely, in some one phase of this great movement, we can all co-operate ! 


Most of us can avail ourselves of some of the numerous opportunities to 


know the working-classes which offer themselves to-day in the shape of 
clubs, visiting, etc. All through countless details of daily life, through 


intercourse with servants, with shop-girls, wi work-people, can escape 
from merely mechanical relations into the freedom of natural sympathy, 
and gain something of the touch of life on life. Moreover, there are cer- 
tain forms of definite and associated work possible to all, however tied to 
daily duty. It is of one such form that I would speak to you in the 
remainder of this paper. 

If, indeed, the heart of our practical effort to minister to social need be 
to-day the effort to establish personal relations between rich and poor, it is 
obvious that there is one step to take further than any yet mentioned. 

We call upon our less fortunate friends in their houses; and this is well. 
We gather working girls and boys into clubs, and amuse them, preach to 


them, and instruct them; and this is well. But how much, in ordinary life, 
(9) 
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do you know of a “calling acquaintance *? How close do you get to 
people whom you know in clubs? 

The only way to know life is to share life. If we would really press near 
to the poor people, if we would form a friendship with them, intimate and 
natural as that we should form with people in “our own sphere,” we must 
live beside them, enter into their conditions, share their difficulties, be so 
near to them that intercourse is possible, not only at stated times and under 
semi official methods, but spontaneously, incidentally, constantly. ‘To live 
among the poor is the logical outcome, the most thorough form of the social 
experiment to which the day is committed. For by daily intercourse alone 
and the full knowledge resulting, can be established that wide, supple, fluent 
medium of free confidence through which the finest possessions of joy and 
insight can be transferred from soul to soul. 

To live among the poor! How strange such a proposition would have 
sounded a few years ago! Voluntarily to choose a mode of life less com- 
fortable than one can afford to pay for! ‘lo devote one’s energies, not to 
straining up into a social rank a little above one, but to winning a place in 
the hearts and lives of those below one in the privileges of this world! 
How preposterous would have seemed to most — how preposterous still 
seems to many — such a reversal of natural human instinct! 

But the method has been proved possible; the step has actually been 
taken. Need I remind you, here in Chicago, that it has been taken? You, 


who have constantly before your eyes in Hull Hall the evidence that life, 


beautiful, possible, helpful, may be lived in the midst of degraded misery, 
and lived serenely. 


It has been conclusively proved within the last decade that men and 
women of fine instincts and high culture can live for a period among the 
poor, sharing their life and helping them with all manner of fair ministries, 
and yet retain their health, their happiness, and their breadth. 

Shame on us, I sometimes think, that we women left it for the young 
men of England to inaugurate, in Toynbee Hall, this mode of life and work. 
For obviously such work is woman’s work ; it has for its very essence the 
power of home-making, which has always been supposed to be a feminine 
prerogative. Yet if we have shame for the past, let us be glad in the 
present and future that women, both in England and America, are eagerly 
pressing into the life and finding in it deep satisfaction. 

Such life and work is elastic in its forms; it may be taken up in countless 
ways. It offers a wonderful field for purely individual effort ; many a woman, 
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all by herself or with a friend, may, with no ostentation, quietly, modestly, 


take up her abode in an unfashionable part of her city, and give her odd 
moments, or her best energies as she is able, to friendly intercourse with 
neighbors less favored than herself. Perhaps it is in the extension of this 
purely quiet, natural effort that the best hope of the future lies. But mean- 
while all ways are good. We have learned to-day as never before the value 
of association. It is well that a way should be offered in which we, as col- 
lege women, may together set forth our faith in the new tendency to share 
the best things of life with those who have received little, and may ourselves 
share in the strange increase of power that comes from a collective work. 

You all know that such a way is open. An enterprise has been started 
which aims to associate all college women, and all women who share their 
spirit, in the earnest effort to gain a deeper knowledge of the lives of the 
unfortunate people, and to bring to them some solace, some help, some 
cheer. I shall not describe to you the work of the College Settlement, nor 
the plan of which it is a part. No one of you here in Chicago can be igno- 
rant of the idea and general method of a Settlement; and the enterprise 
known as the College Settlement in New York is familiar to you all through 
the accounts and reports issued from time to time to all the members of 
this Association. But | would like to talk of the Settlement for a short 
time with you, and speak of the peculiar claims which it has at least on 
your sympathy, if not op your practical help. 

A Settlement is, first, an immediate, practical work in which all may 
unite. It is not necessary to have any social theories, or to have made up 
one’s mind about the future, in order to believe in its mission or do effective 
work. The inspiration to the life may be the simple desire to teach little 
children, the instinctive impulse towards helpfulness ; indeed, this way of 
living has always been resorted to by many, as witness the city missionaries 
in all our large cities. 

But, second, for those who do wish to take long views, and whose 
bent inclines them to the study of social questions, Settlements offer a 
vantage-ground of inestimable value. For there, instead of speculating 
about the unknown, one can study the known and seen, and so unite one’s 
self most readily with that positive, experimental method which has changed 
the face of science. I believe that the entire time of one woman might well 
be given to watching the life in any poor quarter. Let her study the vast 
stream of humanity that, like Vedder’s Phantom Caravan, flows ceaseless 
through the great thoroughfares, from nowhere to nowhere ; let her watch 
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the children in their pitiful gayety, idling their hours in the street, haunting 
cheap restaurants; the girls, wistful-faced or bold, who, sure as evening 
comes, gather round the light and cheer of the shop-windows. Let her 
visit the schools, the homes, the work-rooms, the saloons, and learn, not 
only through eye, but through ear and heart ; and then, when she has 
watched, when she has thought, let her speak. She will have something to 
tell. 

For the worker of simple, practical life, as for the theorist, the Settle- 
ment has then a place. But through yet another inspiration may its life 


be entered. You will forgive me if I touch on this inspiration, even in this 


purely secular gathering. Distrusting dogma, the age seeks with pathetic 


-arnestness to follow Christ. Not for centuries have His practical com- 
mands been studied with so anxious care. ‘Theological speculation sinks 
into the background in the presence of the growing desire to follow the 
example, to do the will, of the Master. And that the life which is made 
possible, suitable, orderly at a College Settlement does follow His example 
and His will, who can doubt? I can imagine no life in which definite and 
literal obedience to His commands, definite and literal treading in His 
footstens, are so simple as here. 

To these three motives, then, — practical, intellectual, spiritual, — does a 
Settlement appeal. ‘The work of our New York Settlement has now been 
carried on for a year. It was started by college women, and its residents 
have been drawn from our three largest colleges. ‘Thusit has had from the 
first a distinctly collegiate character. But for the first year no systematic 
appeal was made to college women for support. It was felt that the work was 
an experiment, that success was doubtful, and that it would be unfair and 
premature to seek a financial basis from our heavily-taxed college public. 

To-day, the case is different.. After a year’s existence, the Settlement 
dares to appeal to you with assurance of your sympathy, with a sense that 
it is worthy of your aid. And this not so much because of any definite re- 
sults it has achieved as for possibilities it has unfolded. Some actual re- 
sults, indeed, there are, more than we had dared to look for. It is definite to 
give baths every day, as has been done this summer to thirty women. It 
is definite to teach good plain sewing to forty little girls ; toshelter a woman 
turned into the street at night. Some results may be hoped for from dis- 
tributing every week not only story-books, but popular travels, history, 
science, to crowds of eager girls and boys. ‘Through its clubs, its library, its 
bank, its baths, its play-ground, its resident physician, the Settlement has 
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already taken a distinct place in helpfulness to its neighborhood. But there 
are other more subtle suggestions of its influence that are more valued ; 
such we find in the fact that all last winter the steps were cleared of snow 
unasked, and that the residents are the constant recipients of gifts from 
boys and girls of all ages; or in the proud letter, written with all formality 
to the ladies of the Settlement by a club of the big boys: “ The Knights 
of the Round Table hope always to be glad with you’s, and to please you’s 
in all ways, to the extent of their character and ability.” A letter, by the 
way, which in that first clause, “to be glad with you’s,” expresses 
exquisitely the main desire of the Settlement. 

How much is it rational to look for from a Settlement? ‘l'wo factors, — 
heredity and environment, — science tells us are the great determinants of 
human life. The first we cannot effect for several generations, but the con- 
trol of the second is within our reach, and the life at a Settkement should aid 
practically to establish the environment of happiness and goodness. Not 
that one Settlement or fifty can do much in a region where people sleep on 
the fire-escapes, because they are more comfortable than in their crowded 
rooms; but some things it can do. 

It can show the few individuals here and there in the neighborhood that 
health, brightness, and the other best things in life are not dependent upon 
fine houses, but can measurably be attained under simple conditions, even 
under such as their own. 

It can bear witness to the general public of the earnest willingness of col- 
lege women to enter collectively the active and broad work of the world, and 
co-operate intelligently with the most important movements and tendencies 
of the time. How gladly this willingness of college women is hailed by 
the public is proved by the almost embarrassing cordiality and breadth of 
the welcome extended to the unobtrusive work in New York. 

It can, in a measure, open a new vocation to women. It renders suit- 
able, reasonable, and comparatively easy a mode of life which many women 
are most desirous of taking up, but upon which it would not be wise for 
them to enter singly. That a new vocation for our educated girls is sorely 
needed, can be doubted by no one who realizes the vast pressure on the 
teacher’s profession from the crowds of new teachers who enter the ranks 
every year. And this new vocation thus offered is one, as we have tried to 
show, for which college women are quite peculiarly equipped, and which is 
thoroughly in line with the best effort of the times. 

That such an opening is eagerly welcomed, has been abundantly proved 
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by the experience of the past year. All through the winter the house was 
full, and this autumn the applicants for residence are so many that two 
will be put in the larger rooms. If this is true while the work is still in 
a measure tentative, we may assuredly look forward to a wider future. 

In idea, the College Settlement in New York is neither a personal nor a 
private enterprise ; it is the common property of all educated women. 
Their fellowship is to be its strength. Individual effort in the same direc- 
tion is beautiful indeed; we hail every instance of it as part of the one 
great work. Yet by our very presence here, by our membership in this 
Association of Collegiate Alumna, we testify to our faith in the power of 
association, of collective and organized effort. The Settlements movement 
was started in the faith that college women as a whole would take it up, 
control, develop, and support it. The time has come when, if ever, that 
faith is to be justified. ‘Ihe success of the Settlement, nay, its continued 
existence, depends upon our college women. 

Last February was formed the College Settlements’ Association. You 
have all received the account of that Association. By its Constitution, the 
control of the Settlement passes from the hands of a close corporation 


into those of all college women who are willing to unite in the work by the 


payment of a yearly fee of five dollars. The government is democratic 


and representative, and arranged somewhat on the lines of the Alumnzx 
Association. A large Electoral Board, chosen directly by the members, 
attends to the general interests of the Association; while the control of 
each Settlement is to be in the hands of a small local committee, familiar 
with special needs. 

You will realize that the plan of the Association is elastic, and allows scope 
for indefinite future growth. In idea, this movement is entirely non-local. 
Our experiment is indeed first tried in New York, but our hope and expecta- 
tion is that the Settlement in Rivington Street may be the prototype of many 
another to come, established in all our great cities, wherever there is deep 
need, and women are ready to do the work. ‘True haste is cautious. Les- 
sons are slowly learned. Years may elapse before it seems wise to start 
another Settlement. But to that time all interested in the work look for- 
ward. ‘The date when it will be possible thus to extend the movement 
depends entirely on the college women; on the number of them who jon 
the Association, and the consequent amount of funds at our disposal. Each 
Settlement will in all probability receive a fair amount of local aid from 
non-collegiate sources. ‘The amount of such aid given in New York last 
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winter was so great as to excite our surprised gratitude; so great as to 
enable us to open a home by the seaside during the summer, in addition to 
keeping up the house in New York. But aid of this kind is in its very 
nature uncertain and spasmodic ; for permanent and steady support, we 
must look to the Association as a whole. 


We would not be narrow nor exclusive. Gladly we welcome to our 


Association and to the life in the Settlements all those who sympathize with 


our aim and desire to join us. But it is by the advice of several of our 
most earnest friends that vo/es in the Association are restricted to college 
women, and the control of the movement thus placed entirely in their 
hands. It should be noticed, however, that this term *‘college women”’ is 
here used in its broadest sense. I: includes all those who have felt the 
touch of the Higher Education in any one of our colleges, whether or no they 
are able to write an A. B. after their name; and it includes also many col- 
leges not recognized by the necessarily stricter standard of the A. C. A. 

The Settlements movement, then, aims to attain a permanency perhaps 
impossible to personal efforts alone, and this it can only do through the 
hearty co-operation of all college women. It aims to bring to bear on the 
seeming hopeless misery of our great cities that spiritual help, that uplift- 
ing life, which comes through the power of the personal touch alone, and 
this it seeks to combine with the power of a broad and organized effort. 
Its aim can only be attained if college women will unite in its support. 
They must bring into it, first, their life-force, their devoted personal entrance 
into the work; second, their money-force, no less essential, proving their 
union with the work in spirit, though busy lives and other duties may pre- 
vent their individual entrance. The movement can, if you will make it so, 
be the expression of great convictions ; the conviction of our women of the 
new order, looking on the world with sympathy thoughtful and clear-eyed, 
that the misery of the time bears witness to a bitter need; the conviction 
that towards that need we have a distinct, a profound responsibility, and 
the conviction that the need, though bitter, is not hopeless, but that through 
earnest work, through fellowship, through devotion, eyes dimmed with 
mechanical labor may be brought to see the brightness of the world, ears 
deaf with dreary noise to hear its music, and lives dull with suffering to feel 
the quickening thrill of a new spirit within them. 

This is the faith that the College Settlements Association may, if you 
will, express. If you do not will, it cannot express it, for it must in time 
cease to exist. 
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The Association was, as has been said, formed in February. Since that 
time our membership has risen to something over five bundred. Six hun- 
dred are needed to carry on the New York work alone, and many more 
before a kindred enterprise can be started elsewhere. Of these five hun- 
dred, two hundred and seventy are undergraduates in our different colleges, 
one hundred and thirty-seven are non-collegiate members, and only one 


hundred and nine represent our mature college women. ‘The reason for 


this small number is plain: it is because so little time, and that mostly in 


the summer, has passed since the Association was started. The fine results 
from our colleges prove that our undergraduates are eager to welcome the 
new work; and now that the opportunity offers to appeal to the older col- 
lege women also in comparatively large assemblies, we can not doubt that 
they will be as hearty in their help as their younger sisters. Such a general 
appeal is now made through the A. C. A., and with its cordial indorsement. 
The College Settlements Association now turns to you. Its future is in 
your hands.* 

Yet, in conclusion, let us return for one moment to a broader thought. 
The College Settlements movement is but one phase of the great social 
movement of the times; a phase in harmony with all forms of modern 
effort, carrying them, we believe, one step farther, and appealing with 
peculiar cogency to the special powers of college women. Yet there may 
be those to whom this particular line of work does not commend itself, 
And, indeed, it is as yet a very small thing, unpresuming and slight in the 
great sum-total of modern energies. It offers to every college woman 
an opportunity of expressing her faith and focussing her effort. But 
if ske does not want to adopt this method, none the less can she enter 
into some other forms of work. Let her face steadily the great facts that 
lie around her; let her know that she cannot study them dispassionately, 
indifferently, as if she came from another planet, but that she is a part of 
all she sees, and bears toward it profound responsibility ; and then with 
all her heart and soul, whether she be in her own family, in school, or in a 
profession, let her first learn what she thinks, then do what she may, by 
faith if not by works, to meet with wisdom and tenderness, breadth and 
quiet hopefulness, the social need of the times. 


* Dues and applications for membership may be sent to Miss Vida D. Scudder, 250 
Newbury St., Boston. Applications for residence should be sent to Miss Helen C. Rand, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF FELLOWSHIPS. 


BY MRS. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 


> Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Oct, 24, 1890. 


THE Association of Collegiate Alumnz has been endeavoring recently to 
collect a fund to enable young women who have already finished a college 
course to pursue their studies further in a European university. It seems 
to many of us, no doubt, that the completion of a college course ought to 
be a sufficient goal for every young woman, and that to think of anything 
beyond this is to indulge in an unnatural and unbecoming ambition. It is 
only twenty years or so since it has been possible for women to go to col- 
lege. Vassar College celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of her opening 
last spring. Why cannot women sit down, for at least one generation, con- 
tent with what they have got, and not be forever asking for something more ? 
To be acollege graduate is to be far more learned than the majority of our 
acquaintances,— would not a young woman be unfitted for her environment 
if she were made more learned still? Most men, after graduating from 
college, have no trouble in passing on to be college professors, if they desire 
it, after a few years of teaching in a secondary school, — what need is there 
for women to study more? 

I should like to put before you, as clearly as I can, the reasons why a few 
of us think it a matter of urgent necessity to lay a foundation for advanced 
study on the part of at least some of our women college graduates. They 
are partly reasons that hold on account of their being women, and partly 
reasons that hold on account of their being human beings. I shall con- 
sider the latter first. 


Some fifteen years ago, Huxley gave utterance toa saying which contains 


more wisdom, I believe, than any other precept which the philosophers have 
lately offered us for our guidance. He said that that State would do most to 


/ 
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insure its future prosperity which should devise some means to select, at 
an early age, its most highly gifted children, to give them the best attainable 
education, and to fit them in every way to make the best possible use cf 
their unusual gifts. 

Such a delicate task as this—we must blush to say it—cannot be 
entrusted to the State, in such a government as ours; but in this country 


many things can be done by the enthusiasm and benevolence of private 


individuals which cannot be done by the State. Much has been done for 


education in general, but most of it by way of endowing institutions of 
learning to which all can come, and where they receive such instruction as 
their fees alone would be inadequate to provide. There has been very little 
done in the work of making se/ection of those who give promise of command- 
ing intellect, of freeing them from the depressing cares of providing for their 
own support, and of putting them in a position in which their powers could 
have full play. This is something which an ideal form of socialism — if 
socialism were a possible mode of existence — might be expected to accom- 
plish. But without that sacrifice of all our hard-won freedom which socialism 
involves, the same thing can be accomplished by a generous activity on the 
part of self-sacrificing individuals, provided they can be stirred up to recog 
nize the great good which can be done to the world in this way. It is not 
inconceivable that large foundations should be established in the near future 
for doing on a much greater scale what we propose doing on a small scale. 
Vast sums of money are to be had for charities in these days; but most 
charities are of far more questionable benefit, when all the considerations 
of political economy are taken into account, than the scheme which we 
propose. If it should come to seem natural and right for people who have 
more than a fair share of this world’s goods to devote a considerable por- 
tion of their income to developing to the highest possible degree, say, the 
thousand cleverest young people of each generation, who can say to what 
an extent the whole character of the human race would be changed by it? 
Natural selection has done a great thing in bringing us out of a state of 
savagery, but if it were to be supplemented by artificial selection, who knows 
how rapidly we might approach that ideal state of civilization of which the 
poets and the philosophers have dreamed? If the exceptionally endowed, 
instead of being left to struggle for a miserable existence, and perhaps to 
lose their lives in the unequal contest, were to be cared for, and guarded 
from the depressing effect of sordid cares, who knows what they might do 
towards the discovery, or the dissemination, of new arts of civilization and 
ot new aids to cultivated, and artistic, and non-savage ways of living: 
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Some corresponding scheme for increasing the difficulty of living for the 
vicious and the stupid would also be extremely desirable, but we have no 
time for discussing that subject here. In fact, the considerations which I 
have been advancing are of a much larger character than are called for by 
the project which we hope to interest youin. It is not a thousand young 
people that we hope to make more useful members of society, at present, 
but it is one young woman. It is not munificent endowments, made at a 
great sacrifice, that we are asking for, at present, but it is a paltry few 
dollars a year, less than most of us, probably, spend upon confectionery. 
Must we ask for this in vain? 

The fact that the holder of our fellowship is a woman gives additional 
force to the urgency of our appeal. It is hard to realize what an immense 
change has been produced in the fortunes of women by the fact that it has 
become a simple and a natural thing for girls to go to college. The father 
of Maria Edgeworth recommended the establishment of dame’s schools, 
because he thought that women were quite capable of teaching children 
between the ages of four and six. In this country, at the present time, our 
high schools are largely in the hands of women; but when we look at our 
colleges we see a different state of things: women college professors are 
still few and far between. Is this a necessary consequence of a woman’s 
mental limitations? If women’s minds have developed so far that they can 
now grapple with children of sixteen as well as with children of six, what 
prevents their taking one step further? Women do most of the work of 
fitting boys for college now: can we be quite sure that the freshman 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics are beyond their powers? What law of 
nature is it that says that it is fitting for women to be the teachers of young 
persons of both sexes in preparatory schools, but that it is not fitting that 
they should teach young persons in college? If it be true that men have 
more vigorous minds than women, then it is of the utmost consequence, for 
the good of the world, that men should be set free from the drudgery of the 
more unimportant college positions, and be enabled to devote their time to 
higher tasks. If women, when properly trained, have mental powers which 
there is no occasion to be ashamed of, as Philippa Fawcett and Madame 
Kovalewsky have taught us to believe, then it is a great pity that their 
special talents and learning should be wasted in the lower schools. It is a 
great pity, not only because waste of ability is always to be deprecated but 
for a still more important reason: the lower positions for teaching are 
immensely overcrowded, and, as a consequence, they are shamefully under- 
paid. The effect of opening college professorships to women would be to 
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improve the status of women in the lower grades of teaching ; and it would 
do that in two ways. In the first place, it would diminish the overcrowd- 
ing ; but it would have, in addition to that, a psychological effect. One 
class of workers is naturally paid less than another, when it is supposed to 
be less important — less deserving of consideration — than that other. As 
long as women are thought to be not worthy of being college professors, it 
will be impossible for them to receive equal pay w.th men in the secondary 
schools. It is therefore doubly important, if we care for increasing the 
dignity and the happiness of our sex, that college professorships should be 
thrown open to them, — and by colleges, | mean men’s colleges and mixed 
colleges, as well as colleges exclusively for women. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Not so much by direct agitation 
as by throwing upon the world women of such distinguished attainments 
that not to offer them college professorships becomes a palpable absurdity. 
What happened when Madame Kovalewsky, the pupil of Weierstrass, had 
made herself a distinguished mathematician? ‘The great Swedish Uni- 
versity at Stockholm not simply offered her a professorship of mathematics 
but actually created a new professorship of mathematics expressly for her to 
fill. ‘That is the natural result of extraordinary attainment, and that is a 
result which we hope to see taking place in our own country. 

It may seem that this little fellowship of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz is a small step towards such brilliant accomplishment; but it 
is the first step which is of crucial importance, and we hope that this 
little initiative of ours will be followed by much larger endowments for 
advanced study on the part of women. We hope, too, that other clever 
women will be induced, by the example of our Fellow, to make more strenu- 
ous unaided efforts to carry on their preparation for intellectual work to the 
highest possible degree. 

But, meantime, our Kuropean fellowship, small as it is, is not yet estab- 
lished. Little more than half the necessary sum has yet been subscribed. 
We have already sent out a Fellow, by putting two years’ subscriptions into 
one, but we are very anxious to see the sum of five hundred dollars a year 
completed. 

When I was in Cologne, I contributed, at the request of a verger, twenty- 
five cents to the laying of the then-unfinished pavement of its magnificent 
cathedral. Who will hesitate to subscribe a relatively insignificant sum to 
a European fellowship, when she reflects that she is aiding to give the finish- 
ing touch to the immense change in the position of women which the pres- 
ent generation has seen take place ? 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1891. 





The Annual Meeting will be held on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 22, 23, and 24, 1891. 

The Association will be the guest of the Boston Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, whose members will provide 
private entertainment for visiting alumna. Members who prefer 
may obtain rooms at $1.00 to $2.00 per day, at the Bellevue, 17 
Beacon Street, or the Thorndike, corner Boylston and Church 
Streets. The headquarters of the Association will be the College 
Club Room, at the residence of Miss Brown and Miss Owen, 76 
Marlborough Street, Boston, where a member of the Committee 
on Hospitality may be found at all hours. 

Members who wish private entertainment, or who desire to 
join the party to Cambridge, are requested to notify the chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, Miss E. C. Lawrence, 76 
Marlborough Street, before October 20. It is also desirable that 
early notice of intention to be present at the receptions and 
luncheons should be given by every one to Miss Lawrence. 

Action will be taken on the amendment to the Constitution 
proposed in 1890, making the term of office for the Executive 
Committee two years instead of one. 

Members who are not enrolled with any Branch are reminded 
that the annual fee of one dollar will be due at the meeting. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly by the mem- 
bers of any change in address. 

























MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 

66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 

Boston, October 1, 1891. 


PROGRAM. 


THURSDAY, October 22. 


The members are invited to assemble at 10 A. M., at 76 
Marlborough Street, where parties will be formed to visit (1) 
Cambridge, including Harvard College, the Annex, and places of 
historic and literary interest, (2) Old Boston, and (3) The Ed- 
ucational Institutions of Boston. 

The College Club will receive the members of the Association 
at the Club Room, 76 Marlborough Street, from 4.30 to 7 P. M. 


Supper will be served at 6 P. M. 
THURSDAY, 7.45 P. M. 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset Street. 
Address of welcome by the President of the Boston Branch, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Howe. 


Response by the President of the Association, Mrs. Bessie Brad- 


well Helmer. 


Paper. The Study of the Development of Children, by Mrs. 


Annie Howes Barus. 


Address. Fellowships for Women, by Mrs. Alice Freeman 


Palmer. 


Fripay, October 23. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, opposite the Hotel 


Brunswick, Boylston Street. 





Inspection of the laboratories from g to 10.30 A. M., and 12.30 
to 2 P. M. 

Meeting in the Margaret Cheney Reading Room at 10.30 A. M. 

Annual Report of the Secretary, Miss MARION TALBor. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, Miss Harrier A. KIMBALL. 

Annual Reports of the State Directors, Miss Mary A. Crit- 
TENDEN, California; Mrs. Lourse McCoy Nortru, Connecticut ; 
Miss S. P. BRECKINBRIDGE, Maryland and D. C.; Mrs. HARRIET 
TILDEN BRAINARD, Illinois; Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL, Indiana; 
Miss ALLA W. Foster, Massachusetts; Mrs. ALICE CHIPMAN 
Dewey, Michigan; Mrs. Frona M. Brooks, Minnesota; Miss 
Eva M Tappan, New Jersey; Mrs. MARY Roperts SMITH, New 
York ; Miss Susan WapE Peasopy, Ohio; Miss JANE J. WETH- 
ERELL, Pennsylvania; Mrs. HarriET P. FULLER, Wisconsin. 

Admission of New Branches. 

Report of the Committee on Admission of Colleges. 

Report of the Committee ou Fellowships. 


Report of the Committee on Nominations. 


Luncheon will be served in the lunch room of the Institute 
from 1.45 to 2.30 P.M. ‘The bill of fare will include soups and 


other dishes prepared at the New England Kitchen. 


Meeting in the Margaret Cheney Reading Room at 2.30 Pp. M. 

Paper. The Endowment of Colleges, by Miss Alla W. Foster, 
Chairman of Committee. 

keport of the Bureau of Occupations, by Miss Eva M. Tappan. 

Report of Committee on Membership in the Women’s Council, 


by Miss S. Alice Brown, Chairman. 


Election of Officers. 





A reception will be tendered to the Association by Mrs 


Hemenway, at 9 Appleton Street, from 8 to rt P. M. 


SATURDAY, October 24. 


Wellesley College, 10.30 a. M. 


Paper. Local Work of Alumne, by Miss Mary E. Duguid. 
Report of the Bureau of Collegiate Information, by Mrs. Kate 


Morris Cone. 


Paper. Educated Women as Factors in Industrial Competition, 
by Miss Eleanor L. Lord. 
At the close of the session, luncheon will be served. 


SATURDAY, |2 P. M. 


Papers on The Status of Collegiate Education for Women, by 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe and Miss Mary Osborn Hoyt. 


The remainder of the afternoon will be spent in visiting the 


College buildings and grounds. 
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THE STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


BY ANNIE HOWES BARUS 








A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, October 22, 1891. 












We have looked in the past to the psychologists alone for an explana- 
tion of mental phenomena; but that other specialists are ready to extend 
the boundaries of their investigations into this province is significantly 
shown by the address of Prof. Oliver Lodge, President of the section of 
Physics, at the recent meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His own words give so graphic a conception of the out- 
lines of the field, that I quote them : — 

“Tt is an intermediate region bounded on the north by psychology, on 
the south by physics, on the east by physiology, and on the west by pathol- 
ogy and medicine. An occasional psychologist has groped down into it, 
and become a metaphysician. An occasional physicist has wandered up 
into it and lost his base, to the horror of his quondam brethren ; biologists 
mostly look at it askance, and deny its existence; a few medical practition- 
ers, after long maintaining a similar attitude, have begun to annex a portion 
of its western frontier. . . . A vulnerable spot on one side (physics) seems 
to be the connection between life and energy. The conservation of energy 
has been so long established as to have become a commonplace. The 
relation of life to energy is not understood.” 

To understand a thing one must get as near as possible to its original 
manifestations, so that science seeks to base its work upon beginnings. 
The biologist looks to embryology for his fundamental facts ; in like man- 
ner the psychologist, perceiving the advantage of scientific methods, now 
turns to child-study as the base of his departure. 
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say College. 
Library.” 





The universality of childhood, the fact that all men have passed through 
it, and experienced its phases of mental and moral growth, seems to have 
been the reason why, until of late years, it has not received special study. 
The strange impression prevailed that we were easily comprehensible in 
our childish days, before the habits and tendencies of life had moulded us 
into artificial beings ; that primitive nature was simple nature. 

To understand the workings of mind, the psychologist unwound his own 
closely associated threads of thought till he reached what seemed the 
slender filament of original consciousness, — I know that I know, — or posed 
an imaginary being, and endowed him with the different senses one by one, 
studying the supposed enlargement of his faculties as the perceptions 
of sound succeeded those of sight, and touch, smell and taste followed 
in turn. The anthropologist, to understand the early history of man in 
those days before he had the ability to express his ideas in lasting forms, 
studied and compared the habits and customs of races still existing, whose 
ways have the simplicity of primitive peoples. The philologist traced the 
growth of language by the aid of root words through all the complex 
changes of the advancing civilizations, and by their subtle hints sought the 
relationship of tribes and races. The biologist, having written his law of 
evolution upon all life up to that point where mental phenomena begin to 
resolve themselves into spiritual phenomena, now stretches forth his hand 
to the psychologist and begs for a continuous interpretation that shall bring 
soul and matter into harmonious relationship. The pedagogue evolved an 
elaborate system of education from the standpoint of a theorist. 

It is to the nursery as the laboratory for further study and experiment that 
the eyes of these specialists are turned. Careful observations upon the 
spontaneous growth of children’s minds are to furnish them all with fresh 
facts, and aid in solving that most interesting of speculations -—- man and 
his limitations. 

Upon the mother and the teacher then devolves a new responsibility, as 
they, above all others, are in a position to make note of the thousand vary- 
ing expressions of mental condition and growth; nor will their work be 
merely one of proxyship, for though the full meaning which many of their 
observations may assume in the special fields of science may escape them, 
yet the understanding of character, the appreciation of individual tenden- 
cies and abilities, the insight into a child’s nature which a close watch of 
the mind furnishes, will give both mother and teacher better clews for the 
guidance and development of the mysterious potencies under their care. 
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The testimony of successful workers as to the value of child-study is 
convincing and encouraging. Sir Francis Galton, who mainly in the 
interest of anthropology has noted many points for observation in the 
growth of children, expresses himself forcibly on the value of a systematic 
record: “The family tie has a real as well as a traditional significance. 
The world is beginning to awaken to the fact that the life of the individual 
is in some real sense a prolongation of those of his ancestry. His vigor, 
his character, and his diseases are principally derived from them ; some- 
times his faculties are blends of ancestral qualities, more frequently 
mosaics, patches of resemblance to one or the other of them, showing 
now here, now there. If there be such a thing as natural birthright, I can 
conceive of none superior to the right of a child to be informed at first by 
proxy through his guardians, and afterwards personally, of the life history, 
medical and other of his ancestry. The child comes into existence without 
any voice in the matter, and the smallest amends that can be made him is 
to furnish him with all the guidance possible including the complete life 
histories of his progenitors.” 

Preyer, Professor at the University of Berlin, whose three years’ daily 
observations while at Jena, upon the development of his boy, have furnished 
the stimulus and the model for most of the isolated records that are now 
being kept, testifies in two volumes of careful analyses upon his notes to the 
value of such memoranda. 

The natural history of a human soul will furnish more aid to the psycholo- 
gist than the cleverest hypothesis of the connection between body and soul. 
As he writes: “It is almost incomprehensible that the gradual development 
of the senses, the will, the understanding, the passions, and the virtues of a 
young child attracts the attention of its relatives alone. For thousands of 
years children have been born and lovingly tended and watched by their 
mothers, and for thousands of years learned men have disputed over the 
mental growth of the child without ever studying the children. Before 
methodical instruction begins, during the time which belongs to the child’s 
mother, no tutor speaks a word ; but precisely then the bud is unfolding. 
The child’s brain grows as much in the first year as in the whole of its 
after life.” 

The new-born baby has fitly been termed a spinal marrow phenomenon. 
The first appearance of the little witless, senseless being upon the stage of 
life is not a prepossessing one ; but from the unconscious cry. with which 
its arrival is announced to the day when, through the many lessons of its 
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senses, it begins to understand its own identity, and looking you in the eye 
as an independent being, says, “I do it myself,” —its life history is full of 
interest and revelations. The first impulsive movements of the arms and 
legs as the nerve centres irregularly give off their energy, the thousand and 
one little gestures, frowns, and aimless gropings of the tiny hands, all bring 
it instruction, and by their aid the child learns to conceive of space and in- 
telligently reach for an object. From the first suggestion of will which 
shows itself in an effort to raise the head, the baby becomes a mysterious 
individuality. The inborn germ of will developing, understanding appears, 
and the light of an intelligent soul replaces the hitherto vague look of the 
eyes. The dawning intelligence gathers information through all its senses, 
and perception is evoked ; then comes the great human need of expression, 
and speech begins. 

Taste seems to be the first sense which opens a pathway to the human 
mind, and the mouth for many weeks forms the centre of life’s attrac- 
tion. Its judgment is evidently preferred to that of touch, as the in- 
variable habit of babyhood of bringing all things to the mouth testifies. 
Hearing and sight, if not faintly existent at birth, usually develop 
within a few hours. In some notes taken upon a little boy, M., I have 
recorded that during the first day when his father spoke near his crib he 
stopped crying ; the experiment was repeated several times ; evidently the 
sensation created by sound was sufficient to overbalance whatever stimulus 
had produced the crying. On the fourth day I held a bright carnation so 
that its color was strongly brought out by the sunshine and slowly moved 
it till the baby’s eyes seemed to have focussed themselves upon it ; in a few 
moments the gray-blue iris became darker, the pupils, till then but slits, 
distended much as a cat’s in the dark. It was evident the optic nerve 
was excited and the impression apparently pleasurable. The eyes did not 
follow the moving flower but a few inches. 

It was not till the thirteenth week, I recorded that he noticed moving 
objects in the street and that same week he gave evidence of a desire to 
reach for things; doing it awkwardly by moving his arms in a circular 
fashion and coming, as it were by chance, in contact with the object. 
When reached, he was as apt to push it from him as draw it toward him; 
still the little being showed pleasure in his ability to move things — the 
first hint of that gratification which comes from a knowledge of our control 
over matter. The first proof of a reasoning process noted was at seventeen 
weeks, when playing with the nickel pull of the window shade, he deliber- 
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ately turned and looked at the other two shades in the bow window to see 
if they likewise had pulls. 

Anger, fear, jealousy, and affection when they appear seem all to spring 
full armed with the force of ancestral inheritance. A strong and continuous 
passion for bottles as playthings above all other toys could only be explained 
as an inherited tendency, since the early traditions of the father’s babyhood 
told of a similar affection. The disputants over acquired and inherited 
faculties need the light that child-study is to throw upon their problem before 
they can satisfactorily make out a theory of heredity. 

Baby linguistics runs at variance somewhat with the modern theories of 
philologists, since the easiest words are not those first acquired. As one 
would suppose, nouns as the names of objects are apt to be first spoken, yet 
the verbs as indicative of action usually appear early: Come, climb, stoop, 
tumble, lift, help, hang are inserted in the list of words early spoken by 
M. The argument from analogy, which even the mature mind is prone to 
accept as logical, presents itself with irresistible vividness to the infant. I 
saw M. in his twenty-second month hold his blocks on which were pic- 
tured railroad cars up to the one on which was painted a locomotive with 
a black cloud of smoke issuing from its stack, and move his jaws in imita- 
tion of eating. Smoke in his mind was associated with hot dishes on the 
table, and he undoubtedly saw no reason why the engine was not edible for 
the “choo choo” cars. 

To a mother the most critical study probably will be that of the develop- 
ment of the moral traits of her child’s character; even the direct sincere 
expression of childish feeling does not permit one to more than guess at the 
subtle workings of that mystery of mysteries — a human soul. Before self- 
consciousness or self-control teaches the concealment of passions, their 
intense expression is almost startling, and the struggle of conflicting emotions 
a terrible warfare for the little being. Asearly as his thirteenth month there 
is note of M.’s crow, as of defiance, when about to do a forbidden act ; when 
remorse followed, which was not always the case, it was shown by a shame- 
faced hiding of his head in mylap. The suddenness with which a whirl- 
wind of passion will rush over a calm sky causes a watchful mother to wish 
for a better understanding of psychic meteorology. 

The difficulty of making a compromise between one’s assertion of inde- 
pendent dignity and obedience to the parent’s wish was illustrated by M. 
in his twenty-first month, who refusing to preface his request for a graham 
cracker with a “please” was denied it. The cracker was left all day 
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where it had been put upon refusal and no further comment made upon it. 
No objection was offered to saying “please ” to other things desired, but the 
mooted cracker was too insistant an acknowledgment of surrender. At night- 
falla compromise was tendered and accepted in the form of the request, 
“ Please go, get cacker, mamma,” instead of “please give me,” which was 
the form asked for. 

Preyer whose success has been so conspicuous gives direct and simple 
suggestions as to how to study a child: “One must busy oneself with the 
little creature several hours a day, must forbid discipline of the child, as 
spontaneity only is of value to the student, and must seek to answer stated 
questions by means of repeated and harmless experiments.” “Study the 
children as you would the fauna and /ora of a strange country,” writes Gal- 
ton, “and describe them without bias or prejudice.” 

There are some mothers and teachers, possibly, whose interest might be 
gained by a less extensive course of observation than that suggested by a 
general study of the mind’s development. Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick*, who has 
made a special plea for the co-operation of} the Alumna, encourages 
mothers by the statement that she “ who will make out a list of all the words 
now used by her little language-learner, and then carefully note down new 
words as they are learned, may contribute facts leading to results as import- 
ant as have been discovered by scientists after years of investigation.” 

The question of the growth of the color sense and feeling is one easily to 
be followed by tests and interesting to note. The development of the 
expression of form may be shown by a collection of the childish attempts at 
drawing, arranged chronologically. The conception of number as marking 
the intellectual status of a being is one receiving attention. Prof. Romanes’ 
experiments with his ape furnishes a base of animal intelligence from which 
to work up to the way in which a child grasps the idea of one and many, 
and the sub-division of the many into parts that may be added and sub- 
tracted. The study of the development of the imagination as shown in the 
play and stories of a child lends a charm to the prattle of childhood which 
robs it of its monotonousness. The purely anthropometric studies only 
require measurements at stated intervals, yet the conditions revealed by the 
figures is sometimes remarkable. Galton tells of a friend whose systematic 
monthly record of the growth of his children’s heads showed that the occa- 
sional retardations in growth corresponded by date with infantile dis- 


* His address is Rhodes, Iowa. 
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eases from which they suffered, leading to the presumption that had they 
escaped sickness their brain measurement and probable brain capacity would 
have been increased by just so much as the time of illness robbed from them. 

Galton recommends the taking of photographs at regular intervals, all the 
pictures to be of the same size and show the head in the same position for 
purposes of comparison, Observations upon twin children suggest to him 
many questions whose answers will help solve the respective powers of 
nature and nurture, or heredity and environment, upon the developing 
character of a child. 

The list of possible memoranda upon special points of child-study is 
wide enough to afford a choice to satisfy individual tastes and interests. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — In view of the fact that the study of child-life is an 
accessible and promising field for investigation, the results that have as yet 
been obtained are meagre, since they have been _ based on isolated records, 
and the literature of the subject is fragmentary. Dr. Hall, of Clarke Uni- 
versity, has made a careful compilation of all published material to 1885, in 
his Bibliography of Education, so that here mention only of the more recent 
papers will be made. They embody in a great measure the ideas and ma- 
terial which have preceded them. 

Under the guidance of Sir Francis Galton, a committee of the British 
Medical Association some six years ago issued a Life History Album, which 
makes it possible for parents to follow by a reliable method the physical 
developments of their children, and note how they correspond with mental 
changes. Although upon purchase the book becomes the personal property 
of the buyer, yet it is urged that copies of whatever memoranda are 
recorded may be placed at the disposal of the Collective Investigation 
Committee, that from a wide gathering of facts sufficient data may be 
secured to make it possible to establish a standard as the normal type of 
childhood, and serve to enabie parents to realize the special aptitudes 
and tendencies of their children. Dr. Francis Warner, of London, has re- 
cently published a couple of books of value to teachers: “ The Children — 
How to Study Them”’ and ‘“ The Growth and Means of Training the Mental 
Faculty.” Both volumes give the results of experiments made by Dr. Warner 
upon a large number of children, which tend to prove that indications of 
mental conditions may be detected by a trained eye in the physical charac- 
teristics of children’s bodies, in their movements and attitudes, so that the 
frequent errors in educational training which arise from a misinterpretation 
of a child’s abilities can be avoided, 
(7) 
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Bernard Perez’s book, “The First Three Years of Childhood,” has 
received an English translation. He sets forth in an interesting manner 
many facts regarding various children he observed during those years, with 
an interpretation of their significance. His other works, “L’Enfant de trois 
& sept Ans,” a continuance of his former work, and “ L’Art et la Poésie chez 
Enfant,” a study of the growth of the artistic faculty, complete the con- 
tributions of this enthusiastic investigator toward the child problem. From 
Germany we have received that rich collection of child-nature studies with 
which the sympathy and insight of Pestallozzi and Froebel endowed the 
kindergarten system. The bibliography of kindergarten measures and 
methods is so voluminous and the wide-spread adoption of the system in this 
country renders the literature so attainable that it is needless to quote it 
here. It is to Germany that we also owe the fullest and most caretul record 
of notes upon a child’s development yet taken. Preyer’s book, “The Mind 
of the Child in the First Years of Life,” has been prefaced by its translator, 
Mr. H. W. Brown, in the second volume with a record table giving by date 
the incidents noted by Preyer as indicative of growth. It serves as an ad- 
mirable intellectual calendar by which to follow the developing senses, will, 
and intellect. In the third German edition Preyer has made out his own 
chronological list and has recently printed ten lectures in the Stuttgart 
periodical, “ Vom Fels zum Meer,” on the psychical development of the child. 

In this country Dr. Hall of Clarke University stands as the representa- 
tive worker in the field. Possibly the June issue of the university publica- 
tion, “ The Pedagogical Seminary,” presents as full a compilation of child-life 
study as has been given inAmerica. Profs. Jastrow of Madison and Royce 
of Harvard have recorded their belief in the close tie that exists between 
the psychological study of children and the art of education. Profs. Holden, 
Haldemann, and Kirkpatrick have contributed valuable material towards 
the study of child linguistics ; Dr. Elizabeth Brown reprinted in consecutive 
numbers of “ Babyhood ” the paper read by her before the New York Society 
of Anthropology which gives some original investigations upon her hos- 
pital cases. The Women’s Anthropological Society in Washington has 
issued a series of questions which will afford an opportunity of recording 
data upon colored children, and be serviceable in a racial comparison. 

Mrs. Helen Adler in “ Teacher ” drew up an outline for a systematic study 
based largely on Preyer’s work. The educational section of the New York 
University and School Extension has issued a schedule for work accom- 
panied by an explanatory syllabus. Mr. N. A. Calkins, superintendent of 
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Primary Schools, who is in charge of the work, classifies the subject into the 
heads, Nativity and Environment, Physical Conditions and Mental Activi- 
ties, covering the field of investigation desired by Biologists, Anthropologists, 
and Psychologists. His plan has received the approval of eminent workers 
in these lines. This brief outline of the current literature on the subject 
should be accompanied by the statement that all the writers regret the lack 
of wider data since, for the discovery of the laws of growth, an immense 
number of corresponding facts are required. 

The pre-eminent requisite in an observer of child-life is accuracy, the 
recording without embellishment of the facts observed. It goes without 
saying that persistence, method, carefulness in noting details, and a love 
for one’s labor which mark the successful experimenter in other lines of 
scientific work,— all have their value here. Sully, whose personal experience 
in taking notes on children gives him the right to criticise, doubts if the 
mother, who is in the best position to furnish data, is capable of doing so. 
He is inclined to fear “the very excellencies of maternity” may be an 
obstacle in the way of presenting the severe, ungarnished fact. Preyer, in 
his German home, writes: “ Nothing of the magic of the child’s eye will be 
taken away in the opinion of the mother, if the father interest himself in 
the movements of this eye in which truth abides.” Fortunately we are able 
tolook upon these gentlemen as strangers to the capabilities of an Amer- 
ican mother’s mind, and pluck up courage to pursue an investigation on 
our children’s development, notwithstanding their doubts. An unusual 
difficulty in the study of child-life lies in the fact that it has to be carried on 
without the incentives to scholastic work which form the ordinary environ- 
ment of the student. The habitat of this natural history specimen is the 
home, with its multitude of distracting duties, and there is no means of pre- 
dicting just when the specimen will give a hint of its developing powers. 

In view of this irregularity of time and place an even larger percentage of 
persistence than goes to the study of more systematic subjects must be 
given to child-life. 

In his work on education, Herbert Spencer describes the astonishment of 
the man of the remote future, who, should all traces of our civilization but 
our college literature be lost, would fancy that such studies must have been 
the courses of the celibate orders. “I perceive here,” he would say, “an 
elaborate preparation for many things, especially for reading the books of 
extinct nations and of co-existing nations (from which it seems clear these 
people had little worth reading in their own tongue). I find no reference 
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whatever to the bringing up of children. They could not have been so 
absurd as to omit all training for this gravest of responsibilities. Evidently, 
then, this was the school course of their monastic orders.” 

The chairs of pedagogy which within recent years have been established 
at our larger universities will aid to wipe out this reproach which the clear- 
sighted philosopher brings against our systems of education, but the pro- 
fessors of pedagogy need for a better understanding of their own work 
fuller and richer facts upon child development. Their further success in 
large measure is to lie upon the co-operation they can secure from those 
who have the immediate charge of children. 

Back of every question lies the impulse which prompted it. When a 
year ago at Chicago the subject of the study of children aroused an unex- 
pected and animated discussion which resulted in the request that at this 
meeting a paper should be presented which should answer the queries, What 
are the methods of child-study, and what its literature ?—the underlying 
feeling which impelled these questions was the belief that a special responsi- 
bility lay with college women to aid in this work. With probable justice if 
not with becoming modesty, we may claim that no other organization of 
women possesses in so marked a degree the qualifications for successful 
co-operation in such study as the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. The 
breadth of a college education which permits her students to grasp the sig- 
nificance of scientific principles and methods gives the necessary prelimi- 
nary training, and the possibility of wringing an intellectual contribution out 
of the very midst of daily duties should appeal with special force to the 
minds of those who have been taught to value knowledge. 

The form of our organization and its subdivision into branches would give 
us the opportunity to utilize two factors of importance in co-operative work, — 
the esprit-de-corps which results from our common affection for the gen- 
eral association, and the mutual stimulus and enthusiasm which the local 
branches permit by their more frequent meetings. 

In view, then, of the pressing need for systematic observers in the study 
of child-life and the special fitness of college women to undertake the work, 
it is earnestly recommended that the Association of Collegiate Alumnz bend 
its energies to this task. 
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[SERIEs I1., NO. 35.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION OF 
| COLLEGES. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumna, October 23, 1891. 


The Committee on the Admission of Colleges come before the Association 
this year with no recommendations for the addition of any institution to the 
list of fifteen already enrolled. They have received during the year nine 
applications, more or lessformal. Of these nine, certain ones were set aside 
without discussion, as not fulfilling the specific requirements adopted by the 
Association ; three have been of so recent a date as to allow no time for care- 
ful inquiry and examination ; and others have brought forward questions 
which were not within the province of the committee to settle. 

In the course of the examination into the claims of certain institutions, it 
became evident that whatever the conclusions might be with reference to 
them, such conclusions must necessarily be based on broader grounds than 
the mere status of the college or university in question. If indorsed by the 
Association at its annual meeting, without a realizing sense of the issues 
involved, they would commit the Association to a general policy for the future 
which might be open to grave objections. In recognition of this fact, the 
committee reached the final decision that the only justifiable course for them 
to pursue was to refer to the Executive Committee their doubts as to the 
judgment of the Association on the questions which had arisen during the 
year. They requested therefore that the Executive Committee, at its next suc- 
ceeding meeting, should carefully consider these questions concerning the 
future policy of the Association with reference to the admission of new insti 
tutions, and in conference with the Association at its annual meeting should 
give further definite instructions to the committee on the admission of col- 
leges for the ensuing year. The report of the debate which was held in 
the Executive Committee will be preseated by the secretary. 

Your committee realize fully that this request for further instructions 
opens again the discussion on the ever abiding question where the line 
regulating our membership shall be drawn. They do not forget the pre- 
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vious debates on this same question, nor its final reference to a committee 
which gave to the Association one of the strongest and most judicious 
reports among its records. But it is along the lines of that report that 
their doubts have arisen. They feel justified in bringing them before the 
Association by the present conditions of the educational problems affecting 
our colleges and universities. During the three years that have elapsed 
since the Report on the Basis of Membership was first drawn up, the whole 
question of the standards of and the relation between our colleges and 
universities has been brought to the front as it has never been before. 
With the present iack of co-ordination in higher educational work and the 
doubt as to what will be in future the functions of the American secondary 
school, college, and university, the position of the Association in regulating 
its membership becomes increasingly difficult. This doubt is attested on 
all sides, not only by the frequent recurrence, especially during the past 
year, of printed discussion and formal debate, but also by the wide diver- 
gence in the courses adopted by our larger and most fully equipped, as well 
as by our smaller, institutions. The acknowledgment of the temporary 
conflict between means and ends in the higher education, from the point of 
view of the average student, is continually and frankly made.. In recogni- 
tion of these conditions, your committee have faith to believe that you will 
approve their final decision not to recommend to the Association the admis- 
sion of any college or university whose graduates have made application 
for membership, until more definite instructions shall be given as to the 
position the Association desires to assume. 

It will be remembered that the “ Report on the Basis of Membership” 
defined clearly three specific requirements, the non-fulfilment of any one of 
which should exclude the graduates of the institution in question from 
nomination to membership in the Association. First, the members of the 
Faculty must not be called upon to give preparatory instruction ; second, 
there must be certain explicitly defined requirements for matriculation; 
and third, at least twenty-five women must have received degrees prior to 
application for membership. 

One of the closing paragraphs of the report supplements these require- 
ments in a most significant way. As your committee have manifold reasons 
for the belief that this portion of the report often escapes notice, they may 
be allowed to quote it here: — 

“The committee appreciate the fact that a college may meet these 
requirements and be eligible to nomination and yet fail to have the genuine 
collegiate spirit. It is impossible with the present wide variance of opinion 
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among educators, to determine in what the collegiate spirit essentially con- 


sists. But that it has qualities peculiar to itself no one who has come in 
touch with it can fail to recognize. Adequate equipment and endowment 
for the work undertaken, an able personnel in the Faculty, a suitable special- 
ization of their duties, a close relation between the trustees and the institu- 
tion, alertness in profiting by the advance in the different departments of 
human knowledge, a fitting appreciation of the relation between the college 
and the community, a high ideal of knowledge, and a due sense of propor- 
tion between breadth and specialization, are some of the indeterminate 
elements which combine to form the college.” 

It is close scrutiny of this paragraph of the report, and the doubt as to 
what influence the Association means it to have in the discussions of the 
committee, that has made it imperative to give to them a clearer understand- 
ing of its relative significance. There are two courses open. One is the 
adoption of a policy which shall admit to the Association all institutions 
whose standard fulfils literally the three specific requirements, and, with 
reference to the general requirements, shall give the benefit of the doubt, if 
doubt there be, to the institution whose graduates have made application. 
The other course open is the adoption of a policy which directs the Asso- 
ciation to carry on its work with the alumne of the institutions already 
enrolled, and to adhere for the present to the course of admitting no insti- 
tution unless it amply and obviously fulfils, not only the specific but also 
the general requirements, outlined in the paragraph of the report to which 
reference has been made. 

It will be unquestioned that some of these general requirements are of 
far more lasting importance in the education of the individual college grad- 
uate than those essentials which can be more definitely framed. If full 
stress be laid upon them, there will be much less effort to base the claim of 
an institution to high collegiate rank on the statements of its requirements 
for matriculation, its numbers of students, and the number and variety of 
its electives, than to demonstrate its usefulness as an educational force by 
the manner in which the requirements for admission are fulfilled, the quality 
of its students, and the ability of the college, financially and in other equally 
important directions, to support adequately the various courses of study 
announced. 

It may be frankly stated that we are not without experience in following 
the first policy. In the instances, where, in the earlier days of the Asso- 
ciation, a point was strained in order to admit certain institutions, the 
Association has found adequate reason to regret its leaning to the more 
(3) 
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liberal side. The compensating benefits which would come to the Associa- 
tion and which were strenuously urged upon it as reasons for following this 
policy of extension, have not up to this time been apparent, and confusion 
of aim has been the result. It is conceivable, however, that in following a 
policy of the more exacting sort, the Association may meet the reproach of 
inconsistency. It will be said with justice that the standard thus impliedly 
outlined is a severer one than that originally contemplated by the founders 
of the Association, and a severer one, moreover, than could have been met 
by some of its charter members. Tothis the answer has always been — and 
it is an answer which has been indorsed by some of the most experienced 
educators in our body —that the Association of Collegiate Alumnz has the 
same right gradually to advance its standards in conformity with the prog- 
ress of educational methods, as has any single institution comprised in its 
membership. In fact, such advancement may, in the judgment of your 
committee, be proved essential to the true vitality of the Association and to 
the maintenance of those distinctive forms of work which seem to lie within 
its province. 


In view of these and other considetations, your committee have stood in 


doubt. As a committee it has no right, in its recommendations, to pledge 
the Association to a policy which so vitally affects its interests as the adop- 
tion of either of the two courses above outlined must necessarily affect them. 


Until, therefore, the question between these two courses can be more defi- 
nitely settled by the Association, it is the judgment of your committee that no 
recommendation for the admission of any institution should be made by them 
to the Association. They ask, therefore, your earnest consideration of the 
question they have raised, and present it to you for discussion in the belief 
that on the result of the debate the future interests of the Association are 
deeply involved. 


At a meeting held on Oct. 22, 1891, the preceding report was presented 
to the Executive Committee. After prolonged and careful consideration it 
was voted to recommend to the Association the approval of that policy out- 
lined by the Committee on Admission of Colleges which emphasizes the 
ample and obvious fulfilment of the general requirements for admission 
stated and implied in the Report on Basis of Membership adopted in 
October, 1889. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee was discussed by the 
Association at a meeting held on Oct. 23, 1891, and adopted with but one 
dissenting voice. 
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EDUCATED WOMEN AS FACTORS IN INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITION. 


By ELEANOR LOUISA LORD. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumna, October 24, 1891. 


The plaint of womankind that working women of every grade are under- 
paid and unfairly treated by the other sex, as well as the equally persistent 
cry of the quondam lords of creation that women are not only lowering the 
wages of men, but are actually driving them out of the market, is too often 
heard to require elaborate introduction into the present paper. 

That hundreds of women work and must work to earn their bread and 
perhaps that of others, and that the wages of these women are, as a rule, 
absolutely lower than those of men engaged in similar occupations, are two 
facts potent to the most superficial observer. Whether this disparity of 
wages is rea/ or merely apparent is quite another question, and one which, 
frankness compels me to say, women are too often inclined to disregard 
altogether, and men to answer dogmatically in favor of the latter alternative. 

To face the question fairly necessitates an honest effort to banish that 
béte noir of human progress which too often blinds the eyes of philanthro- 
pist and scientist alike, viz.: prejudice, — in this instance, sex prejudice. 

The most widely assigned reason why women should not, unless it is 
absolutely necessary, compete with men in the business world, the objec- 
tion which would seem to dispose of the whole matter, is that woman’s 
sphere, involving, as it does, primarily, the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood, is by the very nature of things, in the home and not in the labor 
market. The manner in which she fulfils her mission determines largely 
the future of the race. There are certain occupations which fall naturally 
to her lot: let her content herself therewith and leave man’s work alone. 
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It is interesting to note in passing, as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pointed out 
in an article some years ago,* that men do not hesitate to engage in any 
occupation usually conceded to women if their talents enable them to do so 
with profit, for example, washing, cooking, or dressmaking. Ideally, then, 
there are certain things which men only ought to do, and certain things 
which are properly women’s tasks ; and there are certain things which both 
men and women can do. In theory, each should do what is best done by 
him or by her ; but in concrete cases individual choice must be determined 
by circumstances. The first question is, What is there to be done? the 
second, Who is there to do it? When a terrible war calls men from the 
field to the camp, women must sow the crops and reap the harvests, or they 
and their children must starve. 


As to the argument that by increasing the supply of laborers women 

lower the wages of men, I have nowhere seen any account taken of the fact 
© +» 

that every woman who earns her own living lessens by one the number of 


those who are dependent on men for maintenance. Given one hundred 
men and one hundred women: if only the men work one hundred must 
support two hundred ; if fifty of these women work the number of those to 
be supported remains the same, but the number of bread-winners is increased 
to one hundred and fifty. 

Before discussing the subject of wages, it will be well to determine some 
preliminary questions. The first of these is: How came woman into the 
industrial field at all? 

In the days of our great great grandmothers, when the exchange values 
of services and commodities were reckoned, not in ready money, but in 
terms of other commodities or other services, the support of a family meant 
not at all the same thing that it does to-day. It was virtually a co-opera- 
tive process in which all the able-bodied members of the household 
shared. 

The father tilled the land, raised sheep and cattle, perhaps built his 
own house. His grown sons worked with him. To him the “ field of indus- 
try” was literally the corn-field and the hay-field. The mother and all the 
women of the family carded, spun, and wove wool, made the garments of 
the entire family, besides carpets, household linen, and bed furnishings. 
The entire food supply was raised on the farm or obtained from outside by 
the barter of produce. 


* “Woman’s Work and Woman’s Wages,” in the “North American Review” for 
November, 1882. 
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To-day the support of a family devolves, theoretically, on the male mem- 
bers of the household only, who leave their homes in the morning to engage 
in business, while the wives occupy themselves at home with the bringing 
up of their children and the duties of housekeeping, or leave these to the 
care of servants. 

The preparation of food, with the exception of the mere process of cook- 
ing, is carried on outside of the house. Men’s clothing, and much of 
women’s, is no longer manufactured nor made up at home ; home-made 
carpets, blankets, and linen, are almost unknown outside of remote 
farming districts. Since barter has long ago proved too unwieldy for 
modern processes of exchange, the head of the house strains every nerve 
(theoretically still) to earn a sufficient quantity of the current medium of 
exchange, with which to provide the family with the necessaries, perhaps 
luxuries, of life. What has brought about these new conditions? You an- 
ticipate the answer, — the introduction of machinery. * 

Observe that this phenomenon, while creating numberless, new, and 
profitable industries for men, acted at first in an entirely opposite manner, 
upon the conditions of feminine life. By banishing the hand-loom and the 
spinning-wheel, machinery deprived woman of very many occupations which 
formerly absorbed her interests. The necessity of procuring articles of 
food and clothing outside the home, and by means of a universal medium 
of exchange, has almost completely transferred the bread-winning function 
to the men of the family, — in many cases, a burden quite out of proportion 
to the size of the family. This would be true, for example, in homes where 
there arefew sons but many daughters, and perhaps other unmarried women 
dependent on the head of the house. 

Again, the surplus female population, together with the decidedly unequal 
distribution of the sex, is another important consideration. There is, for 
example, a surplus of over 72,000 women in New York State, and of over 
76,000, in Massachusetts,* while the relative proportion of women in some 
of the Western States is comparatively small. Supposing that every man in 
Massachusetts were married, there would still remain more than 76,000 
women to be supported. Even this estimate leaves out of account women 
who are obliged to support men incapacitated or disinclined for work. 
While many unmarried women are cheerfully supported by male relatives, a 
large number are not so fortunate ; while the number of widows with chil- 


* Census for 1880. 
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dren to feed and clothe is by no means small. So much, then, for the causes 
which force women to become wage-earners. 

It is urged by those who deplore the entrance of women into the indus- 
trial field, thereby flooding the market and reducing wages, that it is with 
these interlopers often not at all a matter of necessity but of choice. The 
obligation of the wife to neglect her children and go into the factory or 
shop is largely imaginary, they say, and did she know it, it were far better 
economy for her in the end to spend her energies in the rearing of her 
children, and in the proper management of her home. ‘This is undoubtedly 
sound policy in some cases, but it would require many lectures on abstract 
theories of economy to overcome the attractions which the factory with even 
small wages offers to hundreds of women to eke out the slender family 
income. Owing to the multiplication of machinery consequent upon the 
introduction of steam, the workman, “ who was once,” as Jules Simon puts 
it, ‘* an intelligent force, is now only an intelligence directing a force.” 
Since, according to the same writer, women are equally competent to direct 
steam and cheaper, the demand for them has increased, and women are not 
likely to lose their opportunity. 

Higher up in the social scale the influences of education both in its low- 
est and in its highest forms tend to dignify labor, to shift the stigma of 
reproach from toil to idleness, and to make the earning of an honest liveli- 
hood preferable to dependence upon others for support. These and other 
reasons which attract women to the labor market may not be entirely valid 
or justifiable, but their influence is most potent. At all events, the fact 
remains that many women must work, and that many women will work so 
long as there is work to do. If the right of one sex to earn money is to be 
determined by the standard of necessity, certainly, some of the wealthy 
monopolists of the other sex who ruin the chances of theiy fellow-men may 
hardly escape condemnation. 

Having identified themselves with the wage-earning class, there seems to 
be no reason in the nature of things why women should not be dealt with 
on equal terms with their brother-competitors. As women, they should be 
treated with the respect conceded to be their due; as laborers, they should 
not be excluded from any industry in which they can engage with propriety, 
nor interfered with in their efforts to obtain employment, nor deprived of the 
benefits that may follow the efforts of labor organizations. 

Let us turn now to the wage-question proper. It is an undisputed fact 
that, as a rule, the wages of women are nominally, at least, lower than those 
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of men. It is the belief of most women and the impression of at least 
two or three leading economists that there is also an actual disparity in 
many Cases. 

If men and women were.on exactly the same footing, economically speak- 
ing, the law of wages would affect both classes alike, z. ¢., both would be 
subject to the same conditions of demand and supply and to the same 


- general influences that disturb free competition. As a matter of fact this 


is not the case. 

t. The industries open to women are more highly localized ; hence the 
greater occasion for women to move to the labor market.* 

2. Notwithstanding this necessity, women lack more than men the capac- 
ity for mobilization, 2. ¢., the power to present themselves in the right mar- 
ket at the right time. This lack is due, according to Dr. Francis A. Walker, 
to various causes such as physical weakness, timidity, and liability to insult 
when women seek employment, as they are often compelled to do, from 
street to street in the face of constant discouragement. These difficulties, 
however, are being overcome by the increased efficiency of labor bureaus 
and intelligence offices. 

The chief difficulty seems to me to be the very unequal distribution of 
the sex over the industrial area which prevents free competition even between 
workers of the same sex. This would account in great measure for the 
notoriously low salaries of teachers in the East where the supply is greater 
than the demand. Undoubtedly, prejudice and actual obstructions placed 
in the way of women’s industrial movements have also, as Dr. Walker con- 
cedes, much to do with their lack of mobility. But even these general rea- 
sons do not entirely account for the low rates of women’s wages compared 
with those of men similarly employed. We have not yet touched the real 
vital question : Are women paid the same wages as men forequal work even 
in the same establishments? Most employers and most economists contend 
that they are ; or, if wages are nominally lower, the supposition is that in the 
eyes of the employer the work is mo really equivalent. These are some of 
the grounds of their contention : — 

“There are reasons,” says Dr. Walker, “‘some of social and some of 
physiological nature, for the services of women being in a degree less 
desirable than those of men: (1) the generally less practical education 
of girls compared to boys; (2) the almost universal expectation of domes- 


_ ticity inherent and ineradicable in the constitution of woman, interfering 


* Walker, “ The Wages Question,” Chap. XVIII. 
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not only with her preparation for active pursuits, but also with her prosecu- 
tion of them, because it reduces the singleness of purpose and interest with 
which her duties are discharged, and depreciates in the eyes of her employers 
the value of services which may abruptly be terminated by marriage.” 

As to the first argument, —the impractical education of girls, — school 
training is, as a rule, the same for both sexes, and the tendencies of modern 
education are towards the practical. The majority of occupations which are 
open to women, such as teaching, telegraphy, newspaper work of various 
sorts, stenography, typewriting, book-keeping, etc., require special training 
for men as well as for women, and the aptitude and proficiency of the latter 
are universally admitted to compare favorably with those of the former. In 
those occupations requiring merely mechanical skill and muscular dexterity, 
previous mental training counts for little in either sex, and skill must be 
acquired by both alike, through constant practice and experience. 

Upon the second objection, — the instability of women’s services due to 
constant expectation of matrimony, —I can say but little with assurance ; 


but it is my belief, that the majority of women in entering upon vocations of 


any sort whatever do not allow themselves to consider marriage as a possible 
contingency. Most women who work do so from necessity or expediency, 
rather than for temporary diversion ; and whatever their aspirations may be, 
their chances for marriage, especially in the East, are altogether too uncertain 
to be counted upon ; they must act upon the supposition that their vocation 
is real and not transitory, and that it is likely to be their life work. Further, 
although I have no reliable evidence on the subject, I believe that if dor- 
mant or nascent hopes of matrimony influence woman’s daily work at all, 
the effect is quite as likely to be salutary as prejudicial. Women are, if I 
mistake not, on the whole more conservative and less eager for rapid 
advancement, more liable to become permanent fixtures in an establishment 
than men. Many occupations which are permanent for women are tem- 
porary for men, regarded by themselves as stepping stones to something 
higher, or more satisfactory. Especially is this true of teaching. The 
following extract from the report of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
for 1888 affords a significant illustration : — 


“ As a consequence of a considerable advance in the standard for teaching, the 
demand for men and women for important positions far exceeds the supply. 
Therefore women of experience are now called to positions formerly occupied by 
men who taught for a brief term ¢0 obtain money while preparing for other 
pursuits.” 
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In the report of the United States Commission of Education, 1887-88, 
the superintendent of schools of Nashville, Tenn., is quoted as saying : — 


“It is unfortunate that so many positions should be held by young men who are 
simply preparing themselves for some other profession. They are novices in the 
art of teaching and the school must suffer.” 


Although I often find complaint in these reports, that, owing to the small- 
ness of their salaries, women leave their positions to accept more lucrative 
offers in neighboring towns, I have searched vainly for complaint of loss of 
teachers, or of poor work, due to matrimonial intentions. 

When confronted with the physiological argument we have to deal with 
something far more serious and important. Dr. Azel Ames has written a 
much-quoted book entitled, ‘Sex in Industry,” full of most melancholy and 
startling declarations whereby he endeavors to prove that almost all known 
occupations are disastrous in their effects on the health of women, and 
that woman is physically unfitto perform the same work as man with equally 
satisfactory results. The natural inference is that her wages should justly 
be lower than his. 

Here again, it is impossible to obtain satisfactory data. It seems to me, 
however, that Dr. Ames’ treatment of the subject is one-sided, and that too 
much blame is laid upon the work itself. A large part of the ill-health of 
the working classes is due to bad sanitation, disregard of the laws of health, 
poor economy in the purchase and preparation of food, and to unworthy 
factory regulations, rather than to the effects of the work alone. . I have 
often observed, too, that those firms or corporations which take special 
thought for the comfort of their employees and for the sanitary condition of 
their buildings are also apt to pay good wages. 

Moreover, Dr. Ames makes no account whatever of the effects of work 
upon the health of the other sex. There are several industries, manufac- 
tures requiring use of the emery-wheel, for example, which are known to 
shorten a man’s life. The inference would be that a decline in the work- 
man’s health would be followed by a corresponding decline in the quality 
of his work: I have never seen any such fact urged as a reason for reducing 
his wages. On the contrary, there is every reason why his wages should be 
exceedingly high. 

At the time of the great strike of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
in 1883, the United States Senate Committee on Labor and Education 
examined several of the leading strikers. They all stated that, owing to the 
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intense nervous strain demanded by their work, few telegraphers lived to 
be old men. After citing an instance of a man who had sat at his instru- 
ment from five in the afternoon until eight the next morning, he observed 
that women could not stand the strain so long as men, but adds, vo one 
ought to be required to work over six hoursa day. All the witnesses (men) 
agreed that women received much less compensation than men for egual 
work ; and the sixth demand of the strikers was, “ Equal wages for both 
sexes,” * 

In teaching, the ability and discipline of women is rarely questioned. It 
is usually urged that, although a woman may teach better and may control 
pupils as easily as a man, a male principal is more desirable in a school, 
owing to certain stronger and more practical qualities of mind. Granting 
that this is true, is not the money price paid for these qualities quite dispro- 
portionate to their importance? Here are a few figures that have come to 
my knowledge :— Male principals of grammar schools in New York State 
receive from $2,250 to $3,000; women from $1,200 to $1,700. Male 
assistants receive from $1,068 to $2,000; women from $573 to $1,116. In 
one town in Massachusetts of some fifteen thousand inhabitants, the high 
school principal is paid $1,500; the male assistant, $1,200; the young 
woman in charge of the second-year pupils, $600 ; and another in charge of 
the first-year pupils, $500. In another town, the high school principal’s 
salary is $2,200, that of the sub-master, $1,400, while that of the lady 
assistants ranges from $500 to $700. 

Random statistics are merely suggestive, they do not prove tendencies; 
and it is because no satisfactory conclusion in regard to this interesting and 
important phase of the wages-question is possible without an accurate 
knowledge of facts, that the collection and study of such data seem very 
desirable. I think that I am correct in saying that no statistics throwing 
light upon the rélation of the actual value of women’s services to the com 
pensation received have ever been compiled. 

I am told that the branches of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz are 
asking for work to be taken up under the auspices of the Association. 
Certainly, the question of women’s work and women’s wages ought to 
appeal very strongly to the interests of ccllege women. Who shall think 
of these things, if they do not? 

It may be that the work of women is considered, as economists in some 
of our colleges are teaching, less desirable than that of men. It may be 





* Report of the United States Senate Committee on Labor and Education, Vol. I. 
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that the isolated instances of generous recognition of women’s services, that 
come to light from time to time, point to a slowly increasing tendency to 
pay equal wages for equal work. Whatever may be our surmises or im- 
pressions, we are handicapped by the want of known facts to support our 
theories. The thorough and systematic collection of such data, under com- 
petent direction, would be, I believe, a real service to economic and statis- 
tical science. Now that club work has come to be a permanent feature of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, there has arisen a demand for 
practical subjects of study. I should like to suggest that the Association, 
as a whole, undertake the collection of statistics on the above subject ; but 
in view of the difficulties in the way of obtaining statistics, and the discour- 
aging lack of co-operation even on the part of college women which has 
attended the efforts of those who have undertaken similar work, I shall 
modify that proposition to the suggestion that some preliminary work be 
first done by the Branch Associations or the Economic Clubs connected with 
them. 


I have thus far spoken of the entire class of working women, irrespective 
of the character of their work. In collecting statistics, however, it would 
be too great a task to cover the whole range of occupations in which women 
engage. It would, therefore, seem best to restrict investigations, provided 
the proposition is approved at all, to those occupations which especially 


demand brain work ; or, if a further elimination is advisable, to those which 
require of the worker previous education beyond that obtained in grammar 
schools. 

Labor Bureaus and Commissioners of Education compile elaborate statistics 
of wages and salaries, but, unfortunately, these prove nothing about the rel- 
ative values of services. The statement that the average monthly salary of 
male teachers in United States is $41.75, while that of women is $34.21 ; or 
that in Rhode Island, for example, the average salary of men is $76, while 
that of women is $41.89 means nothing, for, inasmuch as only thirty-six per 
cent of teachers are men, and men are employed chiefly in the highest 
grades, the average salary of women is necessarily lower. 

No statistics are given comparing salaries of men and women teaching 
inthe same grade. Of private schools, academies, and higher institutions 
under the control of corporations only the most general figures are given. 

In case, then, that the Association think favorably of the plan, I would sub- 
mit the following scheme of study, by no means perfect, but subject to such 
modifications as the exigencies of the enterprise would seem to demand. 
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I would suggest that for the remainder of the year the Branches should 
make a preparatory study of current theories of economic value, of demand 
and supply, their relations to wages, etc.; that they should read and make 
note of all literature pertaining to the subject of women’s wages ; and that 
the members should individually begin a collection of statistics from news- 
paper clippings, city reports, and other sources that may be within their 
reach ; that frequent discussions be held and that all opportunities to hear 
lectures by prominent economists be embraced. I would also recommend 
that a committee of three be appointed by the Association, which should 
have general supervision of the study, which should constitute a bureau of 
information and bibliography and to which the Branches should make peri- 
odical reports.* 

If at the end of the year sufficient interest had been aroused and evidence 
given of the feasibility of making a systematic collection of statistics and a 
compilation of the results of study, — then, that a definite scheme of work 
be laid out by the Managing Committee and that blank forms be prepared 
for the collection of data. 

It is natural to look at the outset for breakers ahead. I forsee great 
difficulties in procuring from individuals statements of their salaries or of 
the proportion of their earnings which is devoted by them to the mainte- 
nance of others. It might be difficult also to induce a sufficient number 
of employers to state their opinions as to the value of women’s versus men’s 
services. However, I am not utterly dismayed by the lions in the path ; and 
I believe that, if skilfully managed, with the most perfectly impersonal treat- 
ment possible, and with the utmost care that all statements be considered 
strictly confidential, the work might be accomplished. The matter of expense 
is important, of course, and would be subject to the vote of the Association. 

If it were found necessary to carry on personal investigations through 
blank forms, the utmost simplicity in the matter of questions would be 
essential to the success of the undertaking. Two forms would be needed, 
one for employers, school superintendents, etc., to ascertain their estimates 
of value of women’s work; another for the employees, to ascertain the 
amount of wages or salary, the grade and character of the work and, per- 
haps, as a matter of interest rather than of economic importance, the pro- 
portion of wages devoted to maintenance of others. 


* Miss Eleanor L. Lord, Northampton, Mass., Miss E. M. Howe, 14 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Miss Emily G. Balch, Jamaica Plain, Mass., were subsequently 
appointed. 
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The answering of the last question might be made optional. In order to 
form any satisfactory idea of tendencies, it would be necessary to ask whether 
the salary had been increased during — say the last five years. In case of 
more than one position having been held during that period, information as 
to previous positions would be useful. 

If a sufficiently large number of reliable answers could be obtained to 
throw light upon the actual industrial status of educated women and the 
actual tendency of wages, the economic question would be answered. Sup- 
posing that it should be proved that there is a real and not merely a nom- 
inal unfairness in the matter of wages, the problem becomes a social one, 
and we should then have to ask ourselves whether, according to the old 
school of economists and Mr. Godkin, the principle of /aissez faire is to be 
recommended, or whether the more active forces of the stimulation of pub- 
lic opinion, organized protest, or legislative interference should be brought 
to bear upon the economic conditions to which low wages are due. In clos- 
ing let me read a quotation from Dr. Walker’s chapter on “ Women’s 


Wages ” : — 

“Let gifted women continue, as in the past, to appeal for public respect and 
sympathy for their sisters in their work; let the schools teach that public opinion 
may powerfully affect wages and that nothing which depends on human volition 
is ‘inexorable’; let the statistics of women’s wages be carefully gathered ind 


persistently held up to view. Efforts like these will not fail to strengthen and 
support woman in her resort to market, thus enabling her the better to realize the 
highest wages which the existing state of industry will allow.” 
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THE STATUS OF FOREIGN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY MRS. MARTHA FOOTE CROW. 


A partial abstract of the Report on Educational Progress presented by the Special Committee 
to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae on Oct. 24, 1891. 


Tue aim of the Committee of Educational Progress is to give a yearly bulle- 
tin, for the benefit of those interested, of the important events in the contem- 
poraneous history of the higher or University education of women. It has 
been thought that the large body of alumna, scattered as they now are over 
the whole globe, would prove an effective means of gaining possession not 
only of the bare facts but also of those backgrounds and side-views that throw 
just the light we want upon the question. 

A suggestive circular was prepared and sent out, designed to show the kind 
of information it would be interesting to receive. The points touched upon 
in the circular related to the character and extent of the privileges granted to 
women at institutions of higher rank, qualifications for entrance, tuition and 
scholarships, and home arrangements. ‘The circular was minute and exhaust- 
ive, and it was hoped that whatever points seemed salient would be brought 
out in replies. This hope was fulfilled, and the correspondence elicited is full 
of suggestions as to causes and conditions which are for some purposes more 
valuable than tabulated statements and general views. 

In making some selections from the correspondence, the Committee will 
take it for granted that all interested know of the two brief accounts in regard 
to the superior instruction of women abroad given in the reports of the Bureau 
of Education of the United States for 1882-83 and 1883-84 ; of the references 
to the higher education of women in Theodore Stanton’s ‘‘ Woman Question 
in Europe ” (published in 1884) ; and of Frl. Helene Lange’s “ Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” published last year. ‘The aim will be simply to bring down 
to date the matters contained there. 

In the great movement in favor of the educational advancement of women 
that seems to be now agitating the whole world, England takes the lead. 

There are five universities in England in which women have certain privi- 
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leges. These are London, Oxford, Cambridge, Victoria, and Durham. Of 
these, London, which is a mere examining body, has since 1878 given exactly 
the same advantages to women asto men. Up to the present time, two hun- 
dred and seventy-six women have received degrees. The number increases 
each year and the women hold their own in taking honors and prizes. Miss 
Higgins from Holloway has lately taken the highest exhibition of thirty pounds 
per annum for three years over sixteen hundred students. Of course no special 
provision is made for residence in London University. Its thousands of stu- 
dents come from colleges or from private study to take the examinations. The 
only conditions are that the examinations must be taken in a certain order and 
the candidate for matriculation must be sixteen years old. 

In regard to Oxford, the following statements are quoted mainly from the 
published report : — 

Oxford offers to women many advantages for special study, and some advan- 
tages which are not granted to men. The university, like the University of 
Cambridge, does not admit womer to matriculation, or confer degrees on them, 
but at the same time it does not impose on them certain regulations as to resi- 
dence or term of study which are enforced in the case of men, and it allows 
them greater freedom with regard to preliminary examinations. ‘ 

All the examinations for the B. A. degree in Honors have been opened to 
women, except those in theology and Indian languages, for admission to which 
no application has hitherto been made. These examinations determine the 
main lines of study pursued at Oxford, and are of a more specialized character 
than is usual at many universities. There are eight honor examinations open 
to women, @. ¢., classics, mathematics, ancient history and philosophy, moder 
hist ory, law, natural history, and English and modern languages. Of these the 
last two are open to women only. Examinations for Bachelor of Music are 
also open to women. Women students who have hitherto passed one of cer- 
tain specified preliminary examinations in two languages and elementary math- 
ematics, or who are graduates of colleges included in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, U.S. A., are admitted without further condition to these 
honor examinations. They are examined with the men, by the same examin 
ers, their names are published in class lists with those of the men, and they 
receive a certificate stating in full what they have done. Many colleges and 
all university lectures on the subjects mentioned above are open to women, 
Classes are formed expressly for women in some subjects, ¢. g., Greek and 
Latin literature and archeology, under the same tytors and professors who 
are instructing men in those subjects, or under women tutors. There are two 
examinations and courses of study arranged expressly for women and not used 
by men, viz.: modern languages and English literature. Classes of women 
only are formed for these subjects. Women are not admitted to the easier 
degree examinations for mén, known as “ Pass,” but a “ Pass” examination is 
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specially arranged for them in which modern languages may be offered instead 
of Latin and Greek. The intermediate examinations known as ‘‘ Modera- 



























D tions,”’ in mathematics and in Greek and Latin literature, are open to women’ 
es and used by them, as by men also, without necessarily going on to the final 
iss degree examination. 
ds Women who desire to attend lectures in Oxford must apply to the Secretary 
ial of the Association for the Education of Women in Oxford. If they wish to 
tu- prepare for one of the examinations, they are required to register themselves 
he as students of the Association, and after paying certain fees and passing cer- 
nd tain examinations they become life members of this body, with power to vote 
at its meetings. Women who do not offer themselves for examination are 
the not, however, precluded from attending lectures in Oxford. 

The lectures given in Oxford are of three kinds: (1) Those given by pro- 
ane fessors and readers of the University, which are generally open without fee ; 
- of (2) those given in the different colleges for men, for which fees are paid ; 
em, (3) those provided by the Association, for which fees are also paid. 
esi- Several women are acting at Oxford as tutors and lecturers: ‘The number of 
Ows professors’ and college lectures open to women is constantly on the increase. 

Tutorial help and advice to students forms an essential part of the Oxford 
d to system of teaching. ‘This is sometimes given by the lecturers, as in the case 
hich of the Association lecturers, sometimes by private tutors, arrangements for 
the whose aid are made by the Secretary. Women are also admitted to the Uni- 
cter versity libraries, galleries, and laboratories. ‘There are three residence halls 
ypen § for women students, — Lady Margaret Hall, and Somerville Hall, and St. 
dern Hugh’s Hall. Students are not obliged to reside in one of these halls, but 
» the they are, as a rule, advised to do so, for the sake of intercourse with fellow- 

are § students, and other advantages. The cost of board varies from twenty-five 
cer- § pounds to fifteen pounds aterm. Particulars may be obtained from the Princi- 
nath- § pals of the Halls or the Secretary of the Association. Fees for lectures vary 
n of § from one to two guineas the course ; fees for private tuition, from five to ten 
hese § shillings the lesson. There are three terms, each of eight weeks’ duration, 
mins § beginning about the middle of October, January, and April. The cost of 
they § lodgings in Oxford is from ten shillings a week upwards; board may be reck- 
; and § oned at from twelve shillings a week. Students can sometimes be received into 
ymen, § aprivate family at a charge of from one pound, one shilling to two pounds, twelve 
- and § shillings, six pence a week. There are various scholarships now given on 
, who § examination, and a scholarship of munificent size has lately been offered at 
> two § Lady Margaret Hall, by Mrs. Romanes, for proficiency in theology or classics. 
t used A letter from a recent student at Oxford, says : — 
omen “I spent the Michaelmas term at Oxford, living in lodgings with a friend, 
easier § atacost of about a dollar a day each. Had I been alone in lodgings, the 
ion is § €xpense would have been more. Board can be had all the way from five 
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dollars to fifteen dollars a week. You would come into closer contact with 
University life, however, in a professor’s family. Several of these take 
boarders, but at a higher rate. The advantage in lodgings is greater inde. 
pendence, with the comfort of American hours and dishes. The advantage in 
boarding is the social opportunity, of which, however, there seems to be, under 
any circumstances, little lack in Oxford. Cost of tuition depends upon the 
courses elected. The entrance fee is trifling, — I forget just how little, — and 
few, if any, courses exceed two guineas, —ten dollars, — while many of the 
university courses, always far better than the courses provided by the Women’s 
Association, are free. 

The residue of my time was much taken up by social life, sight-seeing, and 
outside lectures or other attractions, but I struggled hard to keep my mornings 
for the Bodleian, to which access was easily obtained through Mrs. Johnson 
and where all the conditions for study are well-nigh perfect. 

The Oxford air is full of intellectual stimulus; it draws to itself the new 
books, the great speakers, the poets, and the prophets of its day. And for 
beauty of nature and art, of history and association, — you do not need that | 
should enlarge on these, — only remember that any afternoon you can turn into 
the Taylor Institution and feast your eyes on Turner’s water-colors, or wander 
through the Magdalen river-walks, or take your choice between the cathedral 
and college chapels (New College and Magdalen), for the heart-rejoicing music 
of even-song. And those who know Cambridge better than I will say no less 
for Cambridge.” 

The following is a condensed report from Cambridge : — 

“At Cambridge there are two residence colleges, Newnham and Girton. 
Cambridge University allows women to take the honor examinations for 
degree, called Tripos. The women are duly classified according to their 
rank, receive formal notice of such classification, and are presented with a cer- 
tificate of the Tripos work, but receive no degree. No honorary degrees are 
conferred. All professors’ lectures are open to women. Most other lectures 
and classes are open to women. Students who have completed the work of 
the Part I., of the Tripos, and have passed the university examination which, 
in case of the men, gives the degree of B. A., may ‘come up’ to Cambridge 
for a fourth year and taking special lectures in their own subject leading to the 
second part (Part II.) of the Tripos, for which rigid examinations are set, but 
which do not lead to any new degree, even in the case of men. 

Students are required to pass examinations for entrance to Newnham and 
Girton, corresponding to those which are required for entrance to the University 
of Cambridge. ‘These are: Plane Geometry. Elementary Algebra. Evidences 
of Christianity (Paley) or Logic. Ability to translate easy passages of either 
French or German. In Latin or Greek, there are set books for each yeat. 
This year they are, Lucretius, Book III., Vergil, Book VIII. Questions on 
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Latin grammar and antiquities, suggested by the text. Questions on Greek 
grammar. 

If a student is reading for a classical Tripos, she would read classics only, 
for nine terms, supplementing her lectures and texts by Greek and Roman 
history and elementary philology. For example, at Girton the scheme of lec- 
tures in classics for Part I. of the Tripos is : — 


Michaelmas Term. Lent Term. Easter Term 


( Horace. Livy. Plautus. 
First 2 Demosthenes. Sophocles. Thucydides. 
Year. Ele. Grammar. Ele. Roman History.Ele. Philology. 


Tacitus. , Lucretius. Cicero — Letters. 
Second Aristophanes. Plato. AEéschylus. 
Year. \ Early Greek History. Latin Grammar. Late Greek History. 

Greek Grammar. 
Lat. Silver Poets. Cicero. Revision. 
Aristotle and Thucydides. Pindar. Papers. 
Late Roman History. Grammar Papers. Composition. 
History Papers. 


Third 
Year. 


| 
} 
l 


If one were reading for Mathematical Tripos or Natural Science, she would 
spend her nine terms of college residence on her special subject. 

The library at Newnham, and also at Girton, is supplied with most of the 
books required for reference. The University Library is a great advantage to 
students. It is the third in the kingdom, and students whose work demands 
it may be admitted to read there. 

The Fitz-William Museum contains valuable pictures, library, manuscripts, 
avaluable collection of Greek coins, Greek and Roman glass from tombs in 
Cyprus, Greek vases, and Egyptian monuments. The Museum of Classica! 
Archeology contains one of the finest collections of casts of famous pieces of 
sculpture to be seen anywhere. 

There are thoroughly well-equipped laboratories for physics and chemistry 
belonging to the University, the use of which is available for women. Newn- 
ham has also a laboratory of her own. There is a fairly good gymnasium at 
Newnham, though most of the exercise is obtained from tennis, fives, hockey, 
and walking. A good geological museum belongs to the university. The cost 
of tuition and residence in Cambridge is from four hundred to four hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. The examination for degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine is now open to women. 

In the English university the student begins to specialize the moment he 
enters college, and, in fact, before, in some cases. He, therefore, misses 
the broader foundation upon which, we believe, the specialist ought to build, 
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I would not recommend any woman to give up a college education in a first- 
class American college, to go to Newnham or Girton. But having had the 
general, and to some extent, special training in America, she can use her time 
to advantage here in her special line.” 

The high rank that the women at Cambridge have taken is known to all, and 
no doubt adds to the influence being brought to bear to induce the univer. 
sities to confer the actual degrees. It is noteworthy that a petition has 
recently come to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University from the Uni- 
versity College in Auckland, New Zealand, which sets forth ‘* that the refusal 
of the University of Cambridge to grant degrees to women who have fulfilled 
all the conditions on which such degrees are given to men is an injustice, the © 
evil effects of which are felt, not only in England, but perhaps even more 
seriously in the most distant parts of the world; that there is now resident in 
New Zealand a lady, engaged in teaching, who holds a certificate from the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, of having passed the Moral 
Science Tripos ; that, failing the possession of an actual degree, this lady is 
disqualified for the highest classifications of the New Zealand Educational 
Department, and is thereby placed at a great disadvantage as a teacher ; that 
the senate of the University of New Zealand profess themselves legally unable 
to grant a degree in this or any similar case, on the ground that the title of 
Bachelor of Arts has not been conferred by Cambridge University. The 
memorialists, therefore, pray that the senate of the University of Cambridge 
will remedy this grievance, by providing for the admission of properly quali- 
fied women to the degrees of that university.”” Opinion in Cambridge has 
changed considerably on this question within the last few years, and there is 
reason to believe that many of those persons who found themselves unable in 
1887 to support the conferment of degrees upon duly qualified women have, 
on mature consideration, found reasons to modify their opinions ; the triumph 
of Miss Fawcett, following so closely upon that of Mrs. Butler, has probably 
had not a little to do with such a modification. It is only a question of time. 

The Victoria University consists of Yorkshire College, Owens College, and 
University College, Liverpool, and grants privileges to women from_ these col. 
leges on certain examinations for certificates and for honors. From Owens 
College, whose department for women is in successful operation, the following 
has been received : — 

““In this house we have about twenty classes for women only, and our 
advanced students attend about as many different classes in Owens College 
itself, with the men. At the present moment we have fifty-six registered 
women students. Of these, eleven are working for the degrees of the Victoria 
University, and attend classes in college ; four are attending college classes 
under a different qualification, and three are post-graduate students. The 
rest attend classes in this house only. ‘The instruction is given by the same 
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professors and lecturers in either case. Certain scholarships and exhibitions 
are open to women. 

The position of women at Owens College has steadily become most assured. 
They can now obtain there all they want in arts and mathematics. To 
science proper they are not admitted : the Council sees difficulties in opening 
the laboratories, and lectures alone would be worthless. This is distinctly a 
hardship, and I hope means will be devised of meeting the difficulty. No 
privilege given to women has ever been withdrawn, and their diligence and 
willingness have made them an element in college life that has more than satis- 
fied their teachers. We have no hall of residence for women in connection 
with Owens College. Nearly all live at home: two or three lodge with friends 
and go home for what is called ‘week end,’ z.¢., Friday to Monday. The 
tuition fees for a full university course come to about seventeen pounds a 
session (7. ¢., an academic year). Each subject is paid for separately. They 
use the college library: not the gymnasium, laboratories or museum. They 
have a sitting-room and lavatory ‘in college,’ as well as rooms in this house. 
They obtain luncheon here.” 


On inquiring why the laboratories were not open to the women, the following 
effective answer was received : — 

“ As to science, it is quite indefensible that women should not be able to get 
it, but there are difficulties, local in character, I need not go into at length. 

. . I note that many of our best men who are quite willing to have women 
at lectures are not anxious to have them in the laboratory. . . . You must not 


reproach us till you have converted Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. Have 
any of these done as much for women as Oxford and Cambridge ?”’ 

Now, the principal feeders, as far as women are concerned, to all these 
universities are University College, London, Mason College, Birmingham, 
University Colleges of Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Abersystwyth. Nottingham, 
and Bangor, Firth College, Sheffield and Durham Science College at New- 
castle, College for Women at Manchester, Bedford College, London, Queen’s 
College, London, Cheltenham Ladies’ College, Westfield College, London, 
Royal Holloway College, North London Collegiate School for Girls, and the 
Residence Colleges at Cambridge (Girton and Newnham), and at Oxford 
(Somerville and Lady Margaret Halls). All these colleges send students to 
London and to the other universities. 

The first thing the prospectus of the Royal Irish University says, is that 
“all degrees, honors, exhibitions, prizes, and scholarships in the university 
are open to students of either sex.” The feeders for this university are 
Queen’s Colleges of Dublin, Galway, Cork, and Belfast, Alexandra College, 
Dublin, and Victoria College, Belfast. A large number of prizes, exhibitions, 
and honors have been won by the women from these Irish colleges, especially 
from Queen’s, Belfast, and from Victoria. 
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The Calendar of the Edinburgh Association for University Education of 
Women, contains the following : — 

“This Association was founded in 1867-68, for the purpose of providing 
for women means of the higher education, as nearly as possible equivalent to 
that provided for men by the Scottish universities. Its arrangements at the 
outset are modelled after the system of the University of Edinburgh. 

The Association affords instruction to ladies in a variety of subjects. One 
of its principles is that the regular teaching in every subject shall be by the 
professor of that subject in the University of Edinburgh, or by a lecturer 
whose teaching in that subject is recognized as qualifying for a university 
degree. The classes are taught as nearly as possible on the university 
methods, by lectures,— with illustrative diagrams and experiments, where 
needful, — by prescribed courses of reading, and by class examinations and 
exercises. 

At the end of each session prizes are awarded in the various classes, with 
certificates of honor and certificates of attendance. These, which may be 
called Class Certificates of the Association, are signed by the professors and 
lecturers individually, and attest excellence in the work of a particular class 
and session. There are, however, special regulations of the University of 
Edinburgh, by which students who have attended a certain number of the 
Association classes, and have passed the local examinations of this or some 
other university, are admitted to examinations for further distinctions, in the 
form of ordinary and honor certificates in arts, granted by the university itself, 
and signed by the vice-chancellor. A sufficiently extensive course of study in 
the classes, thus stamped with the approval of the university, entitles to the 
full diploma of the Association.” 

There sits, at the present time, a Board of Commissioners in Scotland, em- 
powered by the Universities Act, 1889, to make regulations “to enable each 
university to admit women to graduation in one or more faculties, and to pro 
vide for their instruction.” 

The University of St. Andrews provides special courses and a special 
degree (L.L. A.) for women, which degree over a thousand women have now 
taken. But this can hardly be called more than a title, since it stands for 
slightly more than our entrance examination in America represents. Queen 
Margaret College for Women, in Glasgow, the only college for women in Scot 
land, has applied for affiliation with the University of Glasgow. 

According to a summary in the “ Englishwoman’s Magazine,” there have 
been, up to 1891, about five hundred and forty-six women that have received 
either regular university degrees in England, or what amounts to the same 
thing, viz., the standing of a degree at Cambridge. 

Time would fail to speak of the large number of associations for advance 
ment of education of women in the United Kingdom, of the work done by 
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correspondence and by university extension, and of the courses of lectures by 
and for women. ‘There seems to be intense activity in every possible variety 
of this work. 

The University of France, including the Sorbonne, and the various technical 
faculties (excepting the Beaux Arts), and the lycées (or colleges), admit 
women to full privileges on application and examination. There are twenty- 
three lycées for women alone, but it is said that the course and study are not 
so thorough asin those for youngmen. Large numbers of foreigners, especially 
Russians, Roumanians, and Americans, attend various departments of the 
university and hold degrees from that body. There are some women teachers 
in the lycées. Prizes and scholarships are open to women in all colleges and 
lyeées. An attempt has been made lately to open the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
but the council declared that “in the conditions of existence of modern society, 
the state could not refuse to women the artistic instruction which it gave to 
men, but it thought it impossible to give this instruction on the premises of the 
School of Fine Arts.” 

A good article on the universities in Switzerland lately appeared in the 
“Popular Science Monthly,” written by Miss Flora Bridges, of Mt. Holyoke 
College. There is not much of late interest to add in regard to the large 
advantages to women in that country, which are sought by Russian and other 
women in so great numbers. 

There are several good reports from Ziirich, which seems to be the great 
Mecca for women now. The following is a concise report sent by an American 
alumna : — 

“Women are admitted to the University of Ziirich upon an equal footing 
with the men. All departments are open to them, and they have already taken 
degrees in medicine, law, philosophy, and philology. All of these are upon 
examination. Study is carried on upon the lecture system, accompanied by 
class, laboratory, or seminar work. The student, after matriculating and paying 
an entrance fee of five dollars, selects her courses, and may pursue them to 
the end of her life undisturbed. When she considers herself sufficiently pre- 
pared, she gives her professors notice and is examined. If successful, she 
teceives her doctor’s degree. If unable to complete her course, she may at 
any time take her examinations upon the work done, and receive a certificate 
to that effect. The requirements for admission to the University of Ziirich, 
are a certificate of graduation from the gymnasium, or its equivalent. Gradu- 
ates from American colleges have no advantage over graduates from the 
gymnasium, and while more versatile and better read, are deficient in thor- 
oughness of preparation. The laboratories in Ziirich are unexcelled, with 
large, completely equipped departments for each of the following subjects: 
Physiology, Histology, Pathology, Hygiene, Chemistry, Botany, Zodlogy, 
Physics, Pharmacy, and Anatomy. Added to these are a finely equipped 
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observatory, and seminars for the subjects not requiring laboratory work. In 
each laboratory is a complete library upon the subject pursued ; in addition to 
these, the students have free access to both the city and cantonal libraries. 

In the land where every one walks and climbs, it is unnecessary to offer a 
course in physical training ; there is, however, a complete gymnasium with 
instruction in higher gymnastics, fencing and boxing, a riding school, and the 
ever-tempting lake to row upon. 

Ziirich offers exceptional advantages in the sciences, philosophy, and 
philology, but is deficient in history, the methods being old-fashioned and 
tedious. 

Women have been free to study at Ziirich since the foundation of the uni- 
versity in 1833, there being no provision to the contrary ii the constitution, 
The first woman to avail herself of the privilege was Iuxlora Nadyshda of St. 
Petersburg, in 1867. While women have all the privileges as students, they 
have no place among the faculty. There are two who act as their husbands’ 
assistants, but only in a private way. 

As far as I can learn, there are no scholarships, but in each department there 
are prizes offered for theses, the prize often amounting to a year’s expenses, 
When ill, the student is cared for out of a fund to which each student con- 
tributes. 

Life in Ziirich is the extreme of simplicity and repose. A simple room, with 
plain, wholesome food, may be had for fifteen dollars a month; more elaborate 
accommodations run as high as thirty dollars; the latter, however, is consid- 
ered extravagant. ‘Tuition is about the same price as in America, the courses 
running from one and a half to five dollars. 

During the semester (1890-91), the reading-room club of men students in- 
vited the women of the Studenten Verein to join in the use of the reading 
matter and to vote in regard to what shall be subscribed for. This is thought 
by the women students to be a great step in advance for the cause, as only a 
few years ago the attitude of the men was a very different one.” 

Hearing that there was a society of women students at Geneva, we wrote 
haphazard and received a very pleasant reply : — 

“This year (1891) a woman has been accepted as an assistant of the labora- 
tory of physiology of Prof. Schiff in Geneva; this is Madame Kvajewska (a 
Pole) who has already the degree of Candidat of Medicine; she has exactly 
the same right and salary as a man. 

Besides this, twice, lately (during the last ten years), the works of women 
have received the prize of the University of Geneva, offered to all the students 
without regard to sex. This prize of three hundred francs was obtained two 
years ago by Miss Micheline Hefanowska (a Pole), Doctor of Natural Science 
{for studies in zoology), and last year by Miss Vanda Szcrawinska (also 4 
Pole), Doctor of Natural Science, for a similar work. 
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Our society hopes that this first exchange of letters will lead to a further 
correspondence, which will enable us to associate with the committee for the 
work of higher education of women. 


Yours very sincerely, 


EUGENIA CRYROWSKA, 
Secretary of the Society of Women Students in Geneva.” 


All know the varied course of the woman’s opportunity in Germany. At 
Leipzig several of our alumnz are this year attending lectures where they can 
get the professors to be oblivious of their presence. But it is said that this 
privilege is in danger of being withdrawn. 

One of our most wide-awake alumnz writes from Berlin : — 

“You understand, I suppose, that women are not admitted in any regular 
way now at Leipzig (nor so far as I know, in any German university), but 
since ten years ago women have only been allowed by the separate professors 
to hear certain lectures as their private guests ; and the question seems to be 
now, whether even this favor shall not by common consent be discontinued. 
Meanwhile, an energetic little association of women, the Frauen-Verein ‘ Re- 
form,’ has been busy the last year in sending petitions to the Reichstag asking 
for gymnasium instruction for women, with the Abiturienten certificate (enti- 
tling to university matriculation), and the further permission to study medicine 
inthe universities, when thus qualified. Their first petition, sent in last autumn, 
was discussed at length by the Reichstag on the 11th of last March,* and it 
was very interesting to note how eloquently and warmly several members spoke 
in favor of it. An intimate friend of mine (at present teaching in Berlin) 
says she thinks the victory is not so far distant, there has been such a wonder- 
ful advance in public opinion on the subject, but I confess I feel less sanguine. 

Another set of progressive German women who feel that the work of the 
‘Reform’ is not practical enough at the present moment, have set about 
raising the standard of women’s education here in Berlin in a different manner, 
also good in its way, but very meagre in comparison with a college course. 
Two years ago they started what they call ‘Real courses for women,’ z. ¢, a 
two-years’ course of study to supplement the ordinary girls’ high school course, 
which is all the girls get here unless they take the normal courses and prepare 
for teachers, — and even these latter have no Latin at all. These real courses 
include quite advanced mathematics (7. ¢., trigonometry and quadratic equa- 
tions, spherical geometry, etc.); physics, with the application of the mathematics 
learned ; elementary chemistry, with a special eye to its practical application ; 
political economy ; German language and literature, and Latin. They have 
just graduated the first pupils from the full two-years’ course, only a few I 


_ 


* It was not granted, and they sent in a new one on March 18, 1891. 
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believe, but large numbers have attended many of the lectures, as they allow 
women to subscribe for few or many, as they please.” 

The Lehrerinnen-Verein will probably send petitions to the Reichstag yearly, 
till a chance at educational advantage is given to women. And Fri. Wencke. 
bach, professor of German at Wellesley, announces that she will found a branch 
of that association here in America, by joining which, American women may 
help to gain privileges not only for our German sisters but also for those of our 
own number that may wish to go to German universities for study. 

Fraulein Helene Lange is at the head of this Verein. The career of such 
a woman as she whose works, especially the ‘‘ Higher Education of Women,” 
are so widely read, cannot be without far-reaching influences. While her 
ideals are those of the German educator, and her stand-point that of the Ger. 
man woman, and as such sharply differentiated from our own, yet we recognize 
in her work the universal basis of aspiration and striving, and hail her as sister. 

From Mrs. Willard, whose school for American girls in Berlin is so well- 
known, word is received that she is hoping to perfect, this coming year, a plan 
by which she can offer to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz a fellowship in 
her school. The matter is now under consideration. 

From the Rector of the Imperial University of Vienna, a copy of the minis 
terial order of May 6, 1878, was obtained. As this order is still regarded as 
the rule in that university, a translation of it is here given: — 

“Repeated requests on the part of academical authorities, concerning the 
admission of women to the university lectures, have been directed to us. 

I have already sent directions in this matter to several universities, and I 
am determined to prescribe the following common principles for all universi- 
ties, so that a uniform procedure may result. 

A general admission of women to the academic curriculum in the spirit of 
the existing standards, is, without doubt, out of the question, as it is a fixed 
principle of our system of instruction that at least the higher instruction shall 
be given, at all times, to both sexes separately. Accordingly, the admission of 
women to the university lectures can take place in exceptional cases, and 
under circumstances the most worthy of consideration only. Such an excep 
tion will, however, be possible in this way, that lectures designed for women 
only will be given in case this should be justified without question and through 
especial reasons. Even then, in each separate case, before delivery of such 
lectures, permission must be obtained from this body. 

On the other hand, admission of women to the regular university lectures 
designed for instruction in manly virtues (mdnnliche Tugend) will be granted 
in very exceptional cases only. The decision, however, whether such an 
exceptional case exists, will lie with the faculty in conjunction with the instrue 
tor (Docent), on this condition, that, in case an agreement between faculty 
and instructor be not arrived at, permission be not granted. 
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At all times it will be in the power of the academic senate to exclude women 
from the privilege of attendance on the lectures of the whole university, and 
this through independent action of their own. 

All measures devised concerning a question of this sort must be recorded 
in the proceedings of the Session of Professors of the Colleges and of the 
Senate, with a declaration of the existing reasons for action, and I reserve unto 
myself the power of direction in the inspection of these proceedings. 

But even in those exceptional cases, where attendance upon lectures is 
granted to the women, they are not to be permitted to matriculate, nor to be 
received as honorary members, but the mere frequenting of separate and 
definitely mentioned courses (‘ hospitiren,’ to be an occasional visitor) is 
granted them, and that for the time being only. 

It follows that no official document for admission, and no official certificate 
of attendance upon the lectures can be issued.” 

The following is part of a report from Denmark : — 

The University of Copenhagen admits women, who have passed the usual 
examination of admission, to full privileges in respect to attending lectures, 
taking examinations, and receiving degrees. The sole exception is the theo- 
logical examination, and the theological degrees, from which women are ex- 
cluded, a special examination in religion being established for them. But the 
same law, by which those privileges are acquired expressly prescribes that 
neither examinations nor degrees give women any right to obtain the public 
offices otherwise gained by means of them. 

To acquire admission to the University of Copenhagen an examination is 
passed at the Grammar Schools, comprising Danish (history of the Danish 
literature, exercises), Icelandic, English, French, German, Latin and Greek, his- 
tory, geography, natural history, mathematics and physics (Greek may be re- 
placed by a greater portion of mathematics and physics) ; moreover, an exam- 
ination in philosophy is passed at the university before the admission to any 
special examination. The special examinations embrace medicine, law, politi- 
cal science, theology (see above); philology (history), the natural sciences- 
philosophy ; on taking them one becomes a candidate medicine, juris, politices, 
theologize, or magisteria. Afterwards the degree of doctor (medicine, juris, 
philosophiz) may be obtained by publishing and defending a scientific work. 
The philosophical trial is generally passed a year after the admission to the 
University, the special examination four or six years afterwards. 

Two large libraries (the royal library. and the library of the university) in 
Copenhagen are open to the public, as well as collections belonging to the 
study of natural history, Northern antiquity, etc. An excellent private Gram- 
mar School for women exists in Copenhagen under the direction of Miss 
Nathalie Zahle and receives an annual contribution from the state. 

From the Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States Legation in St. Peters, 
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burg, a paper was received prepared by the Imperial Ministry of Instruction of 
Russia, a translation of some parts of which are here given. ‘* According to 
the actual system in use in Russia, the Educational Institutions admit persons 
of one sex alone; therefore women are not admitted, under any circumstances 
whatever, to follow the courses of the institutions devoted to young men, 
But there are, in St. Petersburg, superior courses for women, which corre. 
spond to the Historical, Philological, and Mathematical Faculties of the 
University. In government circles, the question of organizing in the capital 
an Institution of Medicine for Women has been brought up. 

The above-mentioned courses do not grant to their pupils any right to 
degrees, although the pupils are entitled to keep the diplomas they have ac- 
quired in the Institutions for Intermediate Education. As to the Medical 
[Institution for Women, the proposed statute says, ‘ that those pupils who have 
passed the complete course in the Institution, shall have full right to practice 
medicine as men do, except in City Hospitals, in the Bureau of Military Con 
scription, and in medico-legal examinations.’ The superior courses for women 
correspond in time with those at the universities, and include nearly all the 
subjects taught there. They have library and laboratory advantages, but they 
have no right to any academic degree. ‘The superior courses for women are 
open to all students that have completed the course in an Institution for the 
Intermediate Education for young girls. Public opinion in general is favor- 
able to the superior instruction of women.” 

‘“* Women can be proprietors, directors, and instructors, in any kind of insti- 
tution for young girls, provided that they themselves possess a certain degree 
of instruction.” (Here follows a long list of inferior offices which may be 
held by women, concluding with this statement:) *‘ But whatever may be the 
function which they are performing, their salaries are always inferior to men 
in positions of similar functions.” 

The document concludes with this peculiarly Russian statement: ‘“ Clubs 
or circles of any kind do not exist among the pupils of the educational 
establishments.’”’ This was a point upon which we had not asked informa 
tion, but it was certainly very interesting to get it. 

Signor Villari, Italian Minister of Public Instruction, writes: ‘“ Our regu 
lations concerning secondary schools, classical and technical, and also con 
cerning universities, permit ladies to attend and obtain academic degrees on 
the same terms as men. Not many ladies attend, but those who are enrolled 
as students follow the same courses as the men, and under precisely the same 
conditions. The libraries and laboratories are open on the same terms to both 
sexes. There are, however, two institutions of superior grade intended only 
for ladies, the one in Rome, the other in Florence. These institutions were 
founded in 1882. The objects in view in their foundation were, to provide 
for and further the literary culture of ladies, but especially to fit them for the 
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office of teacher in the women’s normal schools, in educational institutions of 
a higher grade,’and in all the other secondary schools of the kingdom. Up 
to the present, more than two hundred and thirty ladies have obtained diplo- 
mas in these institutions. Since women can obtain the same academical 
degrees, and on the same terms as men, there are now no sufficient reasons 
why they should be precluded from practising the professions for which they 
have been prepared. If, as yet, no lady has applied for a university professor- 
ship, it is not because of any law forbidding it. In the Woman’s Institute of 
Superior Instruction at Rome (already spoken of), two ladies teach with the 
title of ordinary professor, and their pay is the same as that of other ordinary 
professors. A lady is also employed as provisory assistant in the Medical 
Clinic of Rome, and another, Guiseppina Cattani, a laureate in medicine 
and surgery, is assistant in the laboratory of physiology in the University of 
Bologna, and two other ladies are employed as taxidermists in zodlogical 
institutes. A great many ladies also teach in the seventy-eight ladies’ normal 
schools, and in the royal educational institutes, and are placed on a par with 
the male professors, both as regards duties and rights. 

We have not here any special institutions, whether founded by ladies or by 
others, to give assistance, rewards, or posts of study to ladies alone. The 
present minister has, however, founded six scholarships in the Woman’s Higher 
Institute of Rome, and six in that of Florence. Here in Rome has also been 
founded a Society for the Higher Education of Women. Hitherto it has 
limited its action to promoting a series of annual conferences which are held 
by persons of high literary or scientific reputation. Payment is required for 
admission to these, and they are attended by ladies of the very best society.” 

One of our most zealous and efficient alumnz travelling lately in Italy found 
one regularly matriculated woman student at Padua, none at Siena, seven at 
Rome, and a number at Florence. Another says the public sentiment in regard 
to this is, “if women want to attend universities let them attend.”’ The causes 
for the conspicuous absence of women lie beneath our touch. The celebration 
of the Beatrice Anniversary last year will no doubt do something toward alter- 
ng conditions in regard to this. 

In Spain, women are not disallowed at the universities but no women attend, 
ifindeed there is any appreciable number that know their letters! But what 
could you expect in a country where there are two thousand and five hundred 
school-masters whose salaries are in arrears, and the masters are taking to 
selling matches and other occupations in order to provide food for their 
children ? 

All the colleges in Canada are open to women. 

The universities of Sweden and Norway are open to women. The report 
for Norway and Sweden has not yet come, owing to the death of Prof. Sonja 
Kowalewsky, who was expected to send a full account. The death of this 
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distinguished lady, Professor of Mathematics at the University of Stockholm, 
must be mourned by all women. 

There are interesting items that might be given in regard to efforts made 
to secure educational opportunity to women or in individual attainments of 
women in Australia, Chili, Cuba,. Finland, Greece, India, Japan, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Roumania, Sandwich Islands, Siam, South Africa. In but one 
of all these places is there a discouraging note, viz., from Japan. Instead of 
slow and steady progress, there seems to have been there a movement too 
swift to be sustained. It may be, however, that this set-back was necessary to 
teach the ambitious young Japan to make haste slowly, and so to develop a 
better national character after all than if it had attained civilization at one 
bound. Considered in this way, this voice from the other side of the world 
may not be really a discord in the great anthem of progress that is sounding 
for women in all civilized countries and in all countries that are opening their 
eyes to look toward civilization. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


NOTES ON GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Abstract of an address made by Prof. Tracy Peck at a meeting of the Massachusetts mem- 
bers, held at Smith College, May 28, 1892. 


Ar Yale University, in and after the Academic year 1892-3, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and the courses of study leading thereto, will be open 
to properly qualified candidates without distinction of sex. 

To secure this Degree, the candidate, after having taken a Bachelor’s 
Degree (implying a course of study equivalent to that of the Academical 
Department at Yale), and having studied in the Graduate Department at 
New Haven at least two years, must pass a satisfactory final examination 
and present a thesis giving evidence of high attainment in the studies pur- 
sued. In many cases more than two years of study are required of the 
candidate. A good knowledge of Latin, French, and German is required, 
unless for very exceptional reasons the candidate is excused by the Faculty 
of the Graduate Department. The regular annual tuition fee is $100, with 
a special fee of $10 for graduation. 

An Executive Committee has general oversight of the work in the Grad- 
uate Department, receiving the names of candidates, and judging of pro- 
posed courses of study. This committee now consists of Profs. W. D. 
Whitney, H. A. Newton, G. J. Brush, A. M. Wheeler, G. T. Ladd, and A. 
T. Hadley. 

For the next year one hundred and twelve distinct courses of graduate 
study are offered by forty-five teachers. In addition, ninety-four courses 
are offered by thirty-two teachers, which courses, though primarily intended 
for undergraduates or for professional students, may be taken by such 
graduate students as gain the consent of the special Faculty, with the 
approval of the instructor who gives the course. 

These two hundred and six courses fall into these groups : (I.) Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Psychology, under ten instructors; (II.) Political and Social 
Science, and History, under ten instructors ; (III.) Oriental languages and 
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literatures, including the Bible, under seven instructors; (IV.) Classical 
languages and literatures, under eleven instructors; (V.) Modern lan 
guages and literatures (English, Romance, and Teutonic), under ten 
instructors ; (VI.) Natural and Physical Science, under sixteen instructors; 
(VII.) Mathematics, pure and applied, under eight instructors; (VIIL) 
The Fine Arts, under three instructors; (IX.) Music, under one instructor, 

College graduates, and (by special permission in exceptional cases) other 
persons of liberal education and at least eighteen years of age, are received 
as students without reference to the attainment of a degree. Special 
advanced students may also make arrangements for work with any in 
structor according to their mutual convenience. 

Instruction in the graduate department is given sometimes by lectures, 
sometimes by recitations with written or oral discussions, sometimes by 
directing courses of reading and lines of research, and sometimes by sen- 
inary work and by work in the different laboratories (physical, chemical, 
biological, and psychological), the museum, and observatories, and with 
instruments. Encouragement is given not only to the acquisition of knowl 
edge, but also to the presentation and defense of the results of independent 
and original work. In many of the courses the methods of work keep in 
view the fact that very many of the students have in prospect the profession 
of teaching. 

There are various voluntary associations in which teachers and advanced 
students meet for the presentation of papers, reports, informal discussion, 
etc. ; such are the Classical Philology, the Mathematical, the Political 
Science, the Philosophical, and the Modern Language Clubs. 

Of great service to graduates are the numerous university lectures given 
by specialists in many fields. Such courses are given under the auspices, 
sometimes of the university, sometimes of special departments, sometimes 
of the various student organizations, ¢. g., the Kent Club, the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, the Dwight Hall Association. 

The teachers of ancient and modern languages often give evening’ reat: 
ings of literary master-pieces, with rapid comment. Such French and 
German readings are frequently conducted entirely in those languages. 

Graduate students have the free use of the University libraries whic 
contain over two hundred thousand volumes and many thousands of unbouni 
pamphlets. The University library is exceptionally rich in its list of period: 
cals, including the publications of learned societies, scientific, historical 
literary, philological journals, etc., in many different languages; ¢. g., th 
different foreign serials alone number at least five hundred. In addition, 
the reading-room receives over one hundred and sixty current America 
and foreign newspapers, magazines, periodicals, etc. 
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Five fellowships, yielding $400 each, and twenty scholarships, yielding 
$100 each, are open to graduates of all colleges. Candidates for these 
appointments should send letters of recommendation and other proof of the 
excellence of work already done to Prof. Hadley, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, not later than June ro. In assigning the fellowships, preference will 
be given to such applicants as have already spent at least one year in 
graduate study. 

The John A. Porter prize of $250 is offered for the best English essay 
ona prescribed subject. Any person who has been pursuing a course of 
study for a degree in any department of the University may compete for 
this prize. 

A pamphlet, containing a list of the Faculty of Graduate Instruction, and 
a detailed account of the courses offered for 1892-93, can be obtained from 
the secretary of the University or from any member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Still more minute accounts of courses may be had on application 
to the separate professors. 

The next university year begins Thursday, Sept. 29, 1892. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Notes prepared by request by Miss Ida Wood. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, all the graduate courses of study are 
open to women. 

The instruction is identical with that given to men and carried on in the 
same classes ; it has been thought best, however, to organize the women 
students into a special department for whicha secretary has been appointed. 
The direction of this department is in the hands of a committee consisting 
of the executive committee of the Department of Philosophy and the secre- 
tary of the Department for Women of the University. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred upon women who fulfil 
the conditions of the University for the attainment of that degree: these 
are, (1) that the candidate must be a baccalaureate graduate, either in Arts 
or in Science, of a College whose degrees are accepted by the University as 
equivalent to its own ; (2) she must pursue graduate studies for at least two 
years after taking the degree ; (3) she must pass an examination in three 
subjects, one of which she must designate as her principal or major subject, 
and the other two as her subordinate or minor ; (4) she must present a 
thesis in her major subject which shall show evidence of original research. 

In addition to candidates for degrees, special students are also admitted 
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to these courses, on the recommendation of the instructor and the approval 
of the executive committee. 

For the year 1892 and 1893, courses are offered in the following sub. 
jects :— 

General and Comparative Philology ; Sanskrit ; the Semitic Languages; 
Classical Languages and Literatures ; Modern Languages and Literatures; 
American Archeology and Linguistics ; Philosophy, Ethics, and Psychology, 
including both General and Experimental Psychology ; History, Political 
Science, and Political Economy ; Mathematics ; Natural and Physical Science 
including Hygiene ; Music. 

Graduate students have the right to use the College Library which con- 
tains over one hundred thousand volumes and considerably more than that 
number of unbound volumes and pamphlets, and to borrow books from the 
same ; in addition to this Library, students have access for reference to 
the Philadelphia Library, which contains over one hundred and forty-five 
thousand volumes, and to the Special Library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, which contains thirty thousand volumes. 

They are admitted to work in the Chemical, Physical, Biological, and 
Psychological Laboratories and the Laboratory of Hygiene, also to the 
Semitic Museum and to the Museum of American Archeology. Special and 
separate buildings have been erected for the Biological Laboratory, and for 
the Laboratory of Hygiene. 

For the year 1892 and 1893, eight Fellowships are offered to women, 
which entitle the holder to all the privileges of tuition and residence. 

The Bloomfield-Moore Fund provides scholarships covering the expenses 
of tuition for a limited number of women who intend to be teachers. 

Through the generous action of Joseph M. Bennett, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
a hall residence has been established for women students at the University; 
it is nearly opposite the new Library building, and convenient to the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of the several departments. The charge for room 
and board in the hall is $200. 

Fuller information in regard to the opportunities given to women for ad- 
vanced study at the University of Pennsylvania can be had by addressing 
the Secretary of the Women’s Department, Ida Wood, Ph. D. 
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[Series II.,No 88. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1892. 


By invitation of the Washington Branch, the Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held in Washington, D. C., on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, October 27, 28, and 29, 1892. 

The headquarters of the Association will be The Arno, 16th 
Street, between I and K Streets. Members who expect to attend 
the meeting are requested to fill out the accompanying blank and 
send it before October 17, to Mrs. T. W. Sidwell, 804 Twenty- 
first Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Action will be taken on the amendment to the constitution pro- 
posed in 1891, changing the time of holding the annual meeting. 

Members who are not enrolled with any Branch are reminded 
that the annual fee of one dollar, will be due at the meeting and 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly by the members 
of any change in address. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1892. 
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PROGRAM. 


TuHurspDAY, October 27. 


The members are invited to assemble at The Arno at 10 A. M., 
where a party will be formed to visit the National Deaf Mute 
College at Kendall Green. 


THURSDAY, 2.30 P. M. 


The Parlors of The Arno. 
Annual Report of the Secretary, Miss Marion Talbot. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith. 
Annual Report of the State Directors, Miss Florence Prag, Cali- 
fornia ; Miss Adah J. Todd, Connecticut; Miss Agnes M. Lathe, 
Maryland and D. C.; Mrs. Mary Whitney Chapin, Illinois ; Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana; Miss Alla W. Foster, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. Alice Chipman Dewey, Michigan; Mrs. Frona M. Brooks, 
Minnesota; Miss Eva M. Tappan, New Jersey; Miss Alice 
Williams, New York; Miss Jane J. Wetherell, Pennsylvania ; Miss 
Mary L. Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Admission of New Branches. 
Report of Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss Alla W. 
Foster, Chairman. 
Report of Bureau of Occupations, Miss Eva M. Tappan, 
Director. 
THURSDAY, 8 to 11 P. M. 


The Washington Branch will receive the members of the Asso- 
ciation at the residence of Miss Margarita Spalding, 601 M Street. 


FRIDAY, 9.30 A. M. 


Under the direction of the Committee on Hospitality, parties 
will be formed to visit the public buildings and places of interest 
in the city, 
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FRIDAY, 2.30 P. M. 
Columbian University, 15th and H Streets. 

Report on the Representation of the Higher Education of Women 
and of the Association at the World’s Fair, Mrs. Mary Whitney 
Chapin. 

Report of Committee on the Study of the Development of Children, 
Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, Chairman. 

Paper. The Administration of Collegiate Beneficiary Funds and 
Scholarships, Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. Discussion opened 
by Miss Florence M. Cushing. 


FRIDAY, 8 P. M. 
The National Museum. 

Address. Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Paper. The Local Work of Alumnae, Miss Elizabeth Raeburn 
Hoy. 

Addresses on Recent Educational Progress for Women in Europe 
and the United States, by Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, Miss Marion 
Talbot and others. 


SATURDAY, 10.30 A. M. 
The National Museum. 

Report of Committee on Study of the Wage Question, Miss 
Eleanor L. Lord, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Fellowships, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell 
Helmer, Chairman. 

Report on Admission of Colleges, Miss F. M. Cushing. 

Election of officers. 

Action on proposed amendment. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Luncheon will be served in the gallery of the Museum at 1 
Pp, M. ‘Tickets 50 cents. 

In the afternoon an excursion will be made to Mount Vernon, 
for which a special steamer will be chartered, if a sufficient number 
desire to go. Tickets $1. 

On Monday an excursion may be made to Baltimore. 





Vassar Cellege 
Liaorary. 


[Series II. No. 39.] 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGIATE 


BENEFICIARY FUNDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


BY ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 


A paper read before the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, October 28, 1892. 


A wide scope for the consideration of this topic is afforded by the 
fifteen colleges and universities represented in the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnz, Of these, four are open only to women, eleven are co-edu- 
cational; four are state institutions, four are controlled by a religious 
denomination, seven are not directly connected with either church or 
state; five are in New England, four are in the middle states, five are in 
the west, and one is on the Pacific coast. 

Beginning with the item of expense, which is usually given the first 
place in college catalogues, let us consider the question of tuition. This 
ranges from nothing to $200 a year, reaching its highest point at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and its lowest at the State Uni- 
versities of California, Kansas, and Wisconsin, In_ five institutions, 
Boston University, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Smith, and Vassar, it is $100; 
at Wellesley, $150; and at the University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Oberlin College, and Syracuse and Wesleyan Universities, 
it is $20, 40, $45, $60, and $75 respectively. The items of expense re- 
ferred to in some catalogues as “term bills ’ are here considered equiva- 
lent to tuition fees. 

In all educational institutions this is a fixed expense; no economy 
can reduce it and no extra work pay for it; it is a determinate and obsti- 
nate quantity beyond the efforts or control of the students, To offset 
this and to relieve certain students from the necessity of meeting this an- 
nual bill, scholarships are established. Of the institutions under consid- 
eration, all but one offer such scholarships. The one exception is the 
University of Kansas, In explanation, the Chancellor writes: ‘“ This fact, 
however, should always be borne in mind, that tuition is absolutely free 
in this institution, and thus substantially the same aid is given to all stu- 
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dents as would be given by scholarships in other institutions where tuition 
is high.” These words should be further remembered in connection with 
the fact that in the other state universities, scholarships are few in number 
and are offered by private individuals, 

The first question which arises is both vexed and vexing, For what 
causes and on what conditions shall scholarships be granted? It is neces. 
sary to act with extreme caution and to have a fair and just estimate of 
human nature; and evén that will, at times, prove useless in the considera- 
tion of individual natures. There must be opposition to the sentiment 
that society owes a collegiate education toevery claimant and, at the same 
time, one must guard against imposing undue obligation on the over-seénsi- 
tive and morbidly conscientious, already provided by nature with a heavy 
burden. Indeed, in every phase of this subject we read afresh the truth 
of the divine saying, *‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and who. 
soever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have.”’ For those who already have keen sensibility, the acceptance of 
financial aid increases this characteristic; while for those who lack this ap- 
preciation, the repeated acceptance of money but dulls their sense of obli- 
gation. It would be comparatively simple to make rules applicable to 
either class; but as it is not possible to discriminate by the same easy 
principle that separates those who have studied Greek from those who 
have not studied Greek, the fairest mean must be discovered, and extreme 
cases, must, in general, be left to the inevitable modifications of time and 
association with the world’s great average. 

There is a significant statement published in the Cornell Register. 
Appearing in this place and specifying both trustees and faculty, it may 
be considered as the ultimate expression of mature reflection. Apropos 
of the university scholarships are these words: ‘It has also been thought 
best to give the scholarships to the candidates passing the best examina- 
tions, regard being had to ability and attainments alone. It is believed 
that in this way only,can the bestowal of the scholarships be put on the proper 
footing; but the experience of the trustees and faculty leads them to be- 
lieve that a system based on merit alone, will inure mainly to the benefit 
of students of small means, since the great majority of the best scholars 
come, not from the wealthy class, but from those whose circumstances have 
forced them to feel the need of thrift and energy.” Cornell thus solves 
its problem with an ease that is no doubt envied by the perplexed and 
harassed committees of other colleges. There is much to commend this 
method. It is probable that those who do not need aid will not offer 
themselves for examination, and the exceptions are doubtless so few as to 

have little effect on the general rule. From the business point of view, 
the bestowal of scholarships must be considered as an investment, and 
(2) 
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by the method approved at Cornell the students selected are those who 
give most promise of returning honor to the college and benefit to the 
world. Many of those wise in educational matters would, however, hesi- 
tate to promulgate a fixed law without having regard to the exceptional 
cases, who, if they do not prove the rule, often prove something better. No 
one who has associated much with young people and has watched their 
subsequent development can fail to have respect for thac type of youthful 
character, which, marked by indomitable determination, long before the 
world recognizes its import, is unhesitatingly sure of its own excuse for 
being and unshrinkingly pursues its appointed path. It is well to have 
theories, it is better to have practices, and both must needs be founded 
on a wise estimate of general principles. Yet when one of these un- 
daunted souls walks into a college with the intention of staying, if money 
and even adequate preparations are lacking, but that supreme and firm 
conviction abides, who shall say her nay? Such cases may be rare, 
but they exist. Cold and hunger do not avail to lessen the conviction, 
while faculties and advisory committees go down before that calm and 
serene assurance, which at last produces the same belief on the part 
of doubters and opponent. 

There is a_ steadily increasing doubt of the wisdom of offering 
scholarships for work done before entering college, or as an inducement 
toenter college. It is probable that the student who is aided the first 
year will need help throughout the entire course, and it is but natural that 
there should be hesitation before undertaking so heavy and prolonged a 
financial burden. Moreover, the work done in preparatory schools differs 
so widely from that of colleges that excellence in the one does not always 
presuppose superiority in the other. And again, there are usually many 
applicants who, for one, two, or three years have proved their ability in 
collegiate work and have given direct evidence of their character and 
scholarship. Accordingly, we find that it is the general custom to con- 
sider first the applications of seniors, and so down through the classes, 
leaving those of freshmen till the last, Even then, in one university, 
their applications are not acted on until after the first examina- 
tions, 

Leaving now the more general aspects of the question, we turn to 
the particular features of scholarship distribution in the institutions rep- 
resented in the Associatiou of Collegiate Alumne. 

At Boston University, 107 “free scholarships for needy and deserving 
students” have been established. They are not awarded until the middle 
of the year, and a deposit of $50 is required from each applicant, If the 
scholarship is obtained, this money is of course refunded; but, in case of 
the application being refused, it pays for the half-year’s tuition. Mental 
(3) 
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ability, as proved in class work, is a factor in the decision; but high class 
standing is not a requisite. The dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
writes: “‘We try to make those who receive these benefits feel that they 
are in some sense loans, though no promise of a return of the value is 
asked. Last year thirty-one whole and thirty-three half scholarships were 
given to women, the aggregate sum being $4,750. 

At Byrn Mawr College there are two scholarships of $200 each, “open 
to members of the Society of Friends that are unable to pay the full charge 
of tuition. When there are more than two applicants, the candidates will 
be selected by competitive examination.” 

At the University of California, Mrs, Phebe Hearst, of San Francisco, 
supports eight scholarships of $300 each for women, ‘They are awarded 
by the faculty. The University register states: “‘ In accordance with the 
express desire of the founder, the qualifications are noble character and 
high aims; further, the award is not to be made as a prize for honors in 
entrance examinations, and it is understood that without this assistance a 
university course would in each case be impossible.” 

Cornell University offers thirty-six scholarships of $200 each, open to 
men and women on the conditions before mentioned. Of these ten were 
last year held by women. This should be remembered in connection with 
the disproportionate fact that but 170 of the 1282 undergraduate students 
are women; that is, in rough figures, one-fourth of the scholarships were 
held by one-seventh of the students. The significance of this will be 
appreciated by referring once more to the statement that at Cornell the 
award of scholarships is based on “ability and attainments alone.” Add- 
ing to these the state scholarships, of which mention will be made later, 
we find the aggregate of money last year received by women to have been 
$4,000. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has one _ scholarship 
founded solely for women; of the nine others, seven are open to all stu- 
dents; and of these two were last year held by women who in this institu- 
tion comprise but one. fiftieth of the students. The conditions governing 
the awards of scholarships are thus set forth in the official catalogue: 
“The facts considered in making assignments of scholarships are the needs 
of the student, and his promise as indicated by his previous work in the 
institute, A student who is not greatly in need of aid cannot honorably 
apply for a scholarship, and none will be awarded to a student if, either 
from physical, mental, or moral weakness, he gives little promise of future 

usefulness.” These scholarships are, as asa rule, available only to students 
who have been in the Institute for a year or more. The amount of money 
received by women, including one state scholarship, was last year approx- 
imately $600. 
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At the University of Michigan, but one scholarship is offered, and 
that has not yet been taken by a woman, 

At Northwestern University there are fifty-one state scholarships and 
two founded by private individuals; of these, eight (aggregating $360) were 
last year held by women. 

Oberlin College has a fund of $15,000, the income of which is used for 
women’s scholarships; and the income of two or three other funds is avail- 
able for women. Awardsare made by a committee of the faculty, and are 
“given to the most needy, and not as a reward of scholarship. Character, 
however, is considered.” Last year, the aggregate of money thus received 
by women was $1,719.50, a part of which was loaned, 

Smith College has a number of scholarships of $50 and $100 each. 
These are awarded by the president and the treasurer, and are dependent 
on the class standing, as wellas onthe needs of theapplicant, The official 
catalogue says that “these scholarships are awarded when satisfactory 
written statements are presented, from persons not relatives, that such aid 
is necessary.” These awards last year amounted to approximately $1o,- 
550. 

At Syracuse University, there are thirty-seven free tuition scholar- 
ships open to all students, Of these, nine were last year held by women, 
who comprise nearly one third of the under-graduates of this university. 
In addition, there is a unique plan deserving the attention of those desirous 
to learn new and wise methods. ‘The official catalogue states: ‘ When a 
student is dependent upon his own resources alone, the university will, if 
it should appear necessary in order to enable him to prosecute his studies 
without interruption, accept his note for tuition in the College of Liberal 
Arts, to be paid at his earliest convenience after leaving college.” The 
amount of money last year received in scholarships and on these notes was 
$2,640. 

Vassar College has funds amounting to about $166,000, the income 
of which is used for scholarships. According to the official catalogue, 
‘applicants for assistance from any of these funds must become members 
of regular classes, must furnish evidence of need, and must maintain a 
creditable rank as students.” Awards are made by the executive com- 
mittee on recommendation of the faculty and are in the form of gifts and 
loans, Last year $10,610 was thus expended. 

Of the scholarships which afford free tuition and board at Wellesley 
College, twenty-five are vested in the name of the college. The income 
accruing from these is appropriated by the Students’ Aid Society, an or- 
ganization composed of friends of the college. The scholarships are 
awarded on recommendation of the faculty, and it is only in unusual cases 
that money is promised to a student before she enters college. In addi- 
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tion there are twelve other free scholarships, representing an annual 
income of $4,150; which makes the amount of money appropriated in this 
way, $12,900. 

Wesleyan University has two kinds of scholarships, those established 
by the trustees and affording free tuition, and the Seney scholarships, 
ranging from $50 to $155, “‘ awarded on the basis of the merit roll” to the 
twelve in each class who attain the highest rank. Last year seven of the 
latter (aggregating $750) were granted to women, who here represent 
about one tenth of the undergraduate students. The president writes 
that “‘ considerably over one half” of the women have also received free 
tuition scholarships;” so that the aggregate of money thus expended may 
be estimated at $1,850. 

The University of Wisconsin has eleven scholarships founded by 
private endowments and although there is nothing to preclude a woman’s 
gaining any of them, they have so far been awarded only to men. 

Mention has already been made of the state scholarships at Cornell, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Northwestern. The State of 
New York offers annually one hundred and twenty-eight free scholarships 
in Cornell University, one for each assembly district. These give free 
tuition throughout the college course and are awarded on competitive 
entrance examination. 

At the Institute of Technology, the method is somewhat different, 
The statement of the official catalogue is: ‘In consideration of aid 
received from the Commonwealth, the Institute has established twenty 
free scholarships, which are apportioned among the senatorial districts of 
the State.” Preference is given to students already in the Institute and a 
“high standard of personal scholarship ” is a requisite for receiving a schol- 
arsbip. 

Northwestern University has established fifty-one state scholarships, 
one for each senatorial district in Illinois. These provide free tuition 
during the four years of undergraduate study. Nominations are made by 
state senators, but candidates must also pass the entrance examinations 
and be approved by the faculty. 

In giving these figures it has been impossible in every case to state 
the exact sum, as many of the reports were made in terms of the funds 
from which the interest is used. Approximating as best we can and erring 
on the side of the less rather than the more, we find that $52,760 was the 
sum last year distributed in scholarships among the women students in 
fifteen institutions represented in the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
Dealt with in the aggregate, the problem assumes an importance which 
we perhaps fail to give it when thinking only of individual cases. 
With the exceptions already noted in the cases of Oberlin, Syracuse 
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and Vassar, this sum of money has been in the form of outright 
gifts. 

A practical question is at once presented to minds inclined to view 
matters from the standpoint of business rather than of sentiment. Is 
there warrant for an annual expenditure of half a hundred thousand dol- 
lars without some definite and material return? It is a question which 
fortunately we have not to answer. But it may be suggested that there are 
many excellent reasons for advocating a system by which at least a partial 
return of the money thus granted should be expected, if it were not strictly 
demanded. Where the sense of moral obligation for indebtedness of this 
kind does not exist, there should be an attempt to create it. But happily 
the ways and means of creation are beyond the province of this paper. 
It has been said that the “drawing of conclusions may safely be left to 
the members of the Association.” 

An approximation to a system which many heartily advocate is evi- 
denced in the loan funds of Cornell University, Vassar College and Wes- 
leyan University. At Corneil and Wesleyan. money is loaned at interest, 
and promissory notes are required. There will be occasion to mention at 
greater length this method of granting loans, It is well to quote in this 
connection the statement of the president of Wesleyan University, that in 
every case “the women who have drawn from this fund have repaid the 
loan with reasonable promptness.” 

There remains another and more important item of expense, the cost 
of board and lodging. Wellesley excepted, the colleges under considera- 
tion do not include this item in the money offered in scholarships, although 
these appropriations in some cases exceed the price of tuition. Perhaps 
a literal interpretation of our subject would remove this topic from our 
discussion; but it is sometimes well to remember that “the letter killeth,” 
‘ and although it is hardly probable that any marked increase in the mor- 
tality record would follow the omission of the ensuing portion of this 
paper, we should cut ourselves off from approach to one of the most inter- 
esting and important questions which pertains to the college world. 

It has usually been easier for women to save money than to earn it; 
for men and women alike it is, or ought to be, easier to earn or to save 
money than to ask for it. There is among our college students a large 
proportion to whom economy is necessary and who are grateful for every 
opportunity to save their slender stock of money. ‘There are always the 
available and practical economies of dress, of recreation, of all those 
delightful luxuries which give grace and charm to girls’ lives. We may be 
inclined to think that college authorities have little connection with these 
matters which fret the souls of most women without as well as within col- 
lege walls. Yet it may be suggested in passing that the influence of fac 
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ulties and trustees is not necessarily as slight as at first appears. If it is 
true, as is sometimes stated, that there isa tendency to make some colleges 
centers of learning for only rich men’s children, if there is reason for the 
experience of many alumnz who, remembering the simple ways of the 
early college days, find themselves strangely homesick at the elaborate 
entertainments to which they are invited by magnanimous undergraduates, 
can we ascribe the change entirely to the increasing luxury of the times, 
or need we believe it absolutely necessary for college life to be tied to the 
wheels of society? This is, however, admittedly a digression; it does not 
bear even the relation of caper-sauce to our mutton, to which we now 
return. 

Six of the colleges belonging to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne provide no dormitories. The living expenses of the students are 
accordingly regulated by the customs of the place in which the colleges are 
situated. These necessarily differ greatly, as may be judged from 
the fact that the institutions referred to are situated in Boston, Berkeley, 
Cal., Lawrence, Kas., Ann Arbor, Mich., and Syracuse, N. Y. On the 
other hand, nine offer dormitory accommodations, and so far as I have 
been able to learn, the living expenses in these houses are so regulated in 
reference to the usual charges of the community, that there is little chance 
for economy by living outside the college halls. It is, of course, always 
possible for a person to live on less than his neighbor, up tothe time when 
both die of starvation; but, leaving out that economy of money which 
necessitates extravagant outlay of vitality, it may safely be said that a stu- 
dent can find few cheaper places in which to live than the residence halls 
of her college, 

Of the nine under consideration, but three, Vassar and Smith Colleges 
and the University of Wisconsin, have one fixed price for board and lodg- 
ing. To these, Wellesley ought perhaps to be added, for, although at one 
of the newer cottages, the Eliot, arrangements are made by which the 
residents save $75 a year by doing nearly all the work of the house, the 
number of students living in this cottage bears but a small ratio to the 
whole number of undergraduates (last year 31 to 687), and the principle is 
entirely different from that generally pertaining to Wellesley. Those 
whose knowledge of college life has been limited by geographical and 
personal considerations to the three colleges first founded for women, 
usually hold the opinion that a definite and immovable price for living 
expenses is a necessary basis for a college structure, and are inclined to 
look upon all departures therefrom as dangerous innovations, calculated 
to cause social revolutions and undermine the foundations of collegiate 
education. On the contrary, those accustomed to the plan adopted in 
most of the colleges which provide residence halls, consider it so natural, so 
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in accordance with the general plan of society, that they manifest no little 
astonishment and sometimes show signs of unmistakable impatience when 
confronted with the arguments of theorists. To the long list of evil 
results which might follow, they are apt to oppose an equally long list of 
beneficial results which ave followed; to theories they answer facts. Some 
of these facts it has been my privilege to collect. 

The graduation of price is regulated by two considerations. The 


expense of lodging is proportioned to the location and desirableness of 


rooms; and the price of board is reduced by the performance of domestic 
work. A graded price of rooms pertains to all the colleges providing 
dormitories, except Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wisconsin. In these 
institutions there is usually an attempt to make rooms equally desirable by 
an adjustment of furniture or some other device which gives the most arti- 
ficial help to rooms possessing the least natural advantages; the first 
choice being given to seniors, students have undesirable apartments the 
first year, and proceed through the various degrees until the highest point 
of comfort is reached. The reason for this arrangement ‘is, as usually 
given, that social equality is thus established among the students, the poor 
girls are not separated from the rich, but all are placed on the same finan- 
cial plane. That there is force in this argument none will deny; at the 
same time it is to be doubted if the selection of an expensive room would 
more plainly proclaim a fat purse than do the innumerable pretty furnish- 
ings which that purse is able to procure. If a girl’s social position at coP 
lege is affected by her available money, then a common rental for rooms 
will do little to balance the influence of dress, possessions and recreations. 
It is further said, and with truth, that it is difficult to arrange a satisfactory 
adjustment of prices; that a room which seems desirable to some, may 
not please others, and that the only way to deal equally is to charge all 
alike and let them take their chances. This is, however, a problem with 
which all public houses have to deal, and there are certain well-established 
principles which invariably pertain to its solution. These could doubtless 
be so modified as to apply even to a woman’s college. 

I have, however, not depended on my own opinions which have been 
formed without actual experience of either system. I have corresponded 
widely on this subject, and it is largely in the words of others that I shall 
make my statements. It is significant that Bryn Mawr, the youngest of 
the women’s colleges, departed from the practice of her three predeces- 
sors and from the first maintained the graded price of rooms. In each 
of the three residence halls board is valued at the same price, but the 
rent of rooms varies from $100 to $275 a year. Concerning this system, 
the secretary writes: ‘‘Wedo not consider that it makes any difference 
in the social position of the student.” From a former fellow of Bryn 
(9) 
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Mawr, I have these statements: “In my day, at least, the difference in 
rooms made no difference at all, nor did place of residence, in any stu- 
dent’s position, * * * * I would ask for no better social ideal as re- 
gards snobbishness or in regard to social class or money than that in ac- 
tual existence in Bryn Mawr while I was there, It was what a republic 
of letters ought tobe. * * * * Asto difference in the price of rooms, 
it does seem to me to be a wise and convenient plan, and I should say 
that in a set of girls where such a difference told to any one’s disadvan- 
tage, something deeper than any college arrangement was to blame.” 

The principal of the Woman’s College of Northwestern University, 
where there are two residence halls differing widely in their prices, writes: 
“So far as I can judge no feeling of caste exists;” and from the president 
of the society which provides one of the houses is the additional infor- 
mation: “As to the main question proposed by you and others, the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, we think this is entirely obliterated at 
this time. The young women at the Cottage rank, and always have 
ranked, with the highest in scholarship, which would seem to be only a 
natural outcome, as only students with resolution, courage and high aims, 
would seek a home where there might be, in the minds of some, social dis- 
tinction, From the beginning, anything of this kind has been frowned 
upon by president, faculty and government, until now I hardly think any 
one well acquainted with our university, and its surroundings, would dare 
propose any social ostracism touching the girls of the Cottage. I am not 
sure that the victory over social distinctions would be as easily or speedily 
obtained in eastern colleges, but I should not be afraid to try the experi- 
ment after such success as we have secured.” 

At Oberlin there are four residence halls, also with a wide range of 
prices for both board and lodging. The principal of the women’s depart- 
ment has kindly sent me the following communication: 

“‘A graded price in rooms has been used in Oberlin for many years. 
We consider it a great improvement upon the old method, because it 
helps those who need to use economy to doso. No undesirable effects 
have resulted, although it was predicted there would be. We havea 
great difference in the price of board also. Our theory is that, as the rich 
and poor must learn in the world to live happily side by side, it is well for 
them to do so in school.” 

One of the most interesting letters which I have received is from an 
Oberlin graduate. She writes: “ Yes, undoubtedly, being in a cheaper 
house affects a girl’s position in society, but I think it makes as little dif- 
ference in Oberlin as it could be found to do anywhere. Alas! The 
world over money does help to determine one’s social position. The girl 
who can have pretty gowns, pleasant surroundings and live in a comfort- 
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able way is the girl most sought for in society, Do you not think the ex- 
ceptions are few? It’s a remarkable young woman who can successfully 
encounter the strong current toward the wealth criterion. Life in Oberlin 
is simple—there are few wealthy people and few very poor—so that 
wealth in intellectual attainments and character is the strong factor in de- 
termining a student’s social position, but the world’s standard certainly 
does influence the great number of young people accustomed to that 
standard before coming to college. There’s just enough reason for that 
standard to make it exasperating to us who are not blessed with the re- 
quisite amount, I believe in the graded prices, for the reason that 
many students of limited means can have an education, if they live simply.” 

In addition to these statements, I wish to quote from the letter of 
another college graduate who seems to me to state with unusual fairness 
the perplexing question. She is writing of a college that has no dormi- 
tories. With her first sentence most of us will agree : 

“IT do not know just what it is that gives a girl her social position at 
college, for each one seems to stand alone ; pecuniary condition does and 
yet does not-—-most emphatically does not—affect it * * * Asa stu- 
dent finds some friends through the boarding arrangements, which money 
certainly does affect, and others through the church, which it does not 
affect, and still others through the class-room where one’s true self is most 
thoroughly tested, it seems to me that a girl has her college social stand- 
ing very wuch in her own hands, and what it is depends upon what she 
is,” 

At Northwestern, Oberlin and Wellesley students are also enabled to 
reduce their living expenses by sharing in the domestic work. Wellesley 
has a cottage reserved for this purpose, an association of Evanston ladies 
provide a similar cottage for Northwestern students, while Keep Home 
at Oberlin is used for the same object. 

Regarding the wisdom and efficacy of this method of economy, I am 
unable to bring direct testimony. When used within moderate limits, it 
has found earnest advocates, and at Wellesley, and notably Mt, Holyoke, 
has been successfully continued for many years. It should be far from 
any woman of the modern education to speak slightingly of this prin- 
ciple which brought the far-reaching plans of Mary Lyon within the 
limits of her slender resources, and thus laid the foundations for the im- 
posing series of women’s colleges which characterize the educational 
movement of the era, At the same time it would be hardly fair to pass 
in silence the dangers which threaten this method, unless it is used with 
great care and under judicious direction. The temptation of American 
young womanhood to burn life’s candle not only at both ends but all along 
the sides, can easily be increased by this plan of uniting household cares 
(11) 
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with student duties, particularly if the participants in this work are to be 
in constant competition with those who have untrammelled use of their 
time. There are objections to the plan as carried out in isolated houses 
which do not pertain to it when it is the custom of a whole school. 
Nevertheless, the double duty is doubtless easier for many than the op- 
pression of spirit consequent on the consciousness of financial indebted. 
ness. That when carefully supervised the results are good is evidenced 
by the success of the experiment in the colleges in which it has been 
tried. Indeed, almost the only direct objection which I have heard was 
offered by a recent graduate of a college which has a cottage run on this 
plan, and the cause of her disapprubation, as openly expressed was, that 
“the cottage girls took off all the honors.” 

For many years, prizes afforded a common means for the replenish- 
ment of impecunious students’ purses, They have, however, of late lost 
somewhat of their former prestige and they seem never to have been re- 
garded with much favor in colleges admitting women. Of the fifteen un- 
der consideration, five offer prizes of money. The dean of one of these 
writes: ‘The sentiment of the faculty is strongly against money prizes,” 
while the words of a president are: ‘* There is much to be said on both 
sides of the question as to whether it is advisable to offer prizes for com- 
petitive work. The policy of this institution has been to do so, although 
I sometimes doubt the wisdom of it.” With the weight of direct evidence 
strongly preponderant against the custom, we may safely conclude that 
we have a fair estimate of the opinions of experienced educators. 

Connected with many of the colleges are societies incorporated for 
the purpose of raising and holding funds to supplement the beneficiary 
work of the colleges. They have usually a broader scope than is allowed 
to the administrators of collegiate funds, and many of their methods are 
so admirable that any discussion of this line of work would be sadly in- 
complete without mention of them. 

The Bryn Mawr Educational Fund, founded by the class of ’go, is in 
the hands of a committee representing the faculty of the college and the 
alumnez association, Although it is not yet available for use, it is men- 
tioned here because of the emphasis which it prospectively lays on an im- 
portant point. A member of the committee writes that the money “ will 
be applied to the assistance of those students only who have attended 
courses in the college for at least one year,” 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church loans 
money to students in the various educational institutions supported by 
that denomination. Of these four are represented in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz: Boston, Northwestern, Syracuse, and Wesleyan Uni- 
versities. The Board adheres strictly to its principle of rendering finan- 
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cial aid only in loans. These are made through the faculties of the indi- 
vidual colleges. Promissory notes are required, and interest at six per 
cent. is charged after two years from the time of leaving college have 
elapsed. The Board also favors the plan approved by most people wise in 
this work, of giving small amounts to many students rather than large 
sums to a few, 

Mention has already been made of the Wellesley Students’ Aid 
Society which controls the scholarship funds .of that coliege. ‘This 
society both gives and loans money. No interest is charged, but each 
recipient gives a written promise to pay at her convenience. Of the 
money thus loaned within the last nine years, one third has already been 
returned. In consideration of the short time elapsing since the gradua- 
tion of most of the recipients, the comparatively small salaries received by 
women, and the tendency of the sex to seek that line of life which is not 
directly remunerative of money, it will be seen that this isa remarable 
ratio, 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society, organized in 1889, differs from sim- 
ilar associations in that it offers scholarships on competitive entrance ex- 
aminations. ‘There are already six branches which follow the plan of the 
main society, limiting the competition to residents of certain localities. 
The scholarships are awarded as loans; no interest is charged, but it is 
understood that the money will be returned at the convenience of the re- 
cipient, ‘The time elapsing since the organization of the society has, of 
course, been too short to admit of gaining any information as to the re- 
payment of loans. The society is composed of teachers and former 
students of Vassar. Although not strictly an alumnz organization, it 
maintains a somewhat similar relation to the college, and in its activity is 
the model for other alumnz and the envy of other colleges. 

Students at Boston University are aided by the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women, which also helps college grad- 
uates doing advanced work at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. ‘This society both gives and loans money, and its appropriations 
vary from tuition fees and rents of rooms to car-fares and lunch tickets, 
It is the advantage of such a society that it can provide for the little 
wants which the college has no means of supplying, and its work being 
limited by few restrictions, it can have greater regard to peculiar and ex- 
ceptional cases. The society also provides a library from which text-books 
are loaned to students. Money is advanced as both gifts and loans ; for 
the latter neither note nor interest is asked, but payment is expected as 
promptly as may be. It is an unwritten law of this society that no 
money shall be expended on a freshman, and it has never been promised 
to girls before they entered college. 

(13) 
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At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, there is a loan fund in 
the hands of Mrs. Ellen E, Richards, the only woman on the faculty. 
From her I have valuable testimony on a much discussed point, She says: 
‘‘T have personally a strong feeling that it is unwise to help a student too 
much or too early in the course, There are few who are so helpless or 
destitute of friends as not to be able to manage for one year. Then if the 
student really shows ability, he or she never need be troubled. So many 
are bright and quick in the first studies, which require only memory, but 
fail to grasp the meaning of scientific work, that it is kinder to them to go 
slowly.” This, I may say, is the general feeling of those expert in this 
work. 

I have reserved for the last an account of an association which does a 
work distinctive from any which we have considered, It is richly sug- 
gestive and has had twenty years in which to prove that its theories are 
practical. In 1872,the Women’s Educational Aid Association was formed 
in Evanston, IIl., to give financial help to women studying at Northwestern 
University. This Association has provided the college cottage in which, 
by doing a portion of the household work, the students reduce their living 
expenses to $2.75 a week, 

In addition to the cottage, the association has a fund from which 
sums not exceeding $100 are loaned to students at four per cent. interest. 
Preference is here, as usual, given to students in advanced classes. The 
requisites are “good scholarship and agreeable deportment.” The associa- 
tion has never lost a dollar by its loans. The chairman of the committee 
in charge of the loan, has kindly sent me a letter which contains such 
excellent reason, wisely expressed, that I have reserved it as a commentary 
on the various methods employed in all these societies, ‘Our first aim 
in our educational enterprise is to impress girls early wtih the dignity of 
self-help. When she (a beneficiary) pays her indebtedness to the Loan 
Fund, she is not under obligations to any one for her education, and she 
walks forth into the world in a spirit of dignified self-reliance which is 
almost a sure promise of a successful life, “If we should loan our money 
without interest, the returns would be slower in coming in, and our treas- 
ury would often be empty. Then again we take notes without security. 
If one of our beneficiaries should become an invalid or die, we should not 
expect any return. By having a little interest on our loans, we are in a 
condition to keep our small principal intact. We go on the principle of 
giving a little aid and a great deal of encouragement to a large number, 
instead of supplying everything to a few.” 

This closes the statistics which I fear may prove wearisome to those 
not interested in this line of work. The aggregate of money expended is 
large, and the statement of these facts may engender in some the comfort- 
(14) 








able feeling that everybody can have all she wants and live happily ever 
after. But we who have had experience in this work, know that large as 
are the results, they are often inadequate to the needs, and that admirable 
as seem the means, they do not always carry the right dollars to the right 
pockets, 

Down below the placid, pleasant college life which perhaps most of 
us have experienced, is another in which there are hard struggles and 
bitter experiences, where the knottiest problems are not those of Euclid 
or even Todhunter, but those older questions of food and clothing, 
Because human nature and particularly woman nature is as it is, this part 
of the college world is not often seen; but when once we have known it, 
either as participants or as those privileged to lighten its burdens, we 
have gained a new idea of the strength and power of youth; we know 
more of the meaning of heroism, and life is a larger word. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA 


ANNUAL MEETING, 4893. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting will occur in Chicago, during the week 
beginning July 17, 1893, at which time the sessions of the Edu- 
cational Congresses will be held. 

Through the courtesy of the University of Chicago, Kelly Hall, 
one of the women’s dormitories, has been secured for the exclusive 
use of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze from Monday, July 
17, at noon, to Monday, July 24. The price of furnished rooms, 
with care, will be as follows: Rooms with one single bed $10.00; 
rooms with a double bed $15.00; rooms with two single beds 
$17.00; cots $6.00. These prices indicate a slight advance on the 
regular rates offered by the University, owing to the exclusive privi- 
lege secured and the financial risk assumed. If the building is com- 
pletely occupied, some slight profit may accrue, which will be de- 
voted to the payment of the expense incurred in representing the 
Association at the World’s Fair, 

It will be understood that each room will be occupied by a 
member of the Association, accompanied, if she wishes, by a friend, 
Members are advised, on account of the limited accommodations, 
to secure rooms at their earliest convenience. This may be done 
by addressing the Secretary and enclosing an advance payment of 
$5.00, for which due credit will be given. 

Members who desire may secure the same rooms before or after 
these dates, at the rates announced by the University, by addressing 
Mr. F. G. Cressey, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Special programs will be sent later to members who notify the 
Secretary of their wish to receive them. 








The work of the Association is to be presented at a session of 
the Congress of Representative Women to be held at the Art Palace, 
Chicago, on Friday, May 19. 

The exhibit of the Association is installed in Section K (South 
Gallery) of the Department of Liberal Arts, Manufacturers’ Build- 
ing, where 250 square feet of space has been assigned toit. Thesocial 
headquarters is established in the Organization Room of the 
Women’s Building, where all members in attendance are requested 
to register on their arrival in the city. 


The Secretary desires to be notified promptly of any change of 


address. MARION TALBOT, 


Secretary. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Chicago, May 1, 1893. 
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THE HISTORY, AIMS AND METHODS 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 
By MARION TALBOT. 


There is nothing to be seen in this world like the beauty of the creation on the 
enchanted shore of Lake Michigan. This new power, which Americans have 
developed to express the ideal and spiritual side of man, fills one with awe and 
wonder, mingled with thanksgiving that such forms of beauty and grace can be 
conceived and perfected in this new world. 

Rapid and wonderful as the development of the artistic sense in this country 
has been, its forerunner has been the general education of the people,—that educa- 
tion which is neither artistic nor technical, but which is the foundation upon which 
the solidity and permanence of our greatest works, both of art and of utility, must 
rest. ‘The progress of education has been the most marked and the most rapid, 
happily where it was the most needed, among the girls and women of the country, 
It seems but a span since the World’s Exposition was held in Philadelphia. Even 
then, in one of the principal cities of this country—and what was true of that city 
was doubtless true of many—so low was the standard of education that no girl 
was taught in any public school any of the elements of the higher learning save a 
little Latin. No steps had been taken in 1876—none, in fact, had been suggested— 
to prepare girls, as they may be prepared to-day, to pass the tests of the higher 
scholarship. Neither were they fitted, except in a most superficial way, to help for- 
ward the wonderful scientific and industrial development of the period. Fortun- 
ately, this defect in the training of girls was not universal in this country. After 
arduous effort, a few women had fitted themselves to take the courses of study at 
Michigan University, Cornell University, Wisconsin University, Vassar College, 
and a little later at Boston University, Wellesley College and Smith College. 
Still, the number of these women was very small. ‘They had in most cases taken 
their degrees in order to qualify themselves better as professional teachers. But 
time developed a new class of college women,— women with more or less of com- 
petence and of leisure, who, having been trained while in college in definite aims. 
and in habits of constant and persevering industry, found themselves on gradua- 
tion cut off by this training from the power to live on easy terms with women less 
systematically educated. The opportunity for acquaintance and codperation with 
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graduates from other colleges was nécessarily limited. To an active and consciens 


tious woman these questions soon become pressing —what special value had a 


college training been to her individually, and how could she best help to forward 
the aims and ambitions of other students, as well as to bear that part in the life of 
her own community which was her evident obligation ? 

It seemed as if it should be the mission of the college - bred woman of the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, not only to secure for herself the highest intel- 
lectual training, but to make such use of that training as would commend itself to 
her own conscience, and would satisfy the claim of a higher civilization that she 
should have a share.in uplifting the human race. 

It was in the mind of Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, that this ideal was first 
evolved into a definite working plan, under circumstances which should be narrated 
and become a part of the history of the Association. 

As the mother of two college -bred girls she had often pondered upon these 
conditions and difficulties opening before women. One day a young woman was 
announced who apologized for presenting herself without introduction, but, having 
heard of Mrs. Talbot’s interest in college girls, she had ventured to call to see if 
she could get suggestions how to obtain a position to tutor a few hours weekly. Her 
family were unwilling she should teach in a school; in fact, were she strong 
enough, there was no absolute necessity to do so, but to obtain a small indepen- 
denf income was her desire, and within her power, if she could be put on the right 
path. The situation was carefully examined by question and answer, and thus was 
laid open a definite case of the attainments and ambitions of the modern type of 
womanhood, hedged in by the old traditions and prejudices. In that moment, as 
by an inspiration, the vision dawned of constantly increasing numbers of young 
women, with similar training and congenial tastes, who by organization and coép- 
eration might advance educational methods, encourage girls in more definite aims, 
support the struggling student, formulate plans for original investigation, as well 
as learn to work together in a common interest, with method and harmony anda 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The vision soon became a spoken thought. Rapidly the idea was passed on 
from one to another of the few college women in Boston, and on November 8, 
1881, a little company gathered in the hospitable halls of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for the purpose of considering the advisability of forming an 
association. There were present seventeen women, representing eight different 
colleges. It may be well to mention their names, especially since the early inter- 
est shown by many of them has grown with time and proved the source of much 
of the influence and power which the Association now exercises. 


There came from 

Oberlin College—Anna E. F. Morgan, 66; Ellen A. Hayes, 78; Margaret E. 
Stratton, ’78. 

Vassar College—Ellen H. Richards, ’70; Florence M. Cushing, "74; Alice 
Hayes, ’81. 

University of Michigan—Lucy C. Andrews, ’76; Alice E. Freeman, '76; Mary 
O. Marston, ’77. 
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Cornell University—Mary H. Ladd, ’75. 

University of Wisconsin—Maria M. Dean, ’80; Alma J. Frisby, ’78. 
Boston University—Sarah L. Miner, ’77; Marion Talbot, ’8o. 
Smith Coilege—S. Alice Brown, ’81. 

Wellesley College—Harriet C. Blake, ’80; Edith E. Metcalf, ’80. 


In accordance with a notice sent to all alumnz of the eight colleges thus asso- 
ciated, residing in New England and New York City, sixty-six women met a 


Chauncy Hall School, in Boston, on January 14, 1882, and adopted a constitution 
and elected officers. 


At the meeting of the Association held on March 11, 1882, the first after its 
organization, the President, Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford, addressed the Association 
and outlined its work. The records contain the following abstract of her address : 
“She said the members have organized in order better to utilize their privileges in 
personal education and to perform their duty in respect to popular education. The 
immediate objects of the meeting may properly be the discussion of topics of com- 
mon interest, especially those relating to educational matters, and methods of com- 
parative education. It was suggested that a bureau of supply be established, through 
which members wishing employment and those seeking educated women to fill 
responsible positions might be brought together. Departments may be formed, 
devoted to the study of subjects which are frequently neglected in the ordinary 
college curriculum, such as sanitary science and political economy. The inter- 
change of thought and friendly relations between graduates of different colleges 
will be most beneficial and helpful.” 


During the first two years the number of associated institutions was increased 
by the addition of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and of Wesleyan, 
Kansas, Syracuse and Northwestern Universities. The University of California 
was admitted in March, 1886, and Bryn Mawr College in October, 1890, making 
the total number up to the present time fifteen only. The membership has 
increased to 1530. It is well to record these facts, for the statement has gone abroad 
that the Association of Collegiate Alumnz is made up of all graduates from the 
colleges and universities of the United States which are open to women. Many 
institutions besides those united in this Association are doing honorable service in 
behalf of the education of women, and it would be as presumptuous for thé Asso- 
ciation to attempt to represent "all the collegiate work of women as to maintain 
that its membership list typifies exceptional intellect or attainment. We know only 
too well that many of the women in our colleges have had but small share in the 
broadest culture and widest social privileges of to-day. But the intellectual train- 
ing which they have enjoyed gives them an appreciative interest in all the work of 
the world, and has placed upon them an added obligation to use their powers in 
the faithful fulfilment of the every-day duties of life, even if they cannot aspire 
to the few places in the roll of honor set aside for genius. 


The element of variety which is a peculiar characteristic in the membership of 
this Association of graduates is the source of much enjoyment and satisfaction. 
The spirit of loyalty to one’s Alma Mater is not lessened by contact with rep- 
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resentatives from other institutions, but is supplemented by a broad interest in col- 
legiate work, and a generous appreciation of efforts madé by other colleges. 

Members who have had an occasional opportunity to attend the meetings of the 
Association, and to take some part in its work, were so impressed with the stimulus 
coming from organized action that they took measures toward the formation of 
local branch associations. The first organization of this kind was the Washington 
Branch, which was formally recognized on October 25, 1884. Since that time the 
number has rapidly increased, and sixteen Branches are now carrying on effective 
work. 

The delightful relations which exist between these Branches and the parent 
Association, and the spirit of good - will which they show toward each other and the 
common ¢ause make them a strong factor in the influence of the Association. The 
only law which limits their freedom is that which makes the requirements for regu- 
lar membership alike for all. In other respects they are free to decide for them- 
selves upon lines of work and methods of administration. Under their auspices a 
large number of clubs for graduate study have been formed, dealing with such sub- 
jects as Sanitary Science, Domestic Economy, Political Science, Pedagogics, Social 
Science, Latin, German, Greek, Classics, English Literature, English, Modem 
Poetry, Fiction, General, Local, and American History. In some of these clubs the 
quality of the work done has been so high as to receive recognition and be accepted 
as regular graduate work by some of our leading universities. 

The encouragement of graduate study has not been limited to the Branches, 
The Association itself has from the outset given special attention to the subject, 
and ‘many papers have been read and circulars issued describing in detail oppor- 
tunities for advanced study in this “country and abroad. A peculiarly important 
result of activities in this line has been the establishment of fellowships. No work 
more far-reaching in its influence can be undertaken.than the maintenance of fellow- 
ships. Members must all feel great pride and pleasure in the fact that they are 
annually giving to two women opportunities for advanced study and research which 
but a few years ago the wildest fancy could not have imagined. In 18809, the 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumnz, which had been organized in Chicago 
a few years before, was merged into the Association of Collegiate Alumne. It 


brought with it the noble record of having sustained two fellowships in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which had been held respectively by Miss Ida M. Street and 
Miss Arlisle M. Young. The following year a European fellowship of five hundred 


dollars was maintained and awarded to Miss Louisa H. Richardson. So important 
did the work seem that the Association then decided to support still another fellow- 
ship of the value of three hundred and fifty dollars for study in an American univer- 
sity. The holders of the European fellowships since Miss Richardson have been Miss 
Ruth Gentry and Miss Alice Walton, and of the American fellowship Miss Alice 
Carter and Miss Susan B. Franklin. A partial fellowship has also been awarded 
to Miss Julia W.Snow. ‘The record seems small. Its importance, not to the women 
only who directly share its privileges, but to womankind everywhere, is un 
bounded. It is impossible to make too strong an appeal to every member to see 
that the work is loyally sustained and enlarged during the years that are to come. 
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It is significant that, from the outset, the Association has laid special stress on 
the necessity of a sound physical basis for mental growth. The first paper pre- 
sented before it was on “ Physical Education,” and its first work was the publica- 
tion of a circular tabulating the work done in physical education by the nine insti- 
tutions then represented in the Association. It pointed out deficiencies in their 
systems, and made suggestions, first, to parents; second, to governing bodies which 
grant degrees to women; and, third, to women studying in those institutions. It is 
gratifying to note that some of the defects existing at that time have since been 
remedied, as may be seen from the tables prepared for the exhibit of the Associa- 
tion in the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s Fair. The most important 
work, however, in this direction has been the investigation of the effect of college 
training on the health of women. The method employed was to send circulars to 
the women graduates of the colleges and universities belonging to the Association. 
These circulars demanded specific answers to a long list of questions with regard 
to the health of each graduate before, during, and after college life. The questions 
Were prepared with great care and were heartily endorsed by physicians and 
other experts. Thirteen hundred and fifty circulars were distributed and over 
seven hundred were returned,—a large proportion, according to the testimony of 
statisticians. The information thus obtained with care was tabulated by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and strict impartiality in the conclusions 
drawn was in this way secured. The untiring zeal of the committee, under the able 
direction of the chairman, Miss Annie G. Howes, was the means by which a 
valuable and difficult piece of work was accomplished, whose interest and signifi- 
cance seem to increase as time passes. All friends of the better education of 
women rejoice that the tendency of the testimony was that systematic mental 
training helps, not hinders, bodily health. 

The statistics showed that the conditions of life, during childhood and the 
years just preceding college life, have an important influence. The Association 
has therefore devoted considerable time to the consideration of the general subject 
of health. Various aspects have been discussed in papers on “ Physical Training 
in Preparatory Schools, with Special Reference to Habits of Sleep and the Rela- 
tion of Diet to School Life,” “ Physical Training as a Factor in Liberal Education,” 
“The Effect of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on their School Life,” 
“The Study of New Methods of Physical Education at Wellesley College,” The 
Development of Children.” 

Following close upon the investigation of the health of women college grad- 
uates, came the publication and distribution of a leaflet calling the attention of 
parents, guardians, and teachers to some of the chief hindrances to the develop- 
ment of healthy bodies in school-girls, and suggesting remedies. In connection 
with this an effort was made to obtain in a statistical form some definite inform- 
ation in regard to the life of school-girls before entering college. Although 
planned with great care, this effort was not fully carried out. The same may be 
said of a proposed investigation into the causes which lead girls to abandon the 
college course before its completion, with the special purpose of ascertaining the 
effects of varying physical conditions on the mental life, and of seeking to point 
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out those factors which tend to lessen the benefits of thorough intellectual training, 
Many of the preliminary steps have been taken by the committee in charge 
of the work, but it is obvious that a great deal of labor is involved and much 
time must elapse before any definite results of the inquiry can be made 
known. 

These discussions and investigations made the fact clear that hand in hand 
with the study of school-life should go a similar study of infancy and childhood, 
Accordingly, in the fall of 1890, steps were taken providing for the presentation of 
a plan by which those members who were interested could unite in a systematic 
study of the development of children, with special reference to securing the best 
basis for their later intellectual life. The special committee has studied the prob- 
lem with diligence and care and has had the active co-operation of eminent 
specialists. The schedules for observations on child-life, which have been pre- 
pared, are now ready for use, and it is extremely desirable that as large a number 
of careful and intelligent observers as possible should join in the study. 

In January, 1883, a communication was received from the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women, asking the Association to establish a 
teachers’ registry for college-bred women. After careful deliberation, it was 
decided to be impracticable to carry out the plan at that time. The members of 
the Association, however, did not lose’ sight of the suggestion. The idea, as 
developed, has been somewhat modified, as the result of experience, observation 
and discussion. Papers on “ Industrial Education,” “Occupations and Professions 
for College-bred Women,” “ Work for Women in Local History,” “ Librarianship 
as a Profession for College-bred Women,” “Occupations of Women College 
Graduates,” “Sanitary Work for Women,” “Women in Philanthropic Work,” 
“The Relation of College Women to Progress in Domestic Science,” “ Educated 
Women as Factors in Industrial Competition,” “ The Relation of College Women 
to Social Need,” have shown that many and varied opportunities for useful employ- 
ment are open to women. As recently as the time when the suggestion to estab- 
lish a teachers’ registry was made, teaching seemed the one_occupation open to all 
women graduates, regardless of their fitness or ability. The changed condition of 
affairs made it essential that the Association should join in the endeavor to elevate 
the profession of teaching by making known other occupations to women who feel 
themselves unqualified for teaching, but look upon it as their inevitable vocation, 
In 1890, the plan of conducting a Bureau of Occupations was adopted, and, under 
the able management of Miss Eva M. Tappan, much good work has been done, 
which may be still further extended in the near future, if the members should do 
all in their power to increase its efficiency and make known its aims. 

Papers on “Women’s (3ifts to Educational Institutions,’ “Endowments and 
Needs of Women’s Colleges,” “ Work of Alumni for their Colleges,” “‘The Idea 
of the College,” and “Educational Progress in America,’ have corroborated the 
observation and experience of nearly every member of the Association, and have 
shown the importance of endeavoring to attract public attention to the financial 
needs of American colleges and universities. A glance at the list of institutions 
legally termed colleges, which is given in the report of the Bureau of Education, 
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is a sufficiemt proof that deter colleges, not more colleges are demanded. The 
Committee on Endowment of Colleges has the difficult but important task of repre- 
senting the Association in its desire to strengthen already existing institutions for 
women, and to discourage the establishment of institutions with inadequate endow- 
ment. Their work is one which can and should be sustained by each and every 
alumna. 

A Bureau of Collegiate Information has been established, under the direction 
of Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, of Hartford, Vt. Its aim is to gather information on 
the various topics allied to the higher education of women, for the use of persons 
making investigations into the different phases of the subject. There is a great 
demand for articles which treat this subject from the point of view of fact rather 
than of theory. The codperation of the members is needed in supplying the 
Bureau with information of a definite character, in order that its usefulness to 
inquiring correspondents may be constantly increased. Closely allied with this 
work is an attempt to make a complete bibliography of the literature pertaining to 
the higher education of women. This piece of work is nearly complete, largely 
owing to the assiduous labor of Miss E. P. Huntington, and it is very desirable that 
its early publication should be secured. 

It is interesting to note a movement which, though not strictly one of the forms 
of activity carried on by the Association, is a direct outgrowth of the spirit and 
purpose which has been fostered by the organization of collegiate alumnz. At 
one of the meetings held in Washington, a paper was read by Miss Alla W, 
Foster, on “The Relation of Women to the Governing Boards and Faculties of 
Colleges.” No definite action on the subject was taken, but since that time several 
positions of trust, both on governing boards and faculties, have been opened 
to women. Realizing the seriousness of the responsibilities which have been 
entrusted to them, the members of this Association, living in and near Boston, 
who are serving as college trustees, have held several conferences. Five women, 
representing the governing boards of four different colleges, have joined in the 
discussion of such subjects as the organization of boards of trustees, methods of 
fnancial administration, the selection and appointment of teachers, the relation of 


alumnze trustees to alumnz associations, and the status of special students. So 
much benefit has been derived from the frank and full discussion of these subjects, 
that this group of women has been asked to serve as a Committee on Collegiate 
Administration, for the purpose of making still more effective the influence which 


this Association is striving to wield in behalf of progress in collegiate education for 
women. 


It must be evident that the aim of the Association, viz., to unite alumnz of 
different institutions for practical educational work, has been attained by simple 
and direct methods. Its influence has been quietly but constantly growing. Among 
the many convincing proofs that the existence of the Association is justified, are 
the facts that its members are exempt from certain examinations at Oxford 
University, England; that an appeal has come from a high [official of the gov- 
ernment in India to place the resources of the Association at his service in 
an attempt to reform their educational system; and that the data and informa- 
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tion we have collected and can command are constantly sought by educational 
experts. 

In seeking for the factor which has accomplished this result, we find it has been 
a strict adherence to the fundamental principle of the Association. The members 


of the Association, while working as individuals in other organizations for many 


and varied objects, are here bound by one tie; and great as are the temptations to 
divert the strength of this Association from its legitimate field, the members have 
refrained from doing so, and by a concentration of effort, which otherwise might 
easily be squandered, have won respect and confidence, which should be jealously 
guarded and steadily.increased by the faithful loyalty and personal interest of every 
woman within its ranks. It is, of course, impossible to record the many friendly 
ties which have been formed, or the helpfulness of the social relations between 
members, but all these circumstances, no less than more definite intellectual activi- 
ties, prove the value and importance of the Association. 

Henry Drummond has said, “The kingdom of God is a society of the best 
men working for the best end, with the best methods,” and he pleads for its 
realization in the daily activities of mankind. It is not too much to say that the 
aim, the method, and the spirit of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz should be 
in harmony with this thought. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
May 19, 1893. 





APPENDIX lI. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I, This organizatton shall be known as the ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE ALUMNA. 


ARTICLE II. The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of different 
institutions for practical educational work. 


ARTICLE III. Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, 
science, or literature from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to 
the Association is entitled to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on 
a three-fourths vote of the Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths 
of the members of the Association present at any regular meeting. Notice of such 
proposed action by the Association shall be given with the call for the meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and one Director from each State whose resident 
members number twenty or more, who together shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association, and shall hold their offices for two years, or until others be chosen 
in their place, and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in 


their number. Seven members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ARTICLE V. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in October, 
or at such time as may be appointed by the Association at its preceding meeting. 
Special meetings may be called by the Secretary at the request of the President, or 
of three Directors. 


ARTICLE VI. No State shall have more than one Director, and, so far as is 
possible, all the different institutions in the Association shall be represented on the 
Board of Directors. Each Director shall call at least one meeting annually of the 
members of the Association resident in the State represented by her, and may call 
other meetings of the alumnz resident in her State when she deems it advisable. 
The Directors of neighboring States may, with the consent of the President, call a 
joint meeting of the alumnz resident in their States. Each Director shall make an 
annual report to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 


ARTICLE VII. Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions : 
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1. They shall codperate with the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in its 
general work, while carrying on independent local work. 

2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and residing within such distance as may 


permit their attendance at the meetings. Graduates who have become regular 
members of a Branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnez. 

3. Each Recording’ Secretary of a Branch shall make an annual report to the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnez. 

4. Regular members of duly organized Branches shall pay to the General 
Association, through the Treasurer of their Branch, an annual fee of fifty cents. 

5. Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points 
except those hereby specified. 

ARTICLE VIII. An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each 
member at the annual meeting, except in the case of members of duly organized 
Branches. The names of members shall be stricken from the membership list 
when three successive annual dues remain unpaid. The President and Treasurer 
may remit sé silentio any fees when they deem it advisable. 


ARTICLE IX. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three- 


fourths of the members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given 
in writing at a previous meeting. 


APPENDIX Il. 


OFFICERS FOR 1892-93. 
President. 
Mrs. ANNIE HOWES BARUS, Vassar College, 1409 30th St., Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Mrs, MARTHA FOOTE CROW, Syracuse University, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. JULIA LATIMER MUNGER, Boston University, 
5412 Washington Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS, Vassar College, 
57 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss ANNA R. HAIRE, Smith College, - : - - - Duluth, Minn. 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE SARLES SIMPSON, Wisconsin University, 
1918 Hawthorne Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss CLARA BREWSTER POTWIN, Wellesley College, Garden City, L. I. 
Secretary. 


Miss MARION TALBOT, Boston University. University of Chicago, Chi- 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. cago, Ill. 
Io 





Treasurer, 
Mrs. MARY ROBERTS SMITH, Cornell University, 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, Cal. 


State Directors. 
Miss FLORENCE PRAG, California University, 
918 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


: = Syracuse University, 
Miss ADAH J. roDD, { Fyrom ueoae 


Miss AGNES M. LATHE, Smith College, - 20 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. MARY WHITNEY CHAPIN, Vassar College, - - Lake Forest, Il. 
Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Northwestern University, -§ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss ALLA W. FOSTER, eon Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass. 
assar College, : 

Mrs. FRONA M. BROOKS, Smith College. - 509 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. ALICE CHIPMAN DEWEY, Michigan University, + Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miss EVA M. TAPPAN, Vassar College, - Hotel Plunkett, Philadelphia Pa. 
Miss ALICE WILLIAMS, Michigan University, - 106 E. 38th St., New York, 
Miss SARAH O. PECK, Vassar College, - 1450 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
Miss JANE J. WETHERELL, Cornell University, ' 

218 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. LOUISE PROSSER BATES, Boston University, 

37 Parade St., Providence, R. I. 

Miss MARY L. NELSON, Wisconsin University, - - Sheboygan, Wis. 


= «» Bridgeport, Conn. 


Washington Branch, October 25, 1884. 
President, Mrs. JUSTINA ROBINSON HILL. 
Secretary, Miss ETHEL A. GLOVER. 
New York Branch, January, 23, 1886. 
President, Mrs, ADALINE EMERSON THOMPSON. 
Secretary, Miss ELIZABETH RAEBURN HOY. 
California Branch, March 13, 1886. 
President, Dr. EMMA SUTRO MERRITT. 
Miss MILICENT W. SHINN. 
Miss CHARLOTTE A. WHITNEY. 
Philadelphia Branch, May 16, 1886. 
President, Miss IDA WOOD. 
Secretary, Miss EVA M. TAPPAN. 


Secretaries, 


Boston Branch, October 30, 1886. 
President, Mrs. MABELL CLARKE PELTON. 
Secretary, Miss WINIFRED WARREN. 


Central New York Branch, January 12, 1889. 
President, Miss MARY E. DUGUID. 
Secretary, Miss GERTRUDE P. SPALDING. 
II 





Minnesota Branch, May 25, 1889. 
President, Miss JESSIE VAN VLIET. 
Secretary, Miss MARY G. STEVENS. 
Chicago Branch, October 25, 1889. 
Fresident, Miss MARTHA FOOTE CROW. 
Secretary, Miss HARRIET STONE. 
. Detroit Branch, October 25, 1890. 
President, Mrs. LIZZIE PARKER McCOLLESTER. 
Secretary, Miss FRANCES COCHRAN HUDSON. 
Western New York Branch, October 25, 1890. 
President, Mrs. HARRIET R. MILINOWSKI. 
Secretary, Miss WILHELMINA VON C. WALBRIDGE, 
Indiana Branch, October 25, 1890. 
President, Miss HARRIET NOBLE. 
Secretary, Miss AMELIA W. PLATTER. 
Eastern New York Branch, October 25, 1890. 
President, Miss GRACE PERRY. ; 
Secretary, Miss GRACE EASTMAN. 
Ohio Branch, October 23, 1891. 
President, Miss EMMA M, PERKINS. 
Secretary, Miss BELLE SHERWIN. 
Rhode Island Branch, October 27, 1892. 
President, Miss ALICE D. MUMFORD. 
Secretary, Miss LIDA S. KING. 


Connecticut Branch, October 27, 1892. 
President, Miss LILLIAN E. PRUDDEN. 
Secretary, Miss CLARINE WARNER. 


Los Angeles Branch, October 27, 1892. 
President, Miss ALMA S. BRIGHAM. 
Secretary, Miss KATHARINE C. CARR. 


Bureau of Collegiate Information. 
Mrs. KATE MORRIS CONE, - - - . Hartford, Vt 


Committee on Fellowships. 
Mrs. BESSIE B. HELMER. Miss AGNES M. LATHE. 
Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. Miss LOUISA H. RICHARDSON. 
Mrs. HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS. 


Committee on Endowment of Colleges. 


Miss ALLA W. FOSTER. Mrs. ANNA LA ROSE OSMER. 
Miss MILICENT W. SHINN. Mrs. EVELYN W. ORDWAY. 
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Committee on Withdrawals from College. 
Miss ANNIE E. ALLEN. Dr. EMMA CULBERTSON. 


Committee on Admission of Colleges. 
Miss ELORENCE M. CUSHING. Miss LUCY M. SALMON, 
Mrs. JANE F. BASHFORD. Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 
Mrs. G. B. BLACKWELDER. 
Committeee on Educational Progress, 
Mrs. MARTHA FOOTE CROW, 


Committee on Collegiate Administration. 
Miss FLORENCE M. CUSHING. Mrs. ALICE F,. PALMER. 
Mrs. HELEN H. BACKUS. Mrs. KATE MORRIS CONE. 
Miss ELIZABETH E. POPPLETON. Mrs. CHARLOTTE C. TUCKER. 
Miss MARION TALBOT. 
Committee on Study of Wage Question. 
Miss ELEANOR L, LORD. Miss EMILY G. BALCH. 
Miss ELIZABETH M. HOWE, 
Committee on Study of Development of Children. 
Mrs. ANNIE HOWES BARUS. Mrs. MARY WHITNEY CHAPIN. 
Miss MILICENT W. SHINN. 
Bureau of Occupations. 
Miss EVA M. TAPPAN. 
European Fellow for 1892-3. American Fellow for 1892-3. 
Miss ALICE WALTON. Miss SUSAN B. FRANKLIN. 
Fellow of the Woman’s Education Association. 
Miss MARY BUCKINGHAM. 


APPENDIX III. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PAPERS AND ADDRESSES GIVEN BEFORE 
THE ASSOCIATION, 


Physical Education of Women— Dr. Adeline S. Whitney. 

Opportunities for Post -Graduate Studies — Helen Magill, 

New Methods in Physical Education to Wellesley College — Alice E. Freeman. 
Industrial Education for Women — Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway. 

Plans for Post - Graduate Study — Mrs. E. H. Richards. 

The Idea of the College — Alice E. Freeman. 

The Condition of American Colleges for Women — Helen Magill. 
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Occupations and Professions for College - Bred Women — Jane M. Bancroft. 
The Relation between the Home and the College— Emma S. Atkinson. 


Duty of College Graduates to Preparatory Schools — Elizabeth B. Root, Mary 
. Ladd, Lepha N. Clarke. 


Women’s Gifts to Educational Institutions —- Mrs. Kate Morris Cone. 
Work for Women in Local History —- Katherine Coman. 

Life in New England a Generation Ago— Mrs, Mary B. Claflin. 
Health Statistics of Women College Graduates — Annie G. Howes. 
Opporiunities for Study at Yale College — Florence M. Cushing. 
What Has the Higher Education Yet to Do ?— Heloise E. Hersey. 


Opportunities for Study Abroad — Gabrielle D. Clements, Edith E. Metcalf, §, 
Alice Brown. 


Libraries as an Educational Factor — Melvil Dewey. 
Opportunities for Women at Oxford University — Vida D. Scudder. 
Librarianship as a Profession for College - Bred Women — Melvil Dewey. 
Physical Training in Preparatory Schools—Alice E. Freeman, Alla W. Foster, 
Dr. Emma Culbertson, Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, Alice H. Luce, Mrs. Alice Pelou- 
bet Norton, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
Physical Habits and Their Relation to Student Life— 
a. Habits of Sleep—Ida Wood. 
6 The Relation of Diet to School Life—Lydia M. Dame. 
c Physical Training as a Factor in Liberal Education—Dr. Mary T. Bissell. 
The Needs and Endowments of Women’s Colleges—Frances M. Abbott. 
The Endowment of Colleges — Marion Talbot. 
The Opportunities for College’- Trained Women in Philanthropic Work — Mrs. 
Helen Hiscock Backus, Mrs. Florence Kelly Wischnewetzky. 
The Effect of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on Their School Life— 
Alice H. Luce, Alice Goddard, Mrry M. DeVeny, Laura J. Wylie. 


The Relation of Women to the Governing (Boards and Faculties of Colleges — 
Alla W. Foster. 


The Occupations of Women College Graduates — Grace W. Soper. 

The Practical Value of a Sanitary Science Club — Annie E. Allen. 

The Duty of the College Graduate to the English Language — Mary L. Avery, 
Clara Hiscock, Elizabeth M. Howe, Clara French, Katherine Lee Bates. 

Unity of Standard in College Entrance Examinations — Lucy M. Salmon. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Certificate System — Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 


The Value of Pedagogics to the College Graduate — Frances W. Lewis. 
The Attitude of American Colleges toward Pedagogics — Carla Wenckebach. 
Patriotism as an Aim of Collegiate Training — 
a Need of Preparation for Citizenship — Alice Stone Blackwell. 
6 The Place of American History and Institutions in the Colleges of the 
Association — Florence M. Cushing. 
¢ Opportunities for Women in Fostering the American Idea — 
1. As Mothers, Mrs. Mary P. Woodworth ; 
2. As Citizens, Marion Talbot. 
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Work of Alumnez for their Colleges — Marion Talbot. 

A Proposed University Settlement in New York — Jean G. Fine. 

An Investigation into the Conditions of Domestic Service — Lucy M. Salmon. 

A Basis for Membership in the Association — Marion Talbot. 

Causes of Withdrawal from College — Mary S. Case. 

The Endowment of Colleges — Alla W. Foster. 

A Bureau of Occupations for College Women — Eva M. Tappan. 

George Eliot as a Representative of her Times— Ida M. Street. 

The Local Work of the Association — Mrs. Verna Sheldon Hicks. 

The Usefulness of Fellowships — Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin. 

The American Fellowship — Anna R. Haire. 

The Relation of College Women to Progress in Domestic Science — Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards. 

The Relation of College Women to Social Need — Vida D. Scudder. 

The Bureau of Collegiate Information— Mrs. Kate Morris Cone. 


The Present Status of Collegiate Education for Women— Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crow. . 


The Study of the Development of Children— Mrs. Annie Howes Barus. 

The Fellowships of the Association — Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The Admission of Colleges — Florence M. Cushing. 

The Financial Condition and Needs of the Colleges and Universities of Califor- 
nia — Millicent W. Shinn, Charlotte A. Whitney. 

Local Work of Alumnz — Mary E. Duguid. 

Educated Women as Factors in Industrial Competition — Eleanor L. Lord. 

Educational Progress in America — Mary Osborn Hoyt. 

Educational Progress Abroad — Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. 

The Administration of Collegiate Beneficiary Funds and Scholarships — Eliza- 
beth Deering Hanscom. 


Local Work of Alumnz — Elizabeth Raeburn Hoy. 

Recent Educational Progress for Women in Europe and the United States—Ida 
Wood, Elizabeth D. Hanscom, Marion Talbot, Mrs. Martha F. Crow. 

The Study of the Wages Question — Eleanor L, Lord. 


APPENDIX IV. 


PLACES OF MEETING. 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. (5) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. (4) 
Hotel Vendome, Boston. (5) 
Boston University, Boston. (6) 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. (4) 
The Wellesley School, Philadelphia. (1) 
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Packer Institute, Brooklyn, New York. (2) 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1) 
Columbia College, New York. (1) 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. (2) 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1) 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (1) 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston. (1) 

Hotel Brunswick, New York. (1) 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. (1) 
The Stratford, Philadelphia. (1) 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Buffalo, N. Y. (1) 
Woman’s Club Rooms, Chicago. (1) 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1) 
The Arno, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. (1) 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 18093. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
July 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1893. 

The headquarters of the Association will be Kelly Hall, 
University of Chicago, 59th street and Lexington avenue, where 
a limited number of rooms may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 

The exhibit of the Association is installed in the south 
gallery of the Manufactures Building. All members are 
requested to register upon their arrival at the Exhibition head- 


quarters of the Association in the organization room of the 


Woman’s Building. 


Members who are not enrolled with any Branch are 
reminded that the annual fee of one dollar will be due at the 
meeting and may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Smith, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly by the mem- 


bers of any change in address. 
MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 1, 1893. 





PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY, JULY 18, 10 A. M. 


Official visit of the Association to the educational exhibits in 


the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s Fair. 


WEDNESDAY, 10:30 A. M. 
Cobb Lecture Hall, University of Chicago. 

Annual Report of the Secretary, Miss Marion Talbot. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith. 

Annual Report of the State Directors, Miss Florence Prag, 
California; Miss Adah J. Todd, Connecticut; Miss Agnes M. 
Lathe, Maryland and D. C.; Mrs. Mary Whitney Chapin, 
[llinois; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indiana ; Miss Alla W. Foster, 


Massachusetts ; Mrs. Alice Chipman Dewey, Michigan; Mrs. 


Frona M. Brooks, Minnesota; Miss Eva M. Tappan, New Jersey ; 


Miss Alice Williams, New York; Miss Jane J. Wetherell, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Mary L. Nelson, Wisconsin. 

Discussion. Yhe Relation between the State Organizations 
and the Branches. 

Admission of New Branches. 

Report on Admission of Colleges, Miss ¥. M. Cushing. 


Report of Bureau of Occupations, Miss Eva M. Tappan, 
Director. 
THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 
Art Palace, Michigan Avenue. 


taper. The Local Work of Alumne, Miss Lucia M. Clapp. 
Address. President C. F. Thwing. 


Address on Recent Educational Progress for Women in Europe 
and the United States, by Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. 





FRIDAY, 10:30 A. M. 


Cobb Lecture Hall, University of Chicago. 


Report on the Representation of the Higher Education of 
Women and of the Association at the World’s Fair, Mrs. Mary 
Whitney Chapin. 

Report of Committee on the Study of the Development of 
Children, Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Study of the Wage Question, Miss 
Eleanor L. Lord, Chairman 

Report of Committee on Fellowships, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell 
Helmer, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss Alla W. 
Foster, Chairman. 

Election of officers. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Friday evening a Reception will be tendered to the Associa- 
tion by the Chicago Branch. 

The meeting of the Association will be followed by sessions 


of the Educational Congresses 
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GIFTS OF WOMEN TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Report of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, presented by the Chairman, Miss Alla W. 
Foster, Fuly 21, 1893. 


THe Committee on Endowment of Colleges have reported from year to year 
that their efforts have been especially directed toward the creation of public 
sentiment in favor of increasing the endowments of colleges and universities 
already in existence, by calling the attention of the public at large, and espe- 
cially of men and women of means and influence, to the needs of the various 
institutions in the membership of our Association. This has been accom- 
plished chiefly by means'of newspaper articles published in various parts of 
the country, and secondarily by direct personal influence, the value of which it 
is impossible to estimate and report. While we cannot positively assert 
that any single large endowment has been given directly through our efforts, 
we have at least been able to act as a medium between a college and two 
probable donors. But the indirect influence of our work must always consti- 
tute its greatest value; and the contribution of our Association, both as a 
body and as individuals, to the conviction among educators and to the growing 
feeling among the public at large, that there are already, at least in the 
eastern and central parts of the country, quite enough poor, second-rate 
colleges, has not been of any uncertain measure of quality and quantity. 

The founding of the University of Chicago has been very helpful to our 
cause by proving to men unacquainted with the demands of modern educa- 
tion, that a college cannot be built upon fifty thousand dollars or a hundred 
thousand ; that not even the generosity of a multi-millionaire suffices to make 
a great institution ; but that the union of many fortunes can alone serve to 
procure the material means which are transmuted into the great brain force of 
the modern educated world. 

Our Association can claim no originality in advocating an idea which has 
been shared by educators for more than a decade; but we can congratulate 
ourselves that we have helped toward the enlightenment of the wealthy and 
philanthropic, but more or less uninformed, public in regard to the best disposi- 
tion to be made of funds designed for educational purposes. The small 
number of colleges founded during the last five years and the increasingly 
large gifts to the old institutions, are a most hopeful indication of a tendency 
in the right direction. 
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The chart prepared by the Committee on Endowment, for our exhibit in 
the World’s Fair, brings out some interesting facts in regard to the amount of 
money contributed by women to various colleges, beginning with the year 
1880. Applications for information made to the treasurers of the principal 
colleges of the country were answered for the most part promptly and cour. 
teously, and brought the desired figures from seventeen institutions for men 
alone, nine for both men and women, and five for women alone. From the 
first class are missing Columbia, Yale, and Dartmouth, the treasurer of the 




































last-named being ill; while Yale reported itself as unable to make out an § g@ 
accurate statement, because its books failed, in some cases, to give the sex J w0 
of the donor; and Columbia replied that it had never received a gift from | plé 
a woman. Of the colleges in our Association, Northwestern, Oberlin, Syracuse, J oW 
and Wisconsin made no reply, while Wesleyan and Kansas reported sadly § the 
that they were compelled to say that they had never received gifts from | mc 
women. Several of the western State universities (all of them co-educational) | ¢o! 
replied that their gifts from private individuals, both men and women, were | sul 
hardly worth mentioning, the prevailing belief in their States being that a | 
college supported by taxation can need no individual contributions. as 
Besides Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr, the four women’s colleges | on 
in our membership, we have included in the list the institution popularly J wh 
known as the Harvard Annex, whose growing importance as an educational § dol 
force must be everywhere recognized. Though not yet conferring degrees, | the 
and therefore admitted to the company of colleges only by sufferance, it is J we 
already far on the way either to some sort of affiliation with Harvard, orto § fou 
incorporation as an independent college. Women have recently contributed J gy! 
largely to a fund which will ultimately have a vast influence, but this money, ] 
not yet officially reported, could not go into the record. us| 
The gifts to Johns Hopkins we have divided into two parts, and tha § ind 
institution appears twice on the list, both among colleges for men and among § whi 
co-educational colleges. This is due to the fact that some of the money was J for 
given before women were admitted to any school of the University, whil § not 
other sums have recently been contributed to the Medical School on condi J gre 
tion that it receive women as students. The number of women’s college} wh 
appearing in the list is not so large as could be desired; but of the fourteen} Ver 
colleges for women given by the last report of the United States Commis} Wer 
sioner of Education as institutions of real college rank, the five we have selected J shi 
contained 1787 students, against the two hundred and forty-seven which the is o 
other nine reported. The value of the buildings, libraries, scientific apparatus, I 
and endowments approaches the same ratio. Hence it did not seem wort} the 
while to carry the investigation beyond our own membership. Wellesle§ fals 
heads the list with $271,050 and this excludes the money given by Ms§ Up! 
for 


Durant jointly with her husband, of which no report can be made, but which 
must be estimated at many thousands. 

The figures for the current year are necessarily incomplete, as the inquirié 
were made in April. 
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It is interesting and somewhat surprising to learn that women have given 
much more generously for the education of men than for that of their 
own sex. For the education of men in separate colleges women have given 
five times as much as for the education of women in separate colleges, while 
they have given nearly twice as much for men alone as for women alone and 
for men and women together. If Yale and Dartmouth could be included, the 
results would doubtless be still more startling. 

These figures are rather depressing when we consider that we are investi. 
gating the period since 1880, when the success of the higher education of 
women had already been proved beyond question. They seem to show quite 
plainly that rich women do not fully believe in the wisdom of educating their 
own sex in college. It is a well-known fact that most of the money given for 
the education of women has been given by men. Smith, however, is the 
monument of a woman, and the Annex has been supported chiefly by the 
contributions of women. Yet if we look a little more closely into the 
subject, we find reason for encouragement. 

We alumna, though the hair of a few of us may be streaked with gray, are, 
as a whole, a body of young women. Our influence in educational circles is 
only just now beginning to be felt. We have not yet accumulated fortunes 
which enable us to give from our own pockets hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to our alma maters, nor have many of us fallen heirs to large estates, 
the girls who go to college being usually from well-to-do, rather than from 
wealthy, families. In spite of this, we are contributing considerable sums to 
found professorships, fellowships, and scholarships, and to build and equip 
gymnasiums. 

But because of our own lack of financial resources, the duty is pressed upon 
us all the more strongly, by these figures, of using our influence collectively and 
individually to convince women of means, not college graduates, that it is worth 
while to offer to the young women of our country the best possible facilities 
for obtaining the higher education. It is not surprising that such women do 
not yet appreciate this necessity, the conservatism of women being proverbially 
greater than that of men. Besides this, there is another and a valid reason 
why many women give their money to men’s colleges rather than to women’s. 
Very many of them have inherited their fortunes from husbands or fathers who 
were college graduates, and they feel it a sacred pleasure to found a scholar- 
ship or fellowship in memory of the dead ; indeed, such a disposition of funds 
is often made at the request of male relatives. 

However we may excuse or justify the women of the past generation for 
their neglect of the educational needs of their own sex, we shall be entirely 
false to the cause which we represent if we allow another thirteen years to pile 
up millions of dollars for the education of men and only hundreds of thousands 
for that of women. Let us rally our forces and take courage. 
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{[Sertes II., No. 46.] 


No. 
Association of Collegiate ideas 22 ea 


This Association was organized in January, 1882, for the pur- 
pose of uniting the alumne of different institutions for practical 
educational work. Women are eligible who have taken degrees in 
arts, philosophy, science or literature from the following colleges: 
Boston University, Bryn Mawr College, University of California, 
Cornell University, University of Kansas, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, Northwestern University, 
Oberlin College, Smith College, Syracuse University, Vassar Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, University of Wiscon- 
sin. ‘The present membership is about seventeen hundred. One 
regular meeting of the Association is held annually, and reports 
and papers are issued at frequent intervals. The Association sus- 
tains two fellowships, and is carrying on special work concerning 
the endowment of colleges, the study of the development of chil- 
dren, and the study of the wage question, in which all members 
may share. The Bureau of Collegiate Information and the Bureau 
of Occupations frequently render valuable service to the members. 


tighteen Branches have been organized, making centres for 


local work, and members of the General Association are always 


welcomed to the sessions. ‘The officers, places and times of meet- 


ing, and the amount of the annual fee are as follows :— 


WASHINGTON BRANCH. President, Mrs. Justina Robinson Hill; Secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Coville, 1921 17th Street. Monthly. $1.00. 


NEW YORK BRANCH. President, Miss A. M. Ely; Secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Raeburn Hoy, 46 E. 21st Street. January, April, November. $2.00. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH. President, Mrs. May L. Cheney; Secretaries, Miss 
Milicent W. Shinn, Niles; Miss Charlotte A. Whitney, 576 8th Street, Oakland. 
January, April, August, October. $1.50. : 





PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. President, Miss Anna Robertson Brown: Secretary, 
Miss Eva March Tappan, 3350 Walnut Street. November, January, March, and 
May. $2.00. 


BosTtoON BRANCH. President, Mrs. Mabell Clarke Pelton; Treasurer, Miss 
Louise H. Murdock, 74 Huntington Avenue. November, February, and April. 
$1.00. 


CENTRAL NEW YoRK BRANCH. President, Mrs. Flora E. Wells; Secretary, 
Miss Jessie C. Grant, 504 University Avenue, Syracuse. September. $1.00. 


MINNESOTA BRANCH. President, Miss Louisa H. Richardson; Secretary, Miss 
Mary G. Stevens, 265 Summit Place, St. Paul. Monthly in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. $1.00. 


CHICAGO BRANCH. President, Mrs. Martha Hillard MacLeish; Secretary, 
Miss Harriet Stone, 3352 Indiana Avenue. Monthly, November to May, inclusive, 
$2.00. 


DETROIT BRANCH. President, Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson; Secretary, Miss 
Frances Cochran Hudson, 176 Hancock Avenue, E. January, April, November. 


$1.50. 


WESTERN NEW YORK BRANCH. President, Mrs Harriet Milinowski; Secre- 
tary, Miss Harriet Schoedde Poole, 1171 Delaware Street, Buffalo. Every six 
weeks. $1.00. 


INDIANA BRANCH. President, Miss Harriet Noble; Secretary, Miss Amelia 
W. Platter, 247 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis. May and October. $1.50. 


EASTERN NEW YORK BRANCH. President, Miss Elizabeth L. Foote; Secre- 
tary, Miss Grace Eastman, 198 Lancaster Street, Albany. November and at call 
of President. $1.50. 


OHIO BRANCH. President, Miss Emma M. Perkins; Secretary, Miss Frances 
Southworth, 844 Prospect Street, Cleveland. Annual meeting in June; special 
meetings. $1.00. 


RHODE ISLAND BRANCH. President, Miss Helen M. Sheldon; Secretary, Miss 
Lida Shaw King, 38 Angell Street, Providence. Monthly. . $1.50. 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. President, Miss Lillian E. Prudden; Secretary, Miss 
Clarine Warner, 1370 Chapel Street, New Haven. Monthly, October to May, in- 
clusive. $1.00. 


Los ANGELES BRANCH. President, Miss Louise Pinney; Secretary, Miss 
Leona Lebus, 648 S. Olive Street. Bi-monthly. $1.00. 


KANSAS CiTyY BRANCH. President, Mrs. Ida Beagle Mosher; Secretary, Miss 
Jessica E. Burnham, 2117 Independence Avenue. October, December, February, 
and April. $2.00. 


St. Louis BRANCH. President, Mrs. Julia Johnson Irelease ; Secretary, Miss 
Adelaide Denis, 1021 Whittier Street. October, January, and May, $1.00. 





All women eligible to membership are cordially invited to join 


the Association. Alumnz who reside within such distance of a 
Branch as will permit their attendance at its meetings should fill 
out the enclosed blank and send it with the stated fee to the local 
secretary. Membership in a Branch carries with it membership in 
the General Association, and the right to receive its publications. 

Those who desire to join only the General Association should 
fill out the blank and send it with the annual fee of one dollar to 
the General Secretary. If a graduate is married, she is requested to 
give her maiden name in full and the initials of her husband. 

The next meeting of the General Association will be held in 
New Haven, Conn., on October 25, 26, and 27, 1894. The Chair- 
man of the local Committee of Arrangements is Miss Jessie K. 
Dewell, 400 Orange St , New Haven. 


MarTHA EOooTE Crow, 
President. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


30X 137, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., June 15, 1894. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE BEGHABEE? 


Report of the Committee on the Endowment of 
Colleges. 


The Committee on the Endowment of Colleges present the 
following report of their work in Massachusetts during the past 
winter : — 

The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women (popu- 
larly known as Harvard Annex) applied in January last to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for a charter authorizing it to take 
the name of ‘* Radcliffe College,” and ‘‘ to confer on women all 
honors and degrees as fully as any university or college in this 
Commonwealth is now so empowered respecting men or 
women.” 

This institution as proposed had no adequate endowment 
fund which would guarantee a high educational standard. It 
offered, however, as a substitute therefor an indefinite arrange- 
ment with Harvard College (see the accompanying petition, 
pages 2 and 3). This arrangement had, on the face of it, no 
legal basis, and could be terminated at pleasure. 

These facts having been brought to the attention of your 
Committee, they found that, in order to fulfil the duty laid upon 
them by the Association, viz., to use their utmost endeavor to 
secure for new colleges the adequate foundations required by 
the demands of modern education, they must oppose the grant- 
ing of the charter in its proposed form. Therefore, after con- 
sultation with many alumna, they sent the enclosed petition to 
the Legislature, asking that the question of granting the charter 
prayed for be referred to the next Legislature, in the hope that 
a plan might in the mean time be formulated which would place 


the new institution on a more secure foundation. 





The Legislature referred the petition to the Committee on 
Education, which on February 28 gave a hearing to the peti- 
tioners and the counter-petitioners. In the course of this hear- 
ing the following amendment to the charter was proposed by 
the counsel of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, and was accepted by your Committee: ‘+ Provided, 
however, that no degree shall be conferred by the said Radcliffe 
College except with the approval of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, given on satisfactory evidence of such quali- 
fication as is accepted for the same degree when conferred by 
Harvard University.” This provision seemed to your Committee 
to furnish a reasonable guarantee for the maintenance of a satis- 
factory standard at Radcliffe College, in spite of the lack of a 
large endowment. The question as to whether Radcliffe is to 
be supported wholly by its own funds or partly by those of 
Harvard (as is practically the case under the present arrange- 
ment, by which instruction is furnished by Harvard) was no 
concern of your Committee. 

This safeguard having been incorporated into the charter, 
opposition to the immediate granting of the petition of the So- 
ciety for the Collegiate Instruction of Women was withdrawn, 
The charter was therefore approved by the Committee on Edu- 
cation, and was subsequently enacted into law. 

It will be observed, however, that Radcliffe is not, under the 
amended charter, by and of itself a degree-conferring institu- 
tion, but that its degree-conferring power is strictly conditioned 
upon the approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

But, it may be asked, in the absence of legal obligations to 
furnish instruction and supervision to Radcliffe, and espe- 
cially in view of the proviso in the vote of November 1, 1893 
(see accompanying petition, page 3), can Harvard be relied 


upon to stand by the new institution permanently, or may it at 


any time abandon and surrender or limit such powers upon 


notice to this corporation ? 


In answer to this question, the speeches of the President of 


Harvard and of several of the professors at the legislative hear- 











ing may be regarded as conclusive. President Eliot said, ad- 
dressing the Committee, ‘‘ There is but one question before you, 
namely, whether Harvard University, having set its hand to this 
work, would withdraw from it. There seems to be, in the 
minds of some of the ladies here interested in the higher educa- 
tion of women, doubt on that point; and I must say that the 
existence of that doubt is a bit humiliating to the officers and 
professors of the University. . . . From none of these things 
which the University undertook has it ever drawn back: why is 
it supposed that the University will draw back from this work 
which it has deliberately agreed to protect?” Several of the 
professors spoke in a similar strain. It thus appears that Har- 
vard College, as a corporation, though still under no legal nor 
even permanent official obligations to Radcliffe, is morally 
pledged to its support as far as the emphatic public declarations 
of its present leading officers of instruction can so bind it. 

But it by no means follows that the degrees of Radcliffe Col- 
lege are in every respect equivalent to those of Harvard. Presi- 
dent Eliot in an address delivered before the Old South Club on 
the 6th of February (three weeks before the hearing at the State 
House), in referring to the attempt of the ‘* Annex” Board to 
induce the authorities of Harvard to make the new college a 
department of the University and to grant its graduates Harvard 
degrees, spoke in substance as follows : — 

‘¢ The governing boards of Harvard absolutely refused to give 
the college degrees outright. . . . We cannot give a degree of 
different grades, and until the University can give with assurance 
a degree with its privileges to all alike, we cannot undertake to 
give it at all. When equality of privilege comes, then will be 
the time for further consideration. This is a prudent and con- 
servative state of mind. Nevertheless, it looks forward. It 
simply says we are not ready now.” 

It may be noted in this connection that Radcliffe has offered 
during the past year one hundred and five courses, while Har- 
vard has offered three hundred. Moreover, in many other re- 
spects the resources of Radcliffe which affect the significance of 


the degree are greatly inferior to those of Harvard; but with an 






























































































































increase of funds these inequalities will gradually disappear, and 
it is‘therefore hoped that a generous public will see to it that its 
endowment is equal to the task the new college has undertaken. 

The Committee congratulate the Association and all friends of 
the collegiate education of women, that the new institution has 
been established upon a foundation more stable than an ‘ ami- 


cable arrangement” with Harvard College — a foundation which 


renders practically impossible the conferring of an unworthy 


degree. 
ALLA W. FOSTER, 
Sor the Committee on Endowment of Colleges. 


Boston, June, 1894. 
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PETITION 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT OF 
COLLEGES 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court Convened: 


The undersigned, representing the Committee on Endow- 
ment of Colleges of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
hereby respectfully present the following memorial and 
accompanying petition : 

The society which this committee represent is an organ- 
ization of more than sixteen hundred women, graduates of 
fifteen different colleges. 

This memorial is in relation to the petition before your 
honorable body from the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women for a charter as a degree-conferring college 
under the name of Radcliffe College. 

The purpose of said petition is to change a corporation 
which now has authority to receive and hold funds for 
educational purposes, and to act as closely in union with 
Harvard University as may be desired by the governing 
boards, into a degree-granting corporation. The petition 
has two objects, and two only: 
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Ist. To change the name (which is of minor importance). 

2d. To transform the present corporation into one which 
may grant university degrees. 

It has been the aim of the Commonwealth of Masssachu- 
setts to guard jealously the power of conferring degrees, in 
conformity with the increasing demands of the modern col- 
lege. The petitioners bring, however, no adequate guaran- 
tee that the new college, of which they ask the approval of 
the Legislature, is able to maintain the high character which 
it is the duty of the State to require of all institutions which 
it charters to grant degrees. (See Acts of 1893, Chap. 
355.) The essential basis of such guarantee is an adequate 
endowment fund. This the petitioners have not. Less than 
$250,000, together with buildings of comparatively small 
value, constitutes the whole endowment of the proposed 
college. The only substitute offered for a suitable endow- 
ment is found in the special arrangement made with Harvard 
University, defined in the following votes of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women : 


Nov. 1, 1893. 


CHartes. W. Extior, Esq., President Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. : 


Dear Sir: At the Annual Meeting of our Society, held 
last evening, your letters to Mrs. Agassiz, dated July 8 
and October 27, were read by her and the following votes 
were passed, which we believe to be in accordance with your 
letters : 

Voted: That it is desirable to change the name of this 
corporation to Radcliffe College, and that proper legal steps 
be taken to effect that change. 

Voted, That it is desirable that this corporation give 
degrees in Arts and Sciences, and that a committee of three 
persons be appointed by the President to take steps to obtain 
from the Legislature the necessary power. 
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Voted, That the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege be and hereby are made and appointed the Visitors of 
this corporation, and are hereby vested with all visitatorial 
power and authority as fully as if the same had been origi- 
nally conferred upon the said President and Fellows by the 
charter or articles of association of this corporation. This 
vote shall take effect upon an acceptance by the said Presi- 
dent and Fellows, of the powers hereby conferred, but with 
the proviso that the said President and Fellows at any time 
may abandon and surrender or limit such powers upon notice 
to this corporation. (Italics are ours.) 

Voted, That no instructor or examiner of this corporation 
shall be appointed, employed, or retained without the 
approval of the visitors of this corporation, manifested in 
such way as said visitors may prescribe. 

Voted, That in case the President and Fellows of annsia 
College accept the powers conferred by the foregoing vote, 
the said President and Fellows be requested to empower the 
President of Harvard University to countersign the diplomas 
of this corporation, and to affix the seal of Harvard Univer- 
sity to said diplomas. 

We shall be very glad to hear that the corresponding 
action has been taken by the corporation and the Board of 
Overseers, when we shull be ready to, proceed ourselves in 
accordance with these votes. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) ArTHuR GILMAN, 
Secretary. 


To this proposal of the petitioners the President and 
Fellows and the Board of Overseers of Harvard University 
by vote assented. 

In estimating the value of this substitute for an adequate 
endowment, it should be noted carefully that it is expressly 
provided by this arrangement that Harvard University may 
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at any time withdraw its visitatorial power, decline to 
countersign the degrees, and, in short, may absolutely sever 
its connection with the proposed corporation and refuse to 
be in any way responsible for the instruction offered and 
the standards maintained. It is significant that Harvard 
University should require the reservation of this power to 
be formally stated in the vote adopting such relations. It is 
but an amicable arrangement, depending entirely for its 
execution upon the constantly varying personnel of the 
governing boards of the two institutions. 

The fact that it is proposed that the degrees of the new 
college shall be countersigned by the President of Harvard 
University is, in itself, a confession that alone the new col- 
lege may not be a competent degree-conferring institution. 
If for any reason Harvard University should at any time in- 
struct its President not to countersign the degrees of Rad- 
cliffe College, and should withdraw its visitatorial power, 
what would be the result? A meagrely-equipped institu- 
tion, under the shadow of Harvard University, in historic 
Cambridge, chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts with power to give university degrees, without ade- 
quate laboratories or libraries, and without adequate pro- 
vision for maintaining the high standard which is demanded 
of the modern college. 

It is without precedent, we believe, that a charter to con- 
fer university degrees should be asked for by an institution, 
with an incomplete and indefinite organization, which may at 
any time give to the governing board of another institution 
conferring similar degrees direction and control over its 
management (see Section 4 of the proposed Act of Incor- 
poration), thereby confessing that its own board of govern- 
ment may not be fully competent to take charge of the 
educational interests which they ask your honorable body to 
commit to their charge. 

The fact that Harvard University may, at its pleasure, 
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countersign the degrees conferred, can be interpreted to mean 
nothing more than that it approves of the instruction given 
and the standards maintained. Should this standard, even 
for a single year, fall below that set by the visitors, they 
might decline to allow the degrees for that year to be counter- 
signed, thus creating an unjust and fnvidious distinction 
among the graduates of this institution. Moreover, the 
possibility that two kinds of degrees may be conferred 
renders it difficult to comprehend how the “said Radcliffe 
College” can “confer on women all honors and degrees as 
fully as any university or college in this Commonwealth.” 

In addition to the above considerations the committee 
present : 

(a) The petition of prominent New York citizens and 
alumni of Harvard University, presented to the Overseers. 

(6) The petition of the alumne of the Harvard Annex, 
addressed to the Annex Board. 

From these petitions it is apparent that many of those 
interested in the cause of the higher education of women 
and in the life and development of Harvard University 
are not in sympathy with the plan which has received 
the formal support of the governing boards of the Uni- 
versity and of the Annex. Since the policy of any edu- 


cational institution is, in the long run, shaped by the opinion 
of its alumni, it is quite possible that the governing boards 
of both the University and the Annex may, at no distant 
day, see good reason to shape their course more in con- 
formity with the views expressed in the petitions here- 
with submitted. 


(c) The Report of the Annex Fund Committee of the 
Woman’s Education Association. This committee was ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of raising a fund for the 
endowment of the Harvard Annex on condition that Harvard 
University take full charge of its interests and offer to its 
students every opportunity for study and degree now open 
to students of Harvard College itself. 





Concerning a subject of so great importance to the educa- 
tional interests of the country and so involving the honor of 
the Commonwealth, it is exceedingly unfortunate that there 
should be any division in sentiment or any lack of harmony 
in effort. It is believed that, if the petition of the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women should be referred 
to the next General Court, union between all the interests 
now opposed would be the probable result. It is also en- 
tirely clear that such delay can work no injury to any interest 
involved ; it may work much good. 

Accordingly, the Committee on Endowment of Colleges of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumne respectfully pray your 
honorable body to give full and candid consideration to all 
the statements presented herewith, and to refer the petition of 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women to the 
next General Court, in the hope that during the next year a 
plan may be formulated which shall meet the hearty approval 
and support of all who desire the future greatest usefulness 


of Harvard University, and the most honorable position for 
every degree-conferring institution chartered under the laws 
of this Commonwealth. 


ALLA W. Foster, 
For the Committee. 


a 


THE PETITION OF NEW YORK CITIZENS AND ALUMNI OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


To the Board of Overseers of Harvard University: We, 
the undersigned, residents of the city of New York, having 
at heart the establishment of female education upon the sound 
basis of conformity to received standards, and being informed 
that the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women in- 
tends to obtain, under the name of Radcliffe College, the 
power to confer degrees in arts and sciences; being also in- 
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formed that your board has empowered the president of Har- 
vard University to countersign the diplomas of Radcliffe 
College and affix the seal of the university to them, do 
hereby, and for the following reasons, pray that, in lieu of 
the aforesaid power conferred by your board upon the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, he be empowered to confer upon 
such women students as are duly qualified the ordinary de- 
grees of Harvard University : 

First. — Because your petitioners believe that it is without 
precedent for a degree-conferring institution to have its di- 
plomas countersigned and sealed by the government of an- 
other body conferring similar degrees. If the diplomas of 
the proposed Radcliffe College should require the signature 
and seal of the president of Harvard College, the incompe- 
tence of the governing body of Radcliffe College to act as a 
degree-conferring tribunal would thereby be confessed. 

Second. — Because, unless the proposed diploma of Rad- 
cliffe College should explicitly state that the degree of 
bachelor of arts thereby conferred was equivalent to the 
A.B. degree of Harvard College, the signature of the presi- 
dent of Harvard University and the seal of the university 
affixed could not be regarded as clearly indicating such equiv- 
alence. Such signature and seal could be interpreted only 
as indorsing the fulfilment of such conditions and the main- 
tenance of such standards as Radcliffe College should from 
time to time impose upon its students. No statement in the 
press, or in private correspondence, even from the most 
authoritative sources, could convey to the community at large 
the permanent assurance that the degrees of Radcliffe College 
were equivalent to the degrees of Harvard College, unless 
such a statement were explicitly made, as aforesaid, in the 
Radcliffe diploma itself. This has special importance for 
graduates who propose to make a profession of teaching. 

Third.— Because, if the proposed Radcliffe diploma should 
explicitly state that the A.B. degree thereby conferred is 
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equivalent to the A.B. degree of Harvard College, and if 
Harvard University be prepared by its seal and the signature 
of its president to confirm such statement, your petitioners 
are unable to see why the identical degree and diploma of 
Harvard College should not be conferred upon such students 
of Radcliffe College as are certified by their college to have 
pursued a course of study equivalent in amount and quality 
to that for which the degree of bachelor of arts is conferred 
in Harvard College, and to have passed in a satisfactory — 
manner the examinations prescribed by Harvard College on 
that course. Your petitioners consider that a distinction 
must always convey the suggestion of a difference. They 
understand that the obstacles remaining are of a purely prac- 
tical and administrative character, relating chiefly to the 
membership in the body corporate of Harvard University 
conferred upon a male student by possession of the A.B. 
degree. To such membership, or to any offices or bene- 
factions open to the male graduates of Harvard College, your 
petitioners lay no claim on behalf of women ; and they believe 
that the necessary power to confer the degrees of Harvard 
College upon women, with due limitations, can, without 
difficulty, be obtained by legislation. 

Fourth. — While valuing the visitatorial relation to Rad- 
cliffe College which it is proposed that the Corporation of 
Harvard University shall assume, your petitioners observe 
that the identity of examiners and of examinations for the 
students of Radcliffe College and for those of Harvard 
College is in no way guaranteed by Harvard University. 
In the absence of such guarantee, your petitioners feel that 
no mere general assertion of equivalence in attainment can 
be regarded as conclusive and satisfactory. Your petitioners 
believe that Harvard University can fully assume the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of identical standards in the 


ease of both sexes only by conferring absolutely identical 
degrees. 
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Fifth. — Your petitioners being aware that Harvard 
College is at the present moment unwilling to assume the 
instruction of female students, beg to draw your attention to 
the example of Columbia College in the city of New York, 
which confers its degrees upon the students of Barnard 
College, a college for women only, without admitting them 
to the instruction of Columbia College, and without under- 
taking to provide such instruction as the women receive. 

Sixth. — Your petitioners beg also to call your attention 
to the action of the University of Cambridge, in England. 
Although this university does not confer its degrees upon 
women, it admits the students of Girton College and of 
Newnham College to the identical examinations which qualify 
male candidates for the B.A. degree of the University of 
Cambridge, and confers upon the women who pass such ex- 
uminations university degree certificates which state, in the 
most emphatic manner, the fact that the recipient of the cer- 
tificate has passed the examinations which qualify male can- 
didates for the B.A. degree. These certificates also specify, 
in the case of each recipient, the class (or grade) in honors 
which she would occupy if she werea man. These certificates 
are, moreover, supplemented by a class-list of the female stu- 
dents who have satisfied the examiners, published by the ex- 
aminers at the same time with the class-list of members of 
the university ; the standard of each class and the method of 
arrangement in each class being the same in the two class- 
lists. In each class of female students in which the names 
are arranged in order of merit, the place which each of such 
students would have occupied in the corresponding class of 
members of the university is indicated. The only condition 
imposed by the University of Cambridge for admission to its 
examinations upon the students of Girton and Newnham is 
the testimony of their respective colleges that such students 
have fulfilled the conditions respecting length of residence 
and standing which members of the University are required 


to fulfil. 
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Your petitioners, while believing that the form of recog- 
nition thus adopted by the English University of Cambridge 
embodies an injustice to women, would still consider a de- 
gree-certificate conferred by Harvard University as prefer- 
able to the equivocal form of a Radcliffe College degree, 
countersigned by the president of Harvard, and with the seal 
of Harvard University affixed. 

The University of Oxford has made for women students a 
provision similar to that of Cambridge, and the University 
of London has extended its degrees to women without re- 
striction. 


Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, F. F. Marbury. 

bishop, of New York. A. R. Macdonough. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington. Richard Watson Gilder. 
Judge.Charles P. Daly. Charles Collins. 
Edwin L. Godkin. John J. Chapman. 
Richard M. Hunt. Robert Shaw Minturn. 


Abram S. Hewitt. Victor Morawetz. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. Hon. J. Hampden Robb. 

Wendell P. Garrison. George P. Canfield. 

Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. Dr. Lewis A. Stimson. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. S. Sidney Smith. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams. Dr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 

Hon. John Bigelow. William E. Dodge. 

Charles Butler. Lloyd Brice. 

Bayard Tuckerman. - Dorman B. Eaton. 

Judge J. C. Bancroft Davis. Frederick Sheldon. 

Henry E. Pellew. William E. Worthen. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackay- Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Smith. William A. Keener. 

E. Elery Anderson. Dr. Francis P. Kinnicutt. 

Dr. Charles McBurney. Henry Holt. 

Albert Stickney. William D. Howells. 

James G. Croswell. Wiiliam Allen Butler. 

Horace White. Edmund Dwight. 





Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Joseph H. Choate. 

Dr. William H. Draper. 
Hon. Charles S. Fairchild. 
Nathaniel A. Prentiss. 
Peter B. Olney. 

Judge William B. Choate. 
George Blagden. 

Dr. Felix Adler. 

Arthur H. Cutler. 

George M. Cumming. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. 
Hon. Perry Belmont. 

Dr. Andrew Hermance Smith. 
Thomas Wren Ward. 

E. Randolph Robinson. 
Dr. Richard H. Derby. 
W. C. Brownell. 


Payson Merrill. 
James H. Morse. 
E. S. Nadal. 
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Mrs. William Preston Griffin. 
Mrs. S. d’Drémieul. 

Dr. C. W. Seete. 

Miss. Marianna Woodhull. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson. 
George Haven Putnam. 
Charles F. McKim. 

Mrs. Henry Draper. 

Miss Emily Tuckerman. 
Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman. 
Mrs. Joseph Hobson. 

Mrs. J. C. Brancroft Davis. 
Mrs. William B. Rice. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt. 

Miss Rosalie Butler. 

Paul Tuckerman. 

Dr. William T. Bull. 

Dr. Herman Knapp. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


NEW YORK LOCAL COMMITTEE ON HARVARD EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Merritt Trimble. 

Miss Ellen Collins. 

Mrs. George F. Canfield. 

Miss Julia Livingstone Dela- 
field. 

Mrs. Edwin L. Godkin. 

Mrs. Henry E. Pellew. 


Miss Rose Morse. 

Mrs. George Haven Putnam. 

Miss Eliza Theodora Minturn. 

Miss Elizabeth Kittredge 
Eaton. 

Miss Josephine Choate. 

Miss Rachel H. Powell. 
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ee B ” 
THE PETITION OF THE ALUMNZ OF THE HARVARD ANNEX. 
To the President and Members of the Society for the Colleg- 


iate Instruction of Women: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Harvard Annex 
Alumne Association, realizing that the proposed incorpora- 
tion of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
under the name of Radcliffe College, is a departure from the 
original purpose of your society, and that the result for 
which we hoped in entering your classes will be thereby 
delayed, if not prevented, do hereby respectfully offer this 
expression of our disappointment and disapproval. From 
the time of our earliest connection with you, we have con- 
sidered your society pledged. 

First. — To accumulate a fund sufficient to make your 
society self-supporting. 

Second. — To offer this fund, when sufficient, to Harvard 


University on the condition that Harvard University provide 
instruction for such women as had passed the entrance exam- 
inations required for men, confer its own degrees upon 
them, and treat them in all respects as a department of the 
university. 


Third. — To persist in this policy as long as need be until, 
with the changing attitude of the public in relation to 
women, Harvard should be willing to accede to the request. 

We have cheerfully accepted the certificate of your society 
in place of the degree that we might have obtained else- 
where, and we prefer that certificate to any degree whatso- 
ever except that of Harvard University. If the Harvard 
degree is at present unattainable, our patience is unending. 
The degree of the proposed Radcliffe College would not be 
the degree of Harvard University, and the consideration of 
how closely it could be made to resemble that degree is 
immaterial. 

While sympathizing with the growth in college spirit and 
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social life which has sprung up among the students of the 
Harvard Annex, rejoicing moreover in the beginning of a 
body of tradition, proving that the Annex has a vigorous life 
of its own, we do not wish your society to become either in 
fact or in name a separate college for women. We believe 
that your society was originally designed for studious women 
of mature mind, to whom the instruction received was of 
primary importance. We do not feel that such women 
would be benefited by any change in name or management 
until the final change desired by us all—the merging of 
your society into Harvard University. 

We do therefore hereby respectfully request that you take 
no further steps toward applying to the Legislature for a 
charter enabling your society to assume the name of Radcliffe 
College, and under that name to confer degrees, and we 
request that no action be taken tending to accentuate the 
distinction’ between your society and Harvard University in 
fact and in the public mind. 

We wish, in closing, to express our unbounded gratitude 
to the members of your society who, by their enthusiasm 
and efficiency, rendered the Annex possible, and gave us an 
opportunity for instruction which we fully appreciate; and 
we should hope that even under the university administra- 
tion we might, as a department, have the advantage of your 
continued guidance. 

[This was signed by a large majority of the sixty-six 
graduates of the Annex. | 


"es ” 
> 


THE REPORT OF THE ANNEX FUND COMMITTEE OF THE 
WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Your committee present for record the official votes passed 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard College to change 
the “Society for the Collegiate Instruction for Women,” 
known as the “Harvard Annex,” into “ Radcliffe College,” 
situate in Cambridge, Mass. They are as follows: 
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(See votes contained in letter of Secretary Gilman to 
President Eliot.) 

The sum of $75,000 having been guaranteed the Associa- 
tion through your committee, it was offered last spring to the 
board of managers of the Annex, in an official letter from 
the President of the Association, in the following terms 
(which are the same terms upon which the money was 
promised) : That the sum of $75,000 should be paid to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College if they would take 
charge of the instruction of the students of the Annex, and 
grant them the academic degrees. The Annex board and 
the President and Fellows of the College then entered upon 
the negotiations that have resulted in the proposed establish- 
ment of “ Radcliffe College ” in the manner above described. 
As this college does not satisfy the conditions of the sub- 
scription, it became the duty of your committee, acting as 
trustees of the sum promised, to notify the donors that their 
gifts reverted to them. 

At the same time your committee considered it desirable 
to hold the money, if possible, for the general purpose for 
which it was pledged; namely, to secure advanced education 
for women at Harvard. They therefore proposed that, with 
the consent of the donors, the fund should be offered to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, to be administered 
by them as fellowships for women engaged in graduate work. 
The fact that the holders of these fellowships had been ap- 
proved by the committee on fellowships of the university 
would be not only a valuable testimony to their own ability, 
but the proficiency required to obtain these fellowships would 
raise the standard of all women’s colleges, as the Harvard en- 
trance examinations have raised the standard of girls’ schools. 

It was ascertained that the President and Fellows would be 
unable to administer fellowships for either men or women 
who were not graduate or undergraduate students of the uni- 
versity, and that the managers of the Annex considered that 
the proposal in itself would be prejudicial to the interests of 
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“ Radcliffe College.” The project was therefore given up. 
Your committee then passed the following resolution, copies 
of which have been sent to the subscribers to the Annex 
Fund and to the President of the Harvard Annex, to be laid 
before the board of managers. 

“ As it has not been possible to secure the purposes declared 
in the paper presented to the subscribers last year, in the form 
therein proposed, the money and pledges then given can no 
longer be claimed by the Woman’s Education Association.” 

“The committee in charge of this fund hopes, however, 
that the subscribers will still feel willing to hold their sub- 
scriptions intact until Jan. 1, 1895, when the charter of 
Radcliffe College shall have been considered by the Legisla- 
ture, and it can be better decided in what way graduate 
work for women can most wisely be promoted.” 

Although $75,000 was guaranteed for the Annex Fund, 
the amount collected is $66,793.60; $14,528.60 have been 
paid, on which the interest to December 1 was $260.56; 
$52,265 was promised. ! 

In reply to the circular of the committee up to the date of 
this meeting $130 has been paid by order of the subscribers 
to Radcliffe College ; $6,750 has been taken back by the 
donors; $13,735 has been left in the hands of the treasurer 
of the committee. The expense of collecting the money, as 
was reported at the last meeting, was $15; the expense of 
the change of plan is, for printing, $5.50; for postage and 
stationery, $2; making a total of $22.50. 

Whatever those most interested in Radcliffe College may 
hope to gain in their proposed connection with Harvard 
University, your committee consider it their duty to state 
briefly why Radcliffe College, as described in the official 
votes quoted above, fails to fulfil the conditions upon which 
the association raised and offered its fund. 

First. — The President and Fellows do not undertake the 
charge of the endowment fund or of any other fund of Rad- 
cliffe College. 
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Second. — They do not undertake to appoint any instruc- 
tors or courses of instruction, examinations or examiners. 

Third. — They do not grant to its students the Harvard 
degrees. Their only connection with the separate corpora- 
tion of “ Radcliffe College” is as a board of visitors (whose 
functions may be abandoned at any time with notice), with a 
veto on the appointment of any instructor whom they think 
unfit, but with no other defined power whatsoever. 

It is true that the B.A. degree of “ Radcliffe College” is 
to be signed by the President of the university and to be 
sealed with the university seal, but such a degree cannot be 
considered as equivalent to the Harvard B.A. degree. 
“ Radcliffe College” is not a school of the university; if it 
were, the President of the university would be president, 
ex officio, of its faculty, and its degrees would have a very 
different significance. 

* Radcliffe College,” with an endowment of less than three 
hundred thousand dollars, cannot afford distinguished in- 
structors, many courses of study for undergraduates, or ade- 
quate provision for graduate work. These difficulties are 
greatly lessened by the neighborhood of “ Radcliffe College” 
to Harvard and by the generosity of the Harvard professors, 
who repeat their courses with less expense to “ Radcliffe 
College ” than would be possible had they no other engage- 
ments ; but it is evident that this arrangement can be carried 
out only after the claims of the university upon their 
services have been fulfilled. 

The laboratories of Harvard under the present arrange- 
ment are not opened to Radcliffe students, and their own 
laboratories must long remain inadequate. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ASUMM Baye 32° 7 


Report of the Committee on Collegiate Administration presented to the Association by the 
Chairman, Miss Florence M. Cushing, Oct. 27, 1894. 


Ir is now thirteen years since the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was 
organized. During this time the changes in college requirements and in the 
administration necessary to fulfil these requirements have been manifold. 
Conditions which were entirely admissible in a college of first rank of our cen- 
tennial decade would, if existing to-day, remand it to the third or fourth grade. 
The movement towards a better adjustment of educational values has advanced 
at a rapid pace. It is true that chaos has been a resultant in some directions, 
but it is not the chaos of dissolution, rather that of reconstruction. Your 
Committee have watched with eager interest in the years since their appoint- 
ment the growth of these changes and their influence on the so-called higher 
education. It seems to them now that the time has come when this Association, 
as an Association, should, in some pronounced way, take formal recognition of 
these developments in their relation not only to the status of our American 
colleges and universities, but also to that of our own organization. 

Let us be more definite. No one can look over the file for 1894 of the fifteen 
colleges and universities in the list of corporate membership and compare it 
with that of eight years ago, without being forcibly struck with the increasing 
demand which must be made for added endowments in order to render ade- 
quate, in any sense, the work as now outlined. ‘This is said with all due regard 
to the varied ways in which the printed page can mislead and even falsify. But 
let us take a simpler illustration of change, which can be more readily noted. 
In the year 1885, five out of the thirteen institutions in the Association — more 
than thirty-three per cent — had regularly organized preparatory schools or 
sub-freshman departments closely affiliated with them. To-day the ratio is 
1:15 —less than seven per cent. ‘That any college could publicly declare 
that positive advantages would result from such a union, seems hardly credible 
to-day. Yet there are not a few among us who can recall the persistency with 
which this view was advanced and maintained. ‘To-day public opinion is settled 
on this point. Even in the sparsely settled districts of the south and far west, 
no institution bearing the name of college would attempt to justify its prepara- 
tory department on other grounds than that of necessity; in the older and 
more populous sections, the fact of any connection whatsoever with a prepara- 
tory department bespeaks directly either poverty of income and endowment, 
strong sectarian influence, or deplorable lack of collegiate growth. This may be 
considered, possibly, the most palpable change in the policy and administra- 
tion of our colleges, but there are others of equal if not greater significance 
in their bearing on the future ideal of college and university work. 
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Looking over the whole field, with reference to the Association itself, a 
condition of affairs has been forced upon the notice of your Committee to which 
they would ask the attention of its members. It is in relation to the change 
of base which has gradually taken place within the Association itself with regard 
to the relations of corporate and individual membership. While the former 
has always been the basis of the latter (every alumna of a college admitted to 
corporate membership being eligible as an individual member), it must be 
clearly seen that the relative importance of the two lists of membership has 
been constantly changing. In the days when the Association numbered sixty- 
six members, individual membership was a question of prime importance, far 
greater than when the roll, as at present, numbers more than eighteen hundred. 
Combat the fact as we may, strive as hard as we may properly to adjust this 
relation, according to the plan originally outlined, the Association must face a 
condition which seems even now to prevail and which surely will prevail in the 
future. The list of corporate membership will be taken, as in some instances 
it has already been taken, as representative of the practical working ideals of 
the Association along the lines of the higher education. In view of this, your 
Committee would urge that the Association should not allow a series of years to 
pass without making a careful and extended survey of the educational field, 
and noting what effect certain changes have had in modifying the conditions 
with which the Association may be called upon to deal. 

This survey is not entirely without precedent. The members will recall the 
report of a certain “Committee on a Basis of Membership,’— are port which 
dealt directly and indirectly with the difficult question of collegiate standards. 
It is five years since the report was printed and the edition was soon exhausted. 
Able and comprehensive as it was at the time, yet viewed in the light of the 
educational questions under “discussion to-day, it stands in need of revision. 
Its object was to outline a basis of membership in the Association, It presented 
two series of requirements for a collegiate standard, the first more or less 
determinate, the second, indeterminate and hence difficult to formulate. These 
taken together set forth, however, in no uncertain terms, the standard of the 
true college, as then conceived. Experience has shown, however, how difficult 
it is to make indeterminate requirements hold their just place in the public 
mind. For instance, if a college offers a certain number of elective courses in 
its curricula of study, it seems to be thought unnecessary to do more than note 
this fact. In connection with it, there is, generally speaking, no scrutiny as to 
the ability of the staff of instruction to maintain such courses in their integrity, 
no examination made of laboratory and library equipment and endowment, no 
information sought on the important question of the income annually at the 
disposal of the trustees for the purely educational work of the college in ques- 
tion. Examination such as this would remand to the background the work of 
some of our colleges in certain directions and would often bring to the front 
that of some of our smaller colleges which have outlined their educational work 
with a truer estimate of their ability to perform. Until the standards in the 
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educational world are applied with more sincerity and insight, it would seem as 
if the labors of the Association in this direction, however small its service may 
be, ought not to cease. 

It is of interest to notice, in this connection, the strong insistence which the 
widely studied Report of the Committee of Ten places upon the indeterminate 
features in requirements for admission to college. It bears directly upon the 
report of the Association above referred to, as a part of that report outlined 
with some definiteness certain requirements for admission. As examples of 
the way in which modern standards have come to be applied in the preparation 
o{ a student for college, note the following : — 

The Conference in English recommends that the test of ability to write Eng- 
lish be applied to a examination books on a// subjects as well as English. No 
student should be admitted to college who shows in his examinations in general 
that he is very deficient in ability to write English. 

The Conference in History urges the importance of testing the ability of a 
student by questions requiring thought and judgment rather than mere use of 
memory. 

The Conference in Latin recommends that the two-fold translation at sight 
should form a constant and increasing part of the examination and work of 
preparation. 


















In the light of such tests of preparation as these, how meaningless are the 
old stated requirements, “ English Grammar,” “ History of Greece and Rome,” 
“seven orations of Cicero,” “six books of the A‘neid.’”’ Yet just such dead 
formulz as these stand on record to-day as representative of the ideas of the 
Association in the work of preparation for college. It would seem as if the 
Association should carefully trace the influence of such study of the question 
of standards as has been given directly by the “Committee of Ten” and indi- 
rectly: by other committees having kindred aims. It will fail in its purpose, if it 
neglects such opportunities as are now offered to hold its work in line with the 
best thought and widest experience in this matter of fixing educational values. 
It is true that our Association has laid increasing emphasis on the requirements 
of the nature of those implied in such recommendations as the above, and which 
it has called “ indeterminate,”’ for want of a more exact term. It has reiterated 
them so often in its meetings and printed reports that the following formulz 
may have a wearily familiar sound : adequate equipment and endowment for the 
work undertaken; an able fersonne/ in the faculty; suitable specialization 
of their duties; a wise apportionment of the income and teaching force to the 
various departments of instruction; alertness in profiting by the advances in 
educational methods ; a fitting appreciation of the relation between the college 
and the community. All these considerations have been emphasized by the 
Association by every means in its power, as of prime importance in the adjust- 
ment of collegiate standards. But the apparent lack of appreciation of such 
requirements, not only in the community at large, but in the college community 
as well, should show that this work is only begun. 
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As a point of evidence of the lack of understanding of the true proportions 
which should prevail in the higher educational work, we have only to glance at 
many of the catalogues of our less well-endowed colleges, and note with what 
ease and assurance they offer the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is a mat- 
ter for congratulation that one of the colleges in the Association has, during the 
past year, rendered signal service in this work of determination of collegiate 
standards, by announcing aclearly defined position on the subject of graduate work 
leading to the higher degrees. Believing that the degree of A. M. should mark 
general, liberal culture, and should be distinct from the specific work leading to 
a Ph. D. degree, which should be reserved for the University proper, this college 
has ceased conferring this latter degree, and offers only the courses of graduate 
work leading to the A. M. degree, awarding this after the usual year of resi- 
dence. ‘This college is by no means one of small endowments, choosing this 
course under pressure of poverty ; nor does it fail to perform its part in stimu- 
lating its students towards the higher work, since fifty of its graduates in the 
last seven classes have been carrying on advanced work in universities in Swit- 
zerland, England, France, and America. 

As the result of such conditions and considerations as have been herein 
briefly outlined, your Committee has formulated the following definite recom- 
mendation which they offer to the Association for discussion : — 

That a Committee of five be appointed by the president and secretary whose 
duty it shall be: — 

First. To take under consideration the question of the adjustment of the 


Association to the changes and developments of the past five years in college 
and university work ; and 


Second. ‘Yo report the results of such consideration at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

This may be done by a careful survey of the work in the individual colleges 
of the Association and in others, carefully noting and analyzing progress (or 
retrogression if such there be), and drawing conclusions therefrom ; and bya 
detailed revision of the report of the ‘‘ Committee on a Basis of Membership,” 
modifying and adding to it in such ways as will bring its statements in harmony 
with the present trend in higher educational affairs. 

The Committee on Collegiate Administration realizes in full the perplexities 
and difficulties which must surround such a work as they have proposed. But 
if the obstacles to its successful completion prove insurmountable, the Associa- 
tion can at least take consolation from the familiar story of the old Scotch 
clergyman, who used to say to his congregation when he came to a difficult 
passage of Scripture: “ My friends, I do not understand what this means. Per- 
haps I never shall understand ; perhaps you never will. But I have found that 
there is but one rule for these problems and that is to look the difficulties 
squarely in the face, and pass on.” 


FLORENCE M. CusHiInc, Chairman. 
OCTOBER, 1894. 
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THE BABY’S MIND: A STUDY FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 


A paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae by Miss Milicent W. Shinn, 
Oct. 27, 1894. 


“Scientific child study”’ shows within a year or two some signs of becoming 
a popular fad, which should make our Association cautious about taking any 
part in it that is not very genuine in the quality of the work done, and very 
modest in names and assumptions. Let us remember that the study of children 
is no new invention. Plato has sundry most interesting remarks on children and 
suggestions about education. Dr. Eastman’s papers in St. Nicholas, describing 
his own early training, show how defined a system of education exists among 
the uncivilized Indian tribes; and any such system presupposes a good deal 
of unrecorded observation and unformulated theory. No one can doubt that 
the the great multitude of educational writings, from Comenius down, most of them 
by teachers, are based in the main on real experience with children. As well 
doubt that shepherds in all ages have had a large first-hand knowledge of sheep 
and their ways, within such range of sheep life as is interesting from a shep- 
herd’s point of view. I need not remind any one that the systems of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, which for a century have profoundly influenced educational thought, 
(ot were in the outset based on very close and original observation of children. 
by a Transcripts from experience — reports of cases, so to speak, like those of the 
ip,” medical journals — have for years been common enough in school journals. 
The enormous literature for children now poured forth would not profit writers 
and publishers if they did not understand child nature pretty well, as far as its 
sties tastes are concerned. 
But In the part of this literature that is not only for children, but about them, 
ela one may find every now and then an exceedingly faithful study, unmistak- 
oul ably from life. The observation, for instance, that went into the “Little 
cult Prudy books” would have set up half a dozen scientific papers in these days. 
Per- More liable to glamours of memory, but more penetrating, are the subjective 
that studies of childhood in autobiography, fiction, and poetry, such as Miss Mar- 
ties tineau’s recollections of her childhood, George Eliot’s “Maggie Tulliver,” or 
Stevenson’s child-poetry. And to imagine that sensible mothers hitherto have 
been trying to bring up their children by accident and instinct, or to doubt that 
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they have all along observed, reasoned on their observations, and tested them 
in practice, with the greatest care and often with profound insight and notable 
success, is to be grossly ignorant of sensible mothers. 

A new science must not be too arrogant as against an old empiricism. It has 
happened not once nor twice that the knowledge of the shepherd or hunter was 
right against the opinion of the zoologist. And there are several things about 
babies as to which I, personally, shall believe my mother and grandmother until 
the scientific men who contradict them, produce more conclusive evidence than 
they have yet done. 

I am not in the least undervaluing science as compared to common observa- 
tion. The mass of mingled insight and superstition, unrecorded, unsifted, un- 
related to other knowledge, that now constitutes our child-lore, is primitive 
indeed compared with the understanding of childhood that we look to science 
to give us in the end. The woodsman’s knowledge of animal life had ages the 
start of the biologists, but it perished with each generation except as it could be 
meagrely transmitted by word of mouth; it circled in its small round, mainly a 
matter of meat to eat and hides to wear, utterly incapable of the infinite achieve- 
ments of science. The barefoot boy may have possessed this or that item about 
birds before the ornithologist discovered it, but he did not know the signifi- 
cance of his own fact, nor its relation to other facts—a kind of knowledge in- 
comparably greater than that of the fact itself; for lack of which the same 
barefoot boy firmly believes in the equine origin of the “ horse-hair snake.”’ 

Every science has to go back and un-say its conclusions sometimes ; to dis- 


prove itself in favor of the plain empiric common sense that refused to believe it ; 
but this does not at all shake our faith in the general validity of science as 
against our own crude impressions. Some of us remember very well when a 
learned physician gave the weight of his authority, on what seemed to him 
sufficient evidence, to views about the effect of study upon the health of girls, 
that we refused to accept “simply because,” as some one said in print at the 
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time, “we knew better,” and a little farther evidence proved us quite right. We 
do not distrust medical science because of such a thing. Before the well- 
attested final conclusions of science, common sense, the evidence of our own 
eyes, everything, must go down; the presumption is almost always in favor even 
of its tentative conclusions ; but we shall show a shallow sense of the patience 
of science and the seriousness of its task if we are too ready to think all the 
wisdom of the past on any subject is superseded as soon as a few scientific 
papers have been written about it. 

Now I say all this, because 1 am a little reluctant to hear quite so much said 
about the “ new science of child study.” I do not think there exists any such 
science. ‘There exists a small body of recent studies of children, most of them 
by university men, which are scientific in method, —that is, they rest on the 
observation and record of facts to be compared and reasoned on ; and they use 
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scrupulous exactness and impartiality. ‘They have created an extraordinary 
impression, and are undoubtedly opening up, if not a new science, at least a 
new tract of transcendent importance in several of the old sciences, — anthro- 
pology, physiology, psychology, — as well as foreshadowing important revisions 
in methods of education. 

They sketch out a vaguely bounded, unordered subject or group of subjects, 
about which, as yet, no full text-book or popular summary exists in English, 
and within which but the most rudimentary attempt at classifying topics, or 
dividing up the field has been made. ‘The separate studies range discon- 
nectedly over all parts of the field, from the prehensile power of new-born 
babies’ hands to the religious experiences of adolescence. Brief papers in jour- 
nals, or pamphlets, often university studies, make up a great deal of the printed 
material ; and these are increasing so rapidly that it is said the last year has 
almost doubled the number. I counted five in the monthlies for October, in a 
single city library. And no less than three important books are just coming 
out in English: one a translation of Compayreé’s “Evolution Intellectuelle et 
Morale de |’Enfant” (the translation, by the way, is made by a member of the 
A. C. A., Miss Mary Wilson, now a graduate student in California University) ; 
another by Prof. Sully, of the University of London, now appearing in a series 
of papers in the “ Popular Science Monthly”; and the third, “The Mental 
Development of the Child and the Race,” by Prof. J. M. Baldwin, of Princeton. 

The first attempt at classification of these studies was made by President G. 
Stanley Hall in the “ Forum,” lately. He points out, that they fall naturally into 
four classes: studies of the prenatal period, belonging to the recognized science 
of embryology ; of the unfolding of human faculty, or psychogenesis, that marks 
the earliest years; of later childhood, the period of school education, for the 
science of which President Hall offers Dr. Chrisman’s suggestion of the 
name paidology, and of adolescence. Dr. Chrisman himself urges the use of 
the term paidology for all studies of children, which he would thus formally 
recognize as a science. Prof. Scripture, on the other hand, objects to using 
Greek terminology at all, and thinks that we need no better terms than “ Obser- 
vations of infants,” “of children,” and “of youths.” It is not a matter on 
which we need be concerned to take sides ; certainly, it is desirable to avoid all 
possible pedantry, and by the time names are needed, they generally come 
without being sought. : 

In one particular, however, Dr. Hall’s suggested nomenclature offers a real 
advantage. The term psychogenesis, already used by Preyer for the purpose, 
expresses very correctly the characteristic trait of the first years of childhood, 
and would usefully emphasize the distinction that really exists between this 
period and the next, — a distinction quite epochal and important for observers 
to realize, since the methods of study have to be correspondingly different. In 
studies of children under school age, a biographical record of one child, ex- 
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tending over aconsiderable time, seems to be more instructive than a comparison 
of parallel traits as they exist at the same time in many children. ‘The use of 
a syllabus, to draw out observations for statistical comparison, was found well- 
nigh futile by the Association of Collegiate Alumnz Committee and others ; 
but, it has proved efficient in studies of school children. 

In fact, in the case of the young child, we are observing processes rather 
than traits,—the coming into existence of the faculties that later we shall 
see him using. ‘The evolution of the mind can be seen going on in a very 
rapid and comprehensible way, so that a biographical record gives us a singularly 
clear revelation of the progressive movement, the drama, the procession of cause 
and effect, the “labor working to an end,” that gives the charm to all evolution- 
ary studies; the older child is not thus visibly developing at every moment. 
Again, the record of a single child is truly typical as long as he is coming into 
possession of the elementary race faculties ; later, individual and family pecu- 
liarities come out, reticences and pretences appear, and a wider comparison of 
children is needed to enable the student to disentangle that which is significant 
and typical from that which is accidental and personal. ‘The conditions of 
the young child, moreover, favor the biographical method, and those of the 
older child the comparative and statistical. Babies are scattered about in their 
separate nurseries, and each one is watched with a peculiarly individual atten- 
tion. School organization, on the other hand, supplies a very convenient means 
of gathering, with the aid of the teaching force, a large number of observations 
for statistical comparison. So we find as the most important contribution to 
the study of psychogenesis, Prof. Preyer’s biography of his baby boy, while 
practically all studies of children of school age are statistical. Such are Dr. 
Hall’s studies of The Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School, and 
Children’s Lies; Prof. Barnes’s of Children’s Drawings, Children’s Fears, 
The Theological Life of California Children, etc. ; Prof. Brown’s of Children’s 
Interests; Prof. Scripture’s psychological investigations in the New Haven 
Schools. ‘The only important exceptions that I recall are President Hall’s 
“The Story of a Sandpile,” and Dr. Johnson’s “ Primitive Society among 
Boys.” 

No doubt biographies of individual children through school life would be very 
instructive, just as we Owe some of our best knowledge of adult psychology to 
biography ; we have, indeed, some neglected material of the sort (probably of 
morbid types, but well worth study) in the now obsolete Sunday-school memoirs 
of children. But the difficulty of making such a biography, with frankness and 
insight, without breaches of childish confidence or danger to childish uncon- 
sciousness, with discrimination of the significant from the trivial, would be most 
formidable. In like manner, within the earlier period, a few people, chiefly 
physicians, have better opportunities to make comparative studies of a large 
number of children (such, for instance, as Demme’s statistics concerning the 
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age at which Swiss children learn to sit and walk, quoted by Preyer in “The 
Senses and the Will”), than a continuous study of one child. ‘Though they 
miss that most interesting element of progressive development of which I have 
spoken, such studies establish their special point with great decisiveness. On 
any phenomenon in which marked difference exists among babies, and question 
may arise as to which instance is typical, they are indispensable. But babies 
are so much more alike than older children that a wide statistical comparison is 
seldom really needed. If you are keeping a biography of a child from birth, 
you will notice, as time goes on, an increasing divergence from the biography of 
some other infant with which you may be comparing yours, — not a constant 
increase, for child development proceeds by jerks, but one more noticeable in 
each marked stage of the baby’s progress than in the preceding one. All 
babies learn to see in the same fashion and at about the same age; but they go 
about learning to walk with considerable differences of method, and the age at 
which they do it varies by months. 

If we call the psychogenetic period somewhere about six years in length, we 
shall be obliged to make a subdivision into two periods, each about three years 
in length. Our attention was called to this in a striking manner in the child- 
study section of the California Branch, by finding ourselves compelled to readjust 
our methods of observation as each child passed out of real babyhood. The 
family always notice the change and begin to say, “ Dear me, where has our 
baby gone, all of a sudden!” Preyer and Perez both limit their observations 
to the first three years. It is curious to note that Plato in “The Laws”’ sets 
down six years as the time of early childhood before formal education, and 
divides the period into two, of three years each: the first, that of real baby- 
hood ; the second, that of a sort of kindergarten education through plays and 
intercourse with playmates. ‘This anticipates exactly the divisions of time that 
Froebel made, in beginning kindergarten teaching at three and ending it at 
six. James Mill began his remarkable course of instruction when his boy was 
three years old. In our own child-study section, we found the transition 
beginning sooner, early in the third year; but this was apparently because the 
children observed had by that time acquired speech enough for all practical 
purposes; the one child that had not remained more babylike. 

Whatever may be the average age at which it takes place, the transition is 
very evident, somewhere in the third or fourth year. In keeping a biographical 
record, it becomes impossible to follow the growth of the child’s mind with the 
former fulness. The phenomena have become too complex, — you cannot 
possibly record all; while at the same time change is so much less rapid that 
the record is in danger of becoming an unmanageable mass of details of no 
great significance. The child’s life is less wholly under the observer’s eye; not 
only does he more and more have reticences and artifices, but he begins to enter 
into social relations; he has playmates, and his mother cannot disentangle 
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that which is his own in him from that which is theirs; she cannot trace the 
sources of his ideas. Hitherto the phenomena to be observed have been almost 
entirely those of the unfolding, by a sort of inner compulsion, of race powers. 
Sight, hearing and the other senses; the control of the muscles to the perfor- 
mance of the elementary human movements, — balancing the head and body, 
grasping, walking, running, kneeling, jumping; the power of speech; the 
possession of enough reason and memory and self-assertion to make the little 
thing seem an independent human being,— such are the main acquisitions. 
Whatever teaching is possible is an anticipation ; the education that is develop- 
ing the baby so fast comes partly from within, —he is drawing on ancestral 
supplies as the plumule draws on its cotyledons,— partly by a spontaneous 
absorption from his surroundings. Wise oversight can do very much to direct 
these processes to the baby’s best advantage, but more by securing them free 
play than by direct guidance or stimulation. But now we become aware of a 
change : the little mind proves to be in possession of those powers that we 
must instruct and train if we are to have the best intellectual results. Systems 
of education find material to work with. I call this the kindergarten period, 
not only because it has for a couple of generations been appropriated as their 
special field by Froebe] and his followers, but because at this age their obser- 
vations of child-nature, which I at least found scarcely at all verifiable in the 
earlier period, begin to come true. 

The kindergarten years are those least touched of all by the recent inquiries 
into child nature. ‘This is probably because the nursery biographies grow diffi- 
cult and their evolutionary interest less by the fourth year, while the educational 
interest of the period, which is very great, is in a sense forestalled by the kin- 
dergartners ; the ground has been given over to them, and their training has not 
tended to critical investigation. It is singular how destitute the whole prolific 
kindergarten literature is of definite statement of the doctrine or systematic 
reports of its workings. There is really great need of some clear, careful, and 
independent studies of the kindergarten ; but it seems doubtful if we shall get 
them from the kindergartners, or if they would very cordially co-operate with 
anyone in making them ; they are a little disposed, in the spirit of the famous 
incendiary of the Alexandrian library, to feel that if such investigations con- 
firmed Froebel’s views, they were unnecessary ; if they contradicted them they 
were wrong. It is much to be wished that college women, inspired with the 
spirit of impartial inquiry, and acquainted with the results of child study so far, 
should go into kindergarten work, and make a thorough scientific study of it. 
To do this really well would require a preparation by several years of pro- 
fessional study of pedagogics and psychology, —a course for a doctor’s degree 
would be best; and I do not see why some of our members who have natural 
fitness for it should not find here a splendid intellectual opportunity. ‘The 
kindergarten as a permanent profession might give larger intellectual opportuni- 
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ties to a highly trained woman whose circumstances made her independent of 
money reward, than the much longed for college chair; but it need not be 
made a permanent profession — indeed it might be made a stage on the way to 
a chair of pedagogics, for 1 have no doubt that the university would accept, as a 
doctor’s dissertation, a study of the kindergarten, made from actual service in it 
while studying for the degree. ‘To bring kindergarten and university together 
would be a great service to pedagogical science, and college women seem the 
right persons to do it. Froebel himself was a university man, but the kinder- 
garten has lost touch with university thought since then. 

Outside of the kindergarten, and on lines quite opposed to its theory, there 
has not been wanting educational experiment, but it has been conducted by 
individual parents, who have not given us reports of it; the accounts of Mill 
and Dr. Putnam-Jacobi are the only ones of consequence that I know. It 
would be a very good thing if any of our members who have conducted or are 
about to conduct the first education of their children according to definite 
theories of their own, would make public the results in some such form as Dr. 
Putnam-Jacobi’s “ A Study in Primary Education.” 

Turning now to the baby period, it is worth noticing that this is the only one 
that had no place in the great volume of unordered discussion of childhood 
that preceded systematic study, but that it has been of late years the most 
prolific in interest. This is doubtless one of the direct results of the Darwinian 
revolution. Froebel extended his interest to little babies, and his Mutter und 
Kose-Lieder are meant in large part for them ; but he knew very little about them, 
as any mother may see by trying to use his system of sense-training with a 
three-month baby. Dr. Tracy’s bibliography mentions only three or four titles 
that precede Darwin. Evolutionists from the first have attached the greatest 
importance to the primitive stage of every organism, and in particular the 
remarkable analogy that a young organism presents in growth to the former 
history of the species, was noticed with the intensest interest. As long as this 
interest centred about the evolution of the bodily organism, it was occupied 
mainly with questions of embryology ; but it was inevitable that sooner or later it 
would lead to careful studies of the evolution of mind, and therefore of infancy. 

It was inevitable, also, that the studies should almost immediately become 
blent with a pedagogic motive ; for the baby is too precious a thing to be studied 
without pausing at every step to consider what may be the practical value to 
his dear little individual self of any scientific fact, that we may discover about 
him. Preyer, who began his study with a purely physiological motive, makes the 
right management of the infant almost the chief topic of his latest book. I 
have sometimes found mothers unable to comprehend any other use in the 
study, to a degree that was both pathetic and amusing. In the beginning of the 
work of our child-study section in the California Branch, we found ourselves 
considerably confused at first, through failing to distinguish the three-fold pur- 
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pose of the notes we were trying to take, pedagogic, physiological, and psycho- 
logical. The college women, however, quickly caught the intellectual interest, 
and had no reluctance to follow up an inquiry for its purely scientific value. In 
the school studies of a later period, where the co-operation of school officers is 
required, I think it has always been found necessary to have a visible pedagogic 
purpose in the inquiry. 

I am myself disposed to think that it is best for us to put the practical bear- 
ing of our investigations of this earliest period a good deal in the background, 
and look in a purely intellectual spirit for facts. I say so, because in the first 
place, it seems to me, that an educated woman should be able to appreciate her 
baby with her mind as well as her heart and conscience ; to find in it a most 
satisfying field of intellectual interest. A woman’s intellectual life would no 
more be impeded by motherhood than a man’s by supporting his family, when 
he can do so by a learned calling, if she could take her children as her learned 
profession, her scientific research, her art. 

In the second place, I am doubtful of the immediate values of our results, 
educationally. I have no doubt that we shall ultimately find out a great deal 
about what is mentally good for babies, and shall get valuable incidental sug- 
gestions as we go along; but for the present, I should rather collect facts for 
their own sakes, and trust the baby’s brain to old-fashioned good sense and 
sympathetic instinct. Froebel says that he learned much of his method from 
the peasant mothers of Germany, and it may be that this was the very part of it 
that will prove to be most permanently valuable. I think that the educa- 
tion of very young children has been injured, and is now in some ways inferior 
to that of a generation ago, because mothers have allowed their own instinct to 
be overruled by what they have been told was sounder educational theory. It 
is every mother’s impulse, for instance, to be teaching her baby all sorts of little 
things as fast as she sees it can take them in without being fretted ; and she 
can gauge the limit of its power of healthy assimilation with great nicety. Now- 
adays, she usually withholds herself from carrying out this natural impulse, 
because some one has told her it is unscientific to teach her baby, and may 
injure its brain; and so the little things come to the beginning of primary edu- 
cation without habits of attention, ignorant and uninterested, and are put from 
the outset at a disadvantage that sometimes affects the whole school life. 

However it may be as to pedagogy, there can be no doubt of the immediate 
value of studies of the baby’s mind as a contribution to psychology ; and in this 
light it is, I think, more useful for us to regard them for the present. ‘The 
psychologist can never have a real understanding of the human faculties till he 
knows how they came fo be what they are. ‘There is not a great amount of 
accurate first-hand material for this purpose. ‘There is extant but a single 
continuous biography of the development of a child in the first three years, 
that of Preyer, though there are, especially in Germany, a number of partial 
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ones. We have an excellent handbook (Dr. Tracy’s), summarizing all results 
in baby-study thus far; and comparison and reasoning on material has fully 
kept up with its collection. 

Prof. Baldwin, the leading American investigator, does not believe that any 
one but a trained specialist can supply material of value to the study. “Of 
course,” he says, “ there are only two ways of studying a child, as of studying 
any other object — observation and experiment. But who can observe and who 
can experiment? Who can look through a telescope and ‘observe’ a new sat- 
ellite? Only a skilful astronomer. Who can hear a patient’s hesitating speech 
and ‘observe’ aphasia? Only a neurologist. Observation means the acutest 
exercise of the discriminating faculty of the scientific specialist. . . . Only the 
psychologist can ‘observe’ the child, and he must be so saturated with his 
information and his theories that the conduct of the child becomes instinct 
with meaning for mind and body. .. . This is just the difference between the 
mother and the psychologist — she has no theories; he has. She may bring up 
a family of a dozen and not be able to make a single trustworthy observation ; 
he may be able from one sound of one yearling to confirm theories of the 
neurologist and educator which are momentous for the future training and wel- 
fare of the child.” 

Dr. Hall, in mapping out a plan for work for the American Child Study 
Association, sets down as the “true and only method” that general observers 
can use without the supervision of an expert, that used by Mr. Russell of the 
Worcester Normal School, viz.: the noting down with great accuracy, without 
comment or interpretation, any suggestive or noticeable act or expression of 
a child ; such note-taking is primarily of use to the parent or teacher himself, 
in creating the habit of watching children and getting their point of view, and 
in inspiring desire for more special work ; but when large accumulations of the 
notes are put into the hands of a competent person, he can sift out some results 
valuable in themselves. 

‘There is no member of our Association who is not competent to contribute 
something by this method. And it is probable that through our organization 
of study sections with a central committee, we could have such notes sifted 
and utilized. Perhaps it is worth while to do it if nothing better can be done. 
We found in our San Francisco section that even fragmentary notes talked over 
in the section, and joined with readings on the subject, do open the eyes to 
child life far beyond the range covered by the actual notes. But the labor of 
gathering together and compiling is very large in proportion to the results, and 
the note-takers themselves do not find much satisfaction in them. College 
women should be able to do something better. The method that seems particu- 
larly suitable for them is that of which I have already spoken, — connected biog- 
raphy, continuous as to a single topic at least. In spite of Prof. Baldwin’s 
criticism, such work as this is encouraged and even asked for by some eminent 
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specialists. Prof. Preyer says in his latest book: “So far as I know, I am the 
only one who has carried through a series of observations upon a child, includ- 
ing almost every day from the beginning of his life until the end of the third 
year. I strongly advise the repetition of this labor, for it heightens the parent’s 
joy in the child, an’. furthers the knowledge of mental development, even 
when the observer is n.. « physiologist.” Prof. Sully also has warmly encour- 
aged work of the sort. 

There has been some discussion as to whether the father or mother is the 
proper person to carry on such a record, the mother’s maternal bias being bal- 
anced against the father’s masculine limitations in sympathy and insight con- 
cerning babies. I have been in the habit of saying that this difficulty obviously 
points to the maiden aunt as the proper person. ‘This has been, perhaps, a bit 
of special pleading on my part, but there is a good deal in it as a serious propo- 
sition; and maiden aunts should surely be available for the purpose in the 
Association. But as a inatter of fact, maternal bias does not prove a serious 
difficulty with educated women. In our California study section till this year 
all the members but myself were mothers; and though we began with much 
fear of the personal equation, we found that by putting herself in the outset on 
her guard, the observer could readily acquire a dispassionate attitude. As far as 
my observation goes, a mother is more to be trusted than a father in the matter 
of exact recording without interpretations; partly because a man is not as 
likely to think it worth while to take the pains to be very precise in details, — 
it seems to him fussy ; and partly because he is likely to have a confidence in 
his own memory and impressions, where a woman is more self-distrustful. ‘The 
attitude especially of waiting on the baby’s mind, so to speak, of letting him 
lead while you passively but observantly follow, seems to be very hard for a man 
to attain. 

While women, however, have proved unexpectedly candid and exact observers 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnz experiment, they have not showed 
persistence and fidelity in keeping records. Doubtless the difficulty of taking 
continuous notes is peculiarly great to a mother and wife, whose time is broken 
into by multitudinous small demands. It requires much resolution or a high 
degree of interest in the subject to overcome this obstacle ; and I know of no 
stimulus so pleasant and helpful as the common interest of two women in the 
record. ‘Two sisters watching together, one responsible for the record, the 
other suggesting and helping, give an ideal condition for the work ; it has some 
advantages over the joint interest of husband and wife. 

One thing more: the best record of the sort, made by the most intelligent 
woman, who is not a scientific specialist, has the limitations that Prof. Baldwin 
has very justly pointed out. Such an observer is related to really scientific 
work in the subject as the collector of specimens is to botany or zodlogy, 
or at best as the old-fashioned “naturalist” is to the modern specialist in 
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biology. And though the science of the infant mind is still in that early 
stage, now passed in biology, when there is demand for comparatively simple 
work in observing, it is not going to remain at that stage long. Not only are 
the several sciences of which it is a branch already highly developed and tend- 
ing to bring it up rapidly to their own level, but the great growth of graduate 
work in American universities, and the large number of young men in them 
looking eagerly for new chances of research, make it sure that abundance of 
trained workers will soon be in the field, —not to speak of those of other 
countries. 

Now what reason is there that women should not be among these? In our 
small army of college women there should surely be a few capable of coming to 
stand among the very first authorities on the subject, with as many years of as 
solid psychological or neurological work behind her as any man of her age will 
have. The way is open for the first step, in the graduate courses now unavail- 
able in biology and psychology. I do not know that much undergraduate 
knowledge of these sciences would be an advantage ; philology is of more value 
than either when it comes to a study of the origin of language in the young 
human being; and in general I should say that an all-around classical course, 
ncluding an elementary knowledge of laboratory methods, and a clear outline 
understanding of the evolutionary doctrine, would put one into the best mental 
attitude for taking up the advanced study. After the doctor’s degree, such a 
student would have to mark out her own way to a great extent; should the 
opportunity to follow up her work with all the advantages offered by a college 
chair never offer, it might yet be possible in some informal way to keep within 
reach of the aids and stimulus of a university. But the work could be done in 
connection with teaching of any sort, in married life under right conditions, or 
in the private study of a single woman of means. If women who are not 
obliged to earn money and who have the requisite education would sometimes 
refuse themselves to all the small and diverse demands on their time, and 
devote themselves without reward to some branch of scientific work that needs 
such service, and keep their work in it up to the highest standard, it might 
prove of more use than the scattering benefits they now confer on the world. 

It is to the younger women of the Association that such a choice lies open. 
The older ones, who have led the interest in the baby’s mind thus far, did not 
have the opportunity of graduate study when they left college ; and now they 
have become involved in too many duties and relations to be able to go back 
and get the needed basis of scientific knowledge. But in a field at once so 
fascinating to womanly instinct and so promising to intellectual ambition, it 
seems unlikely that young women should be lacking to do what some of us 
would be glad to go back a dozen years or so that we might do. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IDEAL IN EDUCATIONAL 
WORK—A PLEA FOR PURE SCHOLARSHIP. 


An Address given before the Association of Collegiate Alumna, by Harriet C. Brainard, 
Oct. 26, 1894. 


Ir is my privilege to address a body of women who have themselves 
enjoyed the advantages of college training, and who are associated together 
to promote the higher intellectual interests of women throughout our country ; 
to secure for the cause of education the highest possible results through 
their organization and co-operative efforts. In such acompany it would seem 
impossible to attribute too much importance to the relation of scholarship to 
human welfare, or to over-estimate the value of the labor in’which the great 
students of the world are engaged. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the influence of the student’s 
ideal upon his actual achievement in his chosen field of work, and in the 
light of this consideration to scrutinize the present value of woman’s scholar- 
ship, with the hope that some fruitful discussion may be provoked concern- 
ing the position to be occupied by women as original investigators and uni- 
versity instructors. As this discussion is one of present and vital interest to 
us, perhaps the most so of all, now it is settled beyond a peradventure that 
women can sustain the ordeal of university training, I make bold to believe 
that I shall be excused for disregarding the opportunity to embellish an argu- 
ment and that I shall be allowed to state my position with all possible direct- 
ness. There is a vital bond between the student who is engaged in 
searching for the law of life, and his fellow-man who is living, consciously or 
unconsciously, in accordance with that law. In conformity to this law of life, 
which may be conceived as one and inviolable, 2/ human beings are living 
in varying degrees of knowledge and ignorance. To do his share toward 
grasping and explaining some of the many manifestations of that law, and so 
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toward hastening the approach of a time when all things shall be known, and 
so the truth shall be known, is the noble privilege of the student and the 
vindication of his profession. To be a student, to be a scholar, is to be a 
servitor of truth. ‘To be a teacher of truth, to be of the class to whom truth 
is revealed, demands an unswerving and undivided interest in its pursuit. 
Nothing less than complete absorption in the pursuit itself identifies and 
unifies the individual with his subject, or fits him morally to be an interpreter 
of its eternal principles. 

True scholarship is a dynamic force, a force in motion, a progressive, 
diffusive, propelling force, —it is that or it is nothing. One of the errors 
of the past has been to look upon it as a static condition, beginning and 
ending in the individual, and it is this erroneous conception which has led 
to a constant reiteration of the natural but disastrous question as to the utili- 
tarian value of scholarship for the student. 

When this consideration, that scholarship means a mere accumulation of 
knowledge on the part of the individual without reference to its value to the 
world, has become fairly established in the student’s mind as a criterion and 
his energies have been directed toward obtaining for himself the particular 
kind of erudition that he thinks will benefit his own personality, his service 
to the cause of truth becomes limited and partial. His labors are selfish and 
only accidentally productive of good to the world. 

Education, even in the broad general sense in which it is applied to all 
ranks and conditions of men, is no term to conjure with, although it is often 
used as if it were. It is prayed for and striven after as a corrective measure 
by the philanthropists of the world, not because it will be of use to individual 
members of society in advancing their personal interests, without reference 
to the fundamental improvement of social conditions ; but it is rather desired 
because it is believed that widespread education will be the means of in- 
creasing the general understanding of truth in its relation to the principles of 
community life. It is the “ruth that is to be taught from our schoolhouses 
all over the land; not how our young men and women may better their own 
condition in life, but what the true conditions are and how it is possible to 
live in harmony with them. Anything short of this as an ideal would make 
education the ignis fatuus of the philanthropist instead of his guiding star. 
That there are lamentably few by whom this ideal is understood and cherished 
cannot be denied ; but the great workers to whose untiring efforts the con- 
tinued increase in facilities is due, the minds which recognize in education 
the only possible corrective of social evils, have seized upon it as their ideal, 
and with it their efforts are indissolubly bound. 
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Whatever is true of the educational ideal of the general student must 
necessarily be true in a much larger sense of the student whose life is conse- 
crated to research. He, who, in the beautiful language of St. Beuve, strives 
“to discover some unequivocal truth or penetrate some eternal passion,” 
must first divest himself of selfishness and egotism. The ideal and the 
activity are inseparably bound together. In proportion as the scholar’s per- 
sonal aims and satisfactions array themselves as objects to be attained by the 
exercise of his energies, his work is circumscribed and its value diminished. 
Whether his desire be for remunerative occupation, for a high degree of 
culture, for the social surroundings of professional life, or for scholarly repu- 
tation, any one of these ends substituted for a disinterested absorption in the 
work itself restricts his powers and completely alters the character of his 
influence. It is no more possible to grasp and interpret the momentous 
teachings of history, the divine lessons of literature, or the inexorable laws 
of science with a mind concentrated on the relations of the effort to personal 
advantage than it is to write a great book, to paint a true picture, or compose 
a beautiful sonata with a vision of self in the foreground of consciousness. 
In truth the great philosopher is, in his expression, entirely at one with 
the great poet or the great artist, for the universality of their work and 
its moral value are directly proportionate to their joy and absorption in 
their activity. 

The absorption of the scholar in his work to the exclusion of selfish 
motives is, it is needless to say, not to be confounded with a condition of 
preoccupation which unfits him for unifying his powers with the world around 
him. The time has gone by for thinking of a scholar as a repository of in- 
formation which he cannot assimilate to the world’s needs. Not to be able 
to express truth is not to understand it ; not to recognize the truth as a part 
of the eternal order and to identify it with your own and with all other ener- 
gies is not to have felt its significance. The scholar like the poet must be 
enriched with the experiences of the past and strong in his prescience of the 
future, since all knowledge is part of a universal philosophy and Divine 
order is unlimited by time. 

It is, we suggest, precisely in this absorption of self in the activities of the 
scholar’s life that women fall short; in the healthy interest in work for its 
own sake which McKenzie calls “ the only genuine and self-persisting form of 
morality.” 

In the highest fields of educational work women have not taken the rank 
to be expected of them after a quarter of a century of equal or nearly equal 
opportunities with men. This is the fact with which the minds of those 
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interested in the subject at all are chiefly engaged to-day. What is its ex- 
planation? How shall the problem be solved? If there are not many women 
scholars of the first rank, to what is the circumstance due? Among the 
classes of college and university students no work has proved too difficult for 
women’s powers; no academic honors so inaccessible as not to have been 
fairly won by women. Professional ability of first-rate quality is too rare in 
any field to admit of its being neglected, wherever found. Why do not more 
women manifest this ability? Why are there not more names of women 
identified with scientific discoveries, or with great monographs and other 
efforts of scholarship ? 

It is the object of this paper to suggest that the difference between men 
and women in their aptitude for research work is a moral and not an intel- 
lectual difference ; a difference in the attitude of the individual toward the 
results to be obtained. 

Any influence, let me repeat, which makes a student’s interest reflect back- 
ward upon himself weakens his powers, perverts his energies, and makes his 
achievement incomplete and inadequate. Nothing short of vigorous enjoy- 
ment in the pursuit for its own sake is capable of bringing the student into 
that sacred proximity to truth which we call scholarship. 


Women are undeniably more personal, more emotional, more introspec- 
tive by nature than men, in their attitude toward all subjects; although this 


is by no means to say that there are no women in whom the emotional 
nature is not entirely overborne by a purely dispassionate scientific interest 
in a cause. But since freedom from egoism is one of the conditions de- 
manded for success in scholarship, it becomes a vital question to women 
whether their more personal attitude toward their work is a factor purely 
inherent in the nature of woman, or whether it is an accidental characteristic 
due to circumstances. Something of each of these influences has been at 
work in effecting the unexpected arrest which has been interposed to the 
progress of women along the higher paths of learning. 

A scholar of national reputation said to me, in talking on this subject: 
“You are undeniably right in your premise that the difference between the 
scholarship of men and women is a moral rather than an intellectual differ- 
ence. In the most severe tests of university work, I have found no differen- 
tiation in the intellectual powers of men and women, but the interests of 
women appear to be personal rather than universal. I doubt if they would 
change this fact if they could; and I doubt, too, if it would be desirable 
that they should if they would. The world would lose one of its elemental 
forces if the emotional nature of woman could in any way be subverted.” 
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Another dispassionate judge and one who is a friend to the highest in- 
tellectual advancement of women, said: “I find in women students too much 
personality on the side of self-consciousness, but too little on the side of 
original opinion; great capacity but not proportionate ability. Women 
scholars must shake off the thought of self from their ideal of the results 
towards which their energies are directed. In particular they must reject 
the thought of self-culture as the object for which they are striving, for this 
is the most alluring of all diversions from the main cause, to earnest women.” 
That culture comes with all high exercise of moral and intellectual powers is 
one of the satisfactions and rewards of living. ‘That it is obviously the result 
of disinterested absorption in a life of study and thought suggests to a super- 
ficial observer, desirous of this kind of gain for himself, that he should follow 
the life as a means to the end. But in proportion as culture is aimed at as 
the result to be gained, the work of the student is disintegrated, partial, 
incomplete. It lacks the substratum which unifies all labor in the cause of 
truth, and so is without great value for the world. Impersonal application to 
a chosen line of study on the other hand prepares the mind for creative 
thought ; and in the case of women, since it would yield thought from a 
somewhat different standpoint, it might produce results of especial signifi- 
cance. It seems, perhaps, strange, after all these years in which the moral 
nature of women has been extolled at the expense of her intellect, to claim 
that her failure to exercise the highest functions of scholarship, a failure 
which in the main must be frankly admitted, is due to the mora/ charac- 
teristics of woman-nature upon which there have hitherto been few aspersions, 
rather than to her unfortunate underweighted brain and her much disputed 
intellectual grasp. But it is largely determined that women can think if they 
will, and it is now only a question why they do not show a larger power in 
abstract thought, a strength proportionate to that which they have shown in 
character analyses in the production of artistic literature. Mrs. Browning 
touched upon the limitations inherent in the nature of women when she 
made Romney Leigh exclaim to Aurora, in pointing out the difficulties that 
beset a woman’s artistic career, “all is you and yours.” It is in fact quite 
possible that the opening of opportunities for advanced intellectual training 
was so long retarded for women because of the lack of thirst for knowledge 
in its relation to truth on the part of the women themselves. At least, it is 
probable that this is the case in Germany, where, perhaps, more than else- 
where, the individual scholar is immersed in the tide of national scholarship, 
and where the eternal womanly in the old acceptation, the emotional, 
sentient, plastic being, is exalted almost to Divinity. 
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COMPENSATION 


IN 


CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 


OF 


WOMEN WHO HAVE RECEIVED COLLEGE OR 
OTHER SPECIAL TRAINING. 











PREFATORY NOTE. 


The matter contained in this pamphlet has appeared in print as part of 
the Report on the Statistics of Labor for 1894, prepared by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Horace G. Wadlin, Chief, as Public 
Document No. 15 of that Commonwealth, the Bureau having co-operated 
with the Association of Collegiate Alumne in tabulating and analyzing 
the data collected by the Association, as explained upon pages three and 
four. As the present issue is printed from the stereotyped plates, the 
running titles forming the page heads have been retained, and this 
explanation will account for their phraseology. Since the original 
publication it has appeared that some statements in the text may be 
misleading, so far as they seem to imply that the statistics presented 


relate only to graduates of colleges for women. This was not the case. 


The statistics were derived from an Association composed of such gradu- 


ates, but their inquiries were not restricted in all cases to the Alumnz, and 
were intended to cover, as stated on page four, definite knowledge as to 
the extent of the inequality of women’s work and wages in callings which 
require a certain amount of training for their successful pursuit. The 
validity of the information is not, of course, affected, but it should be 
understood that not all of those whose answers are included in the tabu- 
lar statements, or whose opinions are quoted, are college graduates. 
In view of this explanation, also, it should be said that some of the state- 
ments made by employers are not to be held as restricted to college 
graduates, but as of general application. This may be inferred from the 
text, but is now especially pointed out to guard against any possible 
misconception. The experience of college women, and their opinions with 
respect to the matter under consideration, form the basis of the investiga- 
tion, and their Association afforded an efficient agency for muking the 
inquiry; but the group of women workers whose replies are tabulated 
includes those in employments which for the most part require training, 
but not, in all cases, college training. In other words, the subject of the 
compensation in certain occupations of graduates of colleges for women 
is included within the material used, but it is not restricted entirely to 
such women. For reasons which this note makes obvious, the word 
“college-bred,” in the ninth line from the bottom on page 12, should be 
omitted. 





- COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 


OF 


WOMEN WHO HAVE RECEIVED COLLEGE OR OTHER 
SPECIAL TRAINING. 


This Bureau in its 16th annual report, published in 1885, 
presented the results of an inquiry, conducted by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne, as to the effect of college training 
upon the health of women. This Association, whose member- 
ship is confined to graduates of colleges for women, has always 
manifested a keen interest in the welfare of those who have had 
the advantage of the higher training afforded by such institu- 
tions. This Bureau has frequently investigated the condition 
of women in mechanical employments, and our reports have 
presented full data as to the wages paid them, their hours of 
labor, and the general industrial conditions surrounding them. 
Not only have women entered such industries, but they are 
rapidly making their presence felt in the professions, and 
here, as in the factory and workshop, are coming into direct 
economic competition with men. The present Part is based 
upon an investigation conducted by a committee of the Alumnez 
for the purpose of obtaining data respecting the wages of 
women who have had the benefit of college training, and as to 
their position relatively to men who are their competitors in 
similar pursuits, and especially in pursuits wherein both men 
and women perform substantially the same work. 

The woman in industry who finds herself employed in the 
occupations which are open to men, and who very frequently 
performs identical work for a salary or for wages much below 
those paid her co-workers of the opposite sex, is naturally apt to 
inquire what reason, economic or other, justifies this inequality. 
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That the inequality exists is well known. To obtain, if 
possible, some definite knowledge as to its extent in callings 
which require a certain amount of training for their successful 
pursuit, and to secure some information as to its causes from 
women workers who were supposed to be not only vitally 
interested in the subject, but especially qualified, both by 
education and experience, to express an opinion, such mem- 
bers of the Association of Collegiate Alumne as were engaged 
in pursuits chiefly professional, technical, and mercantile, were 
invited, by its committee, to contribute facts and opinions 
based upon their experience. 

The investigation was conducted without bias, and in order 
that not only the woman employé, but the employer of women 
might be represented, a similar invitation was extended to 
representative employers. The schedules which were returned 
to the Association have been placed at the disposal of this 
Bureau, and we are glad to co-operate with the Association, in 
presenting the results of the inquiry, inasmuch as the impor- 
tance of the question renders all evidence upon it, no matter 
how incomplete, of considerable interest. While the returns 
secured by the committee were not numerous, they were 
nevertheless fairly representative, covering a considerable 
range of employment, and not confined to a single section of 
the country. 

The number of schedules for employés which were returned 
is 451; the number of employers’ schedules being 104. As 
regards the residence of the respondents, by States, 59 were 
from Massachusetts, 55 from Minnesota, 44 from Connecti- 
cut, 40 from Rhode Island, 61 from California, 90 from New 
York, 39 from Indiana, 14 from Illinois, and the remainder (153) 
from other States of the Union. Of the information supplied, 


TABLE I.— Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition. 
AT Homy 
OCCUPATIONS. 2S —- ——C 


Single | Married | Widowed | Totals 


| — 
| Actresses, ‘ 

Agents (advertising), 
| Agents (charity organizations), 
|; Amanuenses, . 

Artists, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that given by the employés is by far the most complete. This 
information as a whole, however, is only slightly statistical, 
being principally confined to statements or opinions bearing on 
the subject discussed. While it is to be regretted that all of 
the interrogatories contained in the schedules were not replied 
to, and while the omissions detract from the statistical fullness 
that would otherwise have been attained, the results are never- 
theless not without value, for as these opinions are based 
upon experience rather than theory, they may be considered as 
valid evidence, and a comparison of the statements made by 
employés with those made by employers will bring out the 
different phases of the subject from opposite stand-points. 
The opinions are, therefore, presented in extenso, the exact 
language of the respondents being preserved, with only such 
slight changes as were required to bring out the exact meaning, 
and with such omissions of irrelevant matter as were necessary 
to bring the statements within concise limits. No analysis of 
the remarks has been made, nor is any needed, as the state- 
ments themselves are sufficiently clear, and accurately reflect 
the opinions of those who have responded to the inquiries. 
Before entering upon the textual presentation, however, we 
present a series of tables embodying such statistics as were con- 
tained in the schedules. In general, these tables include the tabu- 
lated results obtained from those schedules only which contained 
information upon the points to which the tables relate. Thus, 
although 451 employés’ schedules were received, 14 of these 
contained nothing relating to residence or conjugal condition. 
The aggregate number of persons represented upon those points 
is, therefore, 437. In Table I., which follows, the respondents 
are classified as to occupations, with special reference to con- 
jugal condition, and as to whether residing at home or elsewhere : 


TABLE I.— Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition. 


ELSEWHERE 


AGGREGATES | 

| 

| l | 
Single Married | Widowed | Totals | 


Single | Married Widowed Totals 


| 

| 

| ——— — 
| | ; 

| 
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TABLE I. — Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition — Continued. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Assistants (National Herbarium), 


| Assistants (Woman’s Exchange), 


| Assistants (composing room), ° ° 


Single 


At HoME 


Married 





Assistant curators (National Herbarium), . 
Assistants (observatory), e e e . 


| Assistants (marking pronunciation dictionary), 


Assistant physicians, . . ° . ° . 
Assistants (postmaster), ° e e . 
Assistant registrars of employment bureaus, 
Assistant secretaries, . . ° . ° 


Astronomers, . ° ° ° e ° ° 


Astronomical computors and measurers, 
Bookkeepers, . ° ° ° ° e 


| Bookkeepers and cashiers, . . . 


Bookkeepers and collectors, . ° ° 
Bookkeepers and registrars, . . 


| Car recorders (coal and iron office), 


Cashiers, . e e ° ° ° 


| Clerks, . ° e e ° e 
| Clerks (record), . ° e 


Clerks (superintendent of schools), 


| Clerks (school department), . ° 
| Compositors, . ° ° e . 
| Compositors and proof readers, 


Copy preparers, . ° ° ° 


Draughtswomen, . ° ° ° 
| Employed in Bureau of Charities, 
| Examiners (bonds and mortgages), 


Forewomen (editorial department), 
Housewives (also literary work),. e 


| Insurance brokers, . ° e ° ° 


Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . 
Librarians and all kinds of library work, 
Managers, ° ° . ° ° ° 


| Managers (collection department), . 


Managers (telegraph), . . ° . 
Notaries public and stenotypists, . e 
Nurses and superintendents of nursing, . 
Proof readers, . ° ° . . ° ° 
Proof readers, stenographers, and typewriters, . 
Registrars, e e e e ° ° e 
Sales clerks, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Searchers of records, . ° e ° . 
Secretaries, . ° ° ° ° . . 
Solicitors (life insurance), . 
Stenographers, e ° ° 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and office work, 
Stenographers and secretaries, 





Widowed | Totals 
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TABLE I.— Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition — Continued. 
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TABLE I.— Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition — Concluded. 





AT Home 





OCCUPATIONS. 


Single Married Widowed | Totals 









































1 | Stenographers and typewriters, . . . . 13 - - 13 
2 | Stenography, teaching, and.literary and news- 
paper work, . ° . . ° . . é 1 ~ - 1 
3 Teachers (all kinds), . ° ° ° . ° 58 8 2 68 
4) Telegraph operators, . e ° ‘ ‘ ° 5 2 2 9 
5 | Telephone operators, . ° . ° ° ° - - - - 
6 | Type setters, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 12 1 ~ 13 
7 | Typewriters, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 3 - - 3 
~ 8 | Verifiers, . . e ° ‘i . ° ° ° 1 - ~ 1 
9 | Writers of advertisements, . ° ° ° ° - ~ 1 
10 | Writing advertisements and business letters, . 1 - - 1 
11 | Writing and revising patents, ° . . . - - - - 
12 | Water analysts, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 - = 1 
| Not given, ° e ° ° ° e e ° ~ 1 ~ 1 
ToTaLs, . . ° ‘ ° ° . ° 











This table requires no special explanation, it being plainly 
shown that the persons making returns were, single, 389; 
married, 28; and widowed, 20. The largest number of respon- 
dents in any single employment are teachers, who number in the 
aggregate 169. Next to these, librarians and persons engaged 
in library work are the most numerous, being 47 in number, 
followed by stenographers, who number 28, and nurses and 
superintendents of nursing, who number 22. The journalists, 
editors, reporters, etc., number 19, and 19 clerks, without 
specification as to the particular kind of clerical service, are 
. also included. The other respondents are distributed among 
the various occupations given in the table. 

F Table II. presents the ages of the respondents classified by 
periods of years. 





TABLE II.— Age Classification. 





AGE PERIODS. | Number | AGE PERIODS. | Number 
| 
Under 20 years, . ° . . 13 60 but under 70 years, . ° ‘ 2 
20 but under 25 years, . ° ° 83 | 70 but under 80 years, . ° . - 
25 but under 30 years, . . ° 119 80 years and over, . ° . ~ 
30 but under 40 years, . ° ° 111 Age not given, . ° e ° 78 


40 but under 50 years, 31 
50 but under 60 years, . ° ° 14 TorTaLs, . : . . : 451 
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TABLE I, — Occupations, Residence, and Conjugal Condition — Concluded. 
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The largest number of persons in any age period is 119, 
found in the period of 25 but under 30 years, while 111 
were 30 years of age but under 40 years. Altogether, of 
the 451 persons making returns, 13 were under 20 years 
of age, 83 were 20 but under 25, 119 were 25 but under 30, 
111 were 30 but under 40, 47 were over 40 years of age, while 
for 78 the ages were not given. 

The persons making returns were asked to state whether 
they had any remunerative occupation outside of their principal 
work, and whether they were occupied by domestic or other 
outside cares. They were also asked whether the wages 
derived from their occupation as stated was sufficient to supply 
their entire support. The replies to these questions, so far as 
received, are shown in Table III., which follows: 
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TABLE IIT. — Occupations and Means of Support. 


HAVE YOU ANY REMUNERATIVE OCCUPA- 
TION BESIDE YOUR MAIN WORK ? 


OCCUPATIONS. ; N t 
2 NO 
Yes | No | Answered 


| Totals 


~ 


| Actresses, tars Se 

Agents (advertising), . . 

Agents (charity organizations), 
Amanuenses, . e ° ° 

Artists, . ° ° ° ° . 
Assistants (composing room), . 
Assistants (National Herbarium), ° 
Assistants (Woman’s Exchange), e ° 


Hee 


Assistant curators (National Herbarium), . 
Assistants (observatory), . e ° ° ° 
Assistants (marking pronunciation dictionary), | 
Assistant physicians, . ° . ° . . | 
Assistants (postmaster), e ° . ° ° 
Assistant registrars of employment bureaus, 





Assistant secretaries, . ° ° ° ° 
Astronomers, . e ° e ° e . 
Astronomical computors and measurers, 
Bookkeepers, . ° . . ° . 


Pete 


Oo 


Bookkeepers and cashiers, . ° ° 
Bookkeepers and collectors, . e . 
Bookkeepers and registrars, . ° ° 

Car recorders (coal and iron office), 
Cashiers, . ° e é ° ° 

Clerks, . ° ° ° ° ° 

Clerks (record), . ° ‘ e 

Clerks (school department), . ° 

Clerks (superintendent of schools), 
Compositors, . ‘ e ° e 
Compositors and proof readers, . ° 
Copy preparers, . ° ° e ° 
Correspondence clerks and stenographers, . 
Draughtswomen, . e ° ° ° 
Employed in Bureau of Charities, . 
Examiners (bonds and mortgages), . 
Forewomen (editorial department), . 
Housewives (also literary work), e 
Insurance brokers,. ° ° e . 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . 
Librarians and all kinds of library work, 
Managers, ° ° . ° e . 
Managers (collection department), . 
Managers (telegraph), . ° . ° 
Notaries public and stenotypists, . 
Nurses and superintendents of nursing, . 
Proof readers, ° ° ° ° e ° 
Proof readers, stenographers, and typewriters, . 
Registrars, . . ° 

Sales clerks, . ° ° 

Searchers of records, 

Secretaries, . ° 
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TABLE III.— Occupations and Means of Support. 





ARE YOU OCCUPIED WITH DOMESTIC OR Do youR WAGES SUPPLY YOUR ENTIRE 
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TABLE III. — Occupations and Means of Support — Concluded. 





HAVE YOU ANY REMUNERATIVE OccCUPA- 
TION BESIDE YOUR MAIN WORK ? 
OCCUPATIONS. zs ee ae ; 


e Not . 
No Answered| Totals 


Solicitors (life insurance), 

Stenographers, ° ° ° 

Stenographers and bookkeepers, . 

Stenographers and office work, . 

Stenpgraphers and secretaries, 

Stenographers and typewriters, . ° 

Stenography, teaching, and literary and news- 
paper work, . 

Teachers (all kinds), 

Telegraph operators, 

Telephone operators, 

Type setters, . 


Iactk rf OND 


Typewriters, . 
Verifiers,. 





Water analysts, . . 
Writers of advertisements, e 
Writing advertisements and business letters, 
Writing and revising patents, 


Not given, ° ° . 








TOTALS, 

















Referring only to the line of totals in the foregoing table, it 
will be seen that 338 of the total number had some remunera- 
tive occupation besides their main work, while 74 had no other 
remunerative occupation. The question was not answered in 
39 instances. Out of the whole number, 117 report that they 
were occupied by domestic or other outside cares, while 289 
were not so occupied, 45 leaving the question unanswered. 
Of the whole number, 350, or 77.61 per cent, report that the 
wages were sufficient for their support. In 43 cases the wages 
were insufficient, while 58 left the question unanswered. Here 
then it is found that in a representative group of college-bred 
women, largely self-supporting and engaged in callings for 
which, in general, some special training is required, 74.94 per 
cent rely on remunerative occupations other than their principal 
employment, and that 25.94 per cent are occupied with domestic 
cares besides their main work. In both these points the bur- 
den of the woman is possibly greater than that of the man in 
similar occupations, or at least there appears to be a greater 
diversification of industrial force among these women than 
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TABLE III. — Occupations and Means of Support — Concluded. 





ARE YOU OCCUPIED WITH DOMESTIC OR Do youR WAGES SUPPLY YOUR ENTIRE 
OTHER OUTSIDE CARES ? SUPPORT ? 





. Not | , . Not 

wo Answered | Totals Yes No | Anawered | Totals 
1 - 

6 3 

















would be usually found in a corresponding group of men 
engaged in the same pursuits. 

Table IV. contains the replies, classified by occupations, to 
the following question: Are men employed, either at your place 
of occupation or elsewhere, to do substantially the same grade 
of work that you are doing? 


TaBLe IV.— Employment of Men in Same and Different Grades of 
Work. 





Same | Different Not 
OCCUPATIONS. Grade of Grade ‘ 


ar TOTALS 
Work | of Work | Stated 


_— mie 


Actresses, . ° ° e 
Agents (advertising), . e 
Agents (charity organizations), 
Amanuenses, . ° ° ° ° 
Artists, . ° ° ° 
Assistants (composing room), . 
Assistants (National Herbarium), 
Assistants (Woman’s Exchange), ° 
Assistant curators (National Herbarium), . 
Assistants (observatory), 
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TaBLe IV.— Employment of Men in Same and Different Grades of 
Work — Continued. 


























: ; Same Different Not : 
meee Cet | ai | Staten | Toms 
Assistants (marking pronunciation dictionary), ° 1 - - | 1 
Assistant physicians, . . ° ° . ° ° 1 ~ “9 1 
Assistants (postmaster), ° ° e e ° 2 - ~ 2 
Assistant registrars of employment bureaus, . oa - 4 1 - | 1 
Assistant secretaries, . ° e ° ° ae 1 - | 1 
Astronomers, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1 - | 1 
Astronomical computors and measurers, . . . 1 = 1 
Bookkeepers, . ° ° - ‘ ° ° ° é 6 4 - | 10 
Bookkeepers and cashiers, . ° ° ° ° ° 1 2 = 3 
Bookkeepers and collectors, ° ° ° . ° 1 - 1 
Bookkeepers and registrars, ‘ ° ° ° ° - ~ 1 1 
Car recorders (coal and iron offices), . ° ° ° 1 - ~ 1 
Cashiers, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 - - 1 
Clerks, . ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 12 5 2 19 
Clerks (record), . ° ° ‘ ° e ° e - 1 - | 1 
Clerks (school department), ° e ° ° ° - 1 - 1 
Clerks (superintendents of schools), . ° ‘ ° - 1 ~ 1 
Compositors,. . . ° :) ° ° 2 - 2 
Compositors and proof readers, . ° . ° ° ~ 1 ~ 1 
Copy preparers, . ° ° . ° ° ° ° ~ - a 7 1 
Correspondence clerks and stenographers, ° ° - - 2 1 
Draughtswomen, . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 - - 1 
Employed in Bureau of Charities, . ° 1 - - | 1 
Examiners (bonds and mortgages), . e e ° 1 ~ - 1 
Forewomen (editorial department), . ; ° ° - - 1 
Housewives (also literary work), e ° ° ° 1 ~ - 1 
Insurance brokers, ° ° e ° ° . ° 1 - 1 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . ° e ° 17 3 ~ 20 
Librarians and all kinds of library work, . ° e 27 19 4 50 
Managers, ° e ° . e ° ° ° e - 1 - 1 
Managers (collection department), . . ° . 1 - - 1 
Managers (telegraph), . . ° ° ° ° ° 1 - ~ 1 
Notaries public and stenotypists, ° . e . ~ - 1 1 
Nurses and superintendents of nursing, . . . 10 9 4 23 
Proof readers, Pat ee tat a hy ak 3 2 - | 5 
Proof readers, stenographers, and typewriters, ° ~ 1 ool 1 











TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupations. 





CLASSIFIED MONTHLY 





SALARIES 
OCCUPATIONS. 25 
Under but under 
$25 


$50 





Agents (advertising), . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ~ 
Agents (charity organizations), ° ° . . 
Amanuenses, ° . ° . . . . . 
Artists, . ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° 


} 
Actresses, . ° ° ° ° ° . ° : ° ° ° ~ | ~ 


or CO DS 
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TABLE IV. — Employment of Men in Same and Different Grades of 
Work — Concluded. 

















oF " Same Different Not if 
OCCUPATIONS, eo —— Stated TOTALS 
Registrars, . ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° ~ 1 - 1 
Sales clerks, « ° e ° ° e ° e ° ~ 1 - 1 
Searchers of records, . ° ° ° . ° ° 1 - - 1 
Secretaries, . ° ° ° e e ° . 2 - - 2 
Solicitors (life insurance), . ° ° ° ° ° 1 - - 1 
Stenographers, . S ie hl” Re aa 10 15 3 28 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, . ° . ° 5 1 = 6 
Stenographers aud office work, . ° ° ° “a ~ 2 
Stenographers and secretaries, . ° ° ° | 1 - ~ 1 
Stenographers and typewriters, . ° ° ° ° 6 10 3 19 
Stenography, teaching, and literary and newspaper | 
work, . . . . . . . . . . 1 - - 1 
Teachers (all kinds), . ° ° ° . ° . 121 24 28 173 
Telegraph operators, . ° ° e ° ° ° 13 2 - 15 
Telephone operators, . ° ° ° ° e 1 - - 1 
Type setters, . ° ° ° . ° ° . . 14 1 ~ 15 
Typemtem,. -»« «© 2©«© «6 © © « * 2 1 - 3 
Verifiers, . ‘ ° . ° ° ° ° ° - 1 - 1 
Water analysts, . e ° ° ° ° ° a7 1 - 1 
Writers of advertisements, . ° ° ° ° ° - ~ 1 
Writing advertisements and business letters, . ° 1 - ~ 1 
Writing and revising patents, . . ° e . - 1 1 
Notgiven, . ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° - - 3 3 
TOTALS, . ° ° ° ° . ° . ° 281 | 118 52 451 

















By scanning the totals of this table, it will be seen that, while 
52 left the question unanswered, 281 report that men are em- 
ployed upon the same kind of work, and 118 report that their 
work differs from that of men. 

Table V. presents classified monthly salaries for the persons 
making returns in the different occupations. 


TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupation. 








CLASSIFIED MONTHLY SALARIES 
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TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupations — Continued. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Assistants (composing room), . ° ° 
Assistants (National Herbarium), . ° 
Assistants (Woman’s Exchange), . ° 


| Assistant curators (National Herbarium), 


Assistants (observatory), . . .~ 


Assistants (marking pronunciation dictionary), 


Assistant physicians, . ° . . ° 
Assistants (postmaster), . ° ° . 


Assistant registrars of employment bureaus, . 


Assistant secretaries, . . . e ° 
Astronomers, ° ° . ° ° ° 
Astronomicai computors and measurers, . 
Bookkeepers, ° ° . ° ° 

Bookkeepers and cashiers, ° ° ° 
Bookkeepers and collectors, . ° . 
Bookkeepers and registrars, . . ° 
Car recorders (coal and iron offices), e 
Cashiers, ° . ° . ° ° ° 


| Clerks, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Clerks (record), . . ° ° . ° 
Clerks (school department), ° e e 


Clerks (superintendents of schools), ° 
Compositors, ° ° . . . ° 
Compositors and proof readers, ° . 


Copy preparers, . . . . . 
Correspondence clerks and stenographers, 
Draughtswomen, . ° ° ° ° ° 
Employed in Bureau of Charities, . ° 
Examiners (bonds and mortgages), . ° 
Forewomen (editorial department),. e 
Housewives (also literary work), . ° 
Insurance brokers, . ° e ° . 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . ° 
Librarians and all kinds of library work, 
Managers, . ° ° ° ° . ° 
Managers (collection department), . ° 
Managers (telegraph), . . ° . 
Notaries public and stenotypists, . 
Nurses and superintendents of nursing, . 
Proof readers, . ° ° ° e ° 


Proof readers, stenographers, and typewriters, 


Registrars, . ° ° . . . . 
Sales clerks,. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Searchers of records, . e e . ° 
Secretaries, . ° ° ° e ° e 
Solicitors (life insurance),. e e e 
Stenographers, . ‘ e ° e ° 


| Stenographers and bookkeepers, » * 


Stenographers and office work, . ° . 
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TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupations — Continued. 








CLASSIFIED MONTHLY SALARIES 
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TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupations — Concluded. 











| CLASSIFIED MONTHLY 
SALARIES 
OCCUPATIONS. y 
“ae inane 
— | of 

1 | Stenographers and secretaries, . ° ° ° . ° e ° - - 
2 Stenographers and typewriters, ° ° ° ° . ° e | 1 2 
3 | Stenography, teaching, and literary and newspaper work, . | - - 
4| Teachers (allkinds),. . «© «© «© «© e+ « «© «| - | 2% 
& | Telegraph operators,. . © «© © © «© © e« ef ~ 5 
6 Telephone operators;. +.» + «+ © © © «© © -« ~ 1 
7 | Type setters, ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 + 
8 | Typewriters, . ° . ° . . ° ° ° . | ~ 2 
9 | Verifiers, . ° ° e ° ° ° ° e . ° .| - 1 
10 | Water analysts, . ° ° . ° ° . . ° ° . - - 
1l | Writers of advertisements, . ‘ ° ° ° ° e e ° - - 
12 | Writing advertisements and business letters, . ° . ° o | - - 
13 | Writing and revising patents, . ° ° ° ° ° ° e | - = 
14 | Not given, . e e ° e ° e ° ° ° ° e = | 1 
15 | TOTALS, . ° e ° e ° ° e . ° ° + 6 } 88 











Of the whole number, six were paid less than $25 per month ; 
88, $25 but under $50; 144, the largest number found in any 
wage class, $50 but under $75; 88, $75 but under $100; 73, 
$100 but under $200; two, $200 but under $300, while two 
were paid a salary in excess of $300 per month; 48 did not 
answer. 

The statistical tables we have so far presented are valuable, 
apart from the information they contain, as indicating the 


TABLE VI. — Comparative Pay of Men and Women for the Same Grade 
of Work. 





More Same Less | Not 














OccUPATIONS. Pay Pay Pay | Stated TorTAaLs 
Actresses, . . ° e ° ° e ° ° S | = - | - 1 
Agents (advertising), ° ° ° ° . - ~ - 1 
Agents (charity organizations), ‘ 1| - - | - 1 
Amanuenses, . ° ° ‘ . - e 4 1 1 
Artists, . . ° ° ° . . 1 - 1 3 
Assistants (composing room),. . +. «.« « - 1 - ~ 1 
Assistants (National Herbarium), . ° ° ° ~ - - | 1 S 
Assistants (Woman’s Exchange), .  . ‘ ° - - - | 1 1 
Assistant curators (National Herbarium), . . = - = | 1 1 
Assistants (observatory), . ° ° ° ° ° ~ 1 - | - 1 
Assistants (marking pronunciation dictionary), . ~ 1 - - 1 
Assistant physicians,. . . «.« «© « « ~ 1 - | - | 1 
Assistants (postmaster), . . ‘ —— . 1 1 1 - 2 
Assistant registrars of employment bureaus, . ° 1 - ~ 1 
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TABLE V.— Classified Monthly Salaries by Occupations — Concluded. 








CLASSIFIED MONTHLY SALARIES 





























5 75 100 200 y 
aa ae wn under i on ie =. ei TOTALS 
875 #100 8200 8300 
- 1 - - - - 1 1 
8 1 1 - - 6 19 2 
- - 1 = - 1 3 
ed 42 29 1 1 12 173 4 
7 1 - ~ - 2 15 5 
- - - - 2 6 
1 3 8 - - 3 15 7 
- - 1 - - - 3 8 
- - - - ~ - 1 9 
- 1 - - - ~ 1 10 
- 1 - ~ - - 1 il 
- - 1 - - - 1 12 
- ~ 1 - - = 1 13 
- - - ~ ~ 2 3 14 
144 88 | 73 | 2 | 2 48 451 15 














range of occupations covered by the returns, and as establish- 
ing the representative character of the persons making replies. 
The tables which follow bear upon the merits of the particular 
subject involved in the investigation. The first, Table VI. of 
the series, contains a statistical statement of the replies received 
to the following schedule question: Jf men are not paid the 
same wage that you receive (for the same grade of work) how 
does their pay differ from yours? 


TABLE VI.— Comparative Pay of Men and Women for the Same Grade 
of Work — Continued. 











More | Same | Less | Not Se 
OCCUPATIONS. Pay Pay Pay Stated TOTALS 
Assistant secretaries, 7 - ~ 1 1 
Astronomers, . ° ° - - - 1 1 
Astronomical computors and measurers, - 1 - - 1 
Bookkeepers, ° 2 | 1 - 7 10 
Bookkeepers and cashiers, 1 - - 2 3 
Bookkeepers and collectors, 1 ~ ~ - | 1 
Bookkeepers and registrars, ‘ -| - - 1 | 1 
Car recorders (coal and iron offices), ° e4 - - - 1 
Cashiers, 1 | - - 1 
Clerks, . 6 ~ 8 19 
Clerks (record), . ~ ~ ~ 1 1 
Clerks (school department), ° >| - - - | 1 1 
Clerks (superintendents of schools), é ° ° - ~ * 1 1 1 
Compositors, - ~ - | ~ 2 
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TaBLe VI.— Comparative Pay of Men and Women for the Same Grade 
of Work — Concluded. 



































OCCUPATIONS. — ny soy | oe | Torats 
Compositors and proof readers, ° - 1 - - 1 
Copy preparers, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - - ~ 1 1 
Correspondence clerks and stenographers, . | - - - 1 1 
Draughtswomen, ° ° ° ° 1 - - - 1 
Employed in Bureau of Charities, . ° ° | - - - 1 
Examiners (bonds and mortgages),. ° 1 - - - 1 
Forewomen (editorial department), . ° . | - - - 1 
Housewives (also literary work), . ° ° ‘ 1 - - - 1 
Insurance brokers, . ° ° ° ° ° e - 1 ~ ~ 1 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., ° ° 6 | 8 | 5 20 
Librarians and all kinds of library work, ° ° 12 | 10 - 28 50 
ee. «+ «+ + hhh hlU lhl -| - - 1 1 
Managers (collection department), . ° ° ° | - 1 - ~ 1 
Managers (telegraph), ° ° ~ 1 - - 1 
Notaries publicand stenotypists, . ° - - - 1 a 
Nurses and superintendents of nursing, . ° - | 8 - - 15 23 
Proof readers, ° ° 3 1 a - 5 
Proof readers, stenographers, and typewriters, . | - | - - 1 1 
Registrars, . ‘ ° é > ° ‘ ‘ 2A ot - - 1 1 
Sales clerk, . ‘ —— - - - 1 1 
Searchers of records,. ° - | - 1 ~ = 1 
Secretaries, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° al a 1 ~ - 2 
Solicitors (life insurance), ‘ : ‘ ° ot ~ 1 - - 1 
Stenographers, . ° . . ° ° ° 6 2 - 20 28 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, . ° ° ° 4 | ~ - 2 6 
Stenographers and office work, ° . ° ° | - | - - 2 2 
Stenographers and secretaries, ° ° : ° | Ml 1 - - 1 
Stenographers and typewriters, ‘ ° ° o| 4 | 1 - 14 19 
Stenography, teaching, and literary and newspaper | 
work, . ° ° ° ° . ° . . - | 2 7 - - 1 
Teachers (all kinds), 3% ‘ 69 a *71 173 
Telegraph operators, . ° . ° 9 5 | - 1 15 
Telephone operators, ° ° ° ° | 1 | - - - 1 
Typesetters, . . ‘ | 4 10 ~ 1 15 
Typewriters, . . ° . | 1 1 - 1 3 
Verifiers, . . - a ee | oe - 1 1 
Water analysts, . a a “ c « os - | 1 - - 1 
Writers of advertisements, . - ‘ ‘ “ | - | 1 - - 1 
Writing advertisements and business letters, ° - | 1 - = 1 
Writing and revising patents, . ° - | - - 1 1 
Notgiven,. . «© «.« e« -« ey ae —s - | - | 3 3 
Sm «& «we ee ee ol LS | 5 | 201 451 











* Includes two where no men are employed. 


As before, we refer simply to the line of totals, as the infor- 
mation in detail can be readily grasped from the table. Out 
of the whole number, 150 report that men receive more pay 
than women, 95 report the same pay for men and women, 
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while five report that men receive less pay than women. These 
five instances include an employé in a Bureau of Charities, 
one in the class ‘‘ journalists, editors, reporters, etc.,” one is a 
proof reader, and two are teachers. This question was a most 
important one, and it is to be regretted that 201 of the respon- 
dents failed to reply to it. 

It is frequently alleged as one of the reasons for paying 
women less than men in similar employments that a man is 
called upon to support others besides himself, while, as a rule, 
women in industry do not aid in the support of others. In 
order to obtain some information on this point, the schedules 
contained the following question: Do you support or help to 
support others besides yourself? The replies, so far as received, 
are presented in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. — Comparative Number Aiding in the Support of Others. 





Do Not 








OccUPATIONS. paeed ee | TOTALS 
Others | of Others 

6 a a eR ee ee 2 | 1 8 
Bookkeepers, ° ° 6 | 5 il 
Clerks, ° ° 6 5 11 
Compositors, . ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 12 5 17 
Government service, . ° ° 1 4 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., 5 11 16 
Librarians and library work, . e 13 81 44 
Nurses, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 8 10 18 
Post office service, e ° 4 1 5 
Proof readers, . ° ° ° 4 1 5 
Stenographers, . ‘ ° 8 17 25 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, 2 2 4 
Stenographers and typewriters, . ‘ oo 4 | 13 17 
Teachers, . ° 52 87 139 
Telegraph operators, 7 9 16 
Telephone operators, ° ° ° ° . ° ° . . ~ 1 1 
Typewriters, . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 1 
Miscellaneous occupations, . . ° . ° . . ° 20 21 41 

Me gg) SS) gw er a es 222 | 879 








Referring to the line of totals in this table, it will be seen 
that, of the total number of 379 persons who replied, 157, or 
41.42 per cent, contribute to the support of others, while 222, 
or 58.58 per cent, do not. Of the teachers, 52, or 37.41 per 
cent, of the total number of teachers who made replies, aid in 
the support of others. This is the most numerous class repre- 
sented in the table. Of the persons employed in miscellaneous 
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occupations, not classified by name, 20 aid in the support of 
others, while 21 do not. In general, the replies indicate that 
it is by no means true that women workers are not called upon 
to support others besides themselves, but that a considerable 
number aid in the support of relatives and families to which 
they belong. 

It has also been alleged that the woman worker does not 
remain continuously in the same employment, but is apt to 
change her vocation, and, therefore, does not acquire the same 
degree of proficiency attained by men, who, in general, retain 
through life the occupation that is chosen at first. Without 
entering into the question whether or not it is true that men, 
as a rule, do remain continuously in the same employment, the 
following table,’ Table VIII. of the series, presents the replies 
received to a schedule question intended to bring out the num- 
ber of kinds of employment followed by the respondents, from 
the time when they first began to earn wages, and the average 
number of years and months spent in each employment. 


TaBLeE VIII.— Number of Different Employments and Average Time De- 
voted to Each. 














| 
Number of |Average Number | Number of |Average Number 
NUMBER ee Em- | of Years and NUMBER | —— Em-| of Years and 
> i ployments Months in each ie s ployments | Months in each 
OF PERSONS. since beginning Employment OF PERSONS. since beginning} Employment 
’ork Work | 
| | | 
214, . ° ° 1 7 years, 8 mos. || 9 . . ° 4 3 years, 5 mos. 
OR. » * 2 Syears,4mos.|) 2,. . . 5 3 years. 
19, . ° . 3 4 years, 8 mos. | 1, ° ° 8 | 7 months. 





—__—_— 


The total number of replies received to this question was 333. 
Of these, 214, a very large proportion, have followed but one 
sort of employment since beginning work, the average num- 
ber of years and months engaged being 7 years, 8 months; 
88 others have had two kinds of employment, the average 
number of years and months in each being 5 years, 4 months; 
while 19 others have had three employments, the average num- 
ber of years and months in each being 4 years, 8 months. Of 
the others, 9 have had four different kinds of employment, 
occupying an average period of 3 years, 5 months each; two 
have had five different employments, the average number of 
years in each being three; while one has had eight kinds of 





ve eS aS © 
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employment, spending an average period of 7 months in each. 
So far, then, as these replies are indicative, they show that for 
the larger portion of respondents, employment has been contin- 
uous in the pursuit originally selected. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to note that the 
same fact was brought out in a much wider investigation, con- 
ducted by the Bureau in 1884,* wherein it was shown that 
continuous employment in a given occupation was the rule 
rather than the exception among women engaged in occupa- 
tions somewhat different from those canvassed in the present 
Part. The investigation referred to included returns from 
1,032 working women in the City of Boston, the permanency 
of occupation of these women receiving illustration and proof 
from the following statements, reproduced in tabular form from 
Part I. of the report of the Bureau for 1884: 


TABLE IX. — Class and Number of Different. Occupations Followed. 
































NUMBER OF DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. — Trade iii All — 
One, . ° ° e ° ‘ ° ° ° 32 65 426 523 
Two, . ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 27 38 257 322 
Three, . ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 14 14 90 118 
Four, . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 5 4 36 45 
Five, . ° e ° e ° ° e ° 2 2 7 ll 
Six, . ° ‘ . a ° e 2 ~ 4 6 
Seven, . e ° ° ° . . ° * 1 = 4 5 
Eight, . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ‘ - @ 1 1 
Nine, . > ° e ° e ° ° e - | = 1 1 

Rg oie! ie dk. ol nae 83 | 123 826 -| 1,082 











TABLE X.— Average Number of Occupations Followed. 








Whole Num- TA verage Num- 




















oe . ber of | ber of 
OccuPATIONS. 0 Girls "NS | Occupations | Occupations 
z1Fls8 Followed | Followed 
Personal service, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 83 177 | 2.13 
Trade, . ° ‘ ° e ° ° . ° . 123 209 1.70 
Manufactures, . ° ° ° ° ° ° e 826 1,458 1.76 
Ss se we Oe SO 1,032 1,844 | 1.78 








It will be seen from the tables that the 1,032 young women 
followed on an average but 1.78 occupations each ; but 6.69 per 








* See “‘ The Working Girls of Boston,” Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau, 1584. 
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cent of them had been in more than three occupations, while 
50.68 per cent had been in but one occupation. 

Table XI. presents a tabulation of the replies to the following 
question: ‘* When women receive less than men for work of the 


same grade, is their work, in your opinion, less valuable to the 
employer?” 


TABLE XI. — Comparative Value of Work Done by Women who receive Less 
Pay than Men for Work of Same Grade. 








Qualified 




















OccuPATIONS. Valonble | veicable | Valuable Indefnite TCTALS 
| Replies 

Artists, . ° e e e e | - 3 - = 3 
Bookkeepers, . . . « 1 2 6 2 11 
Clerks, . 2 - 4 1 7 
Compositors, 1 2 10 > 13 
Government service, . i ‘ ° 2 - 3 1 6 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . | 2 5 4 3 14 
Librarians and library work, . ° 2 3 19 5 29 
Nurses, . ° . ° e ° ° <a 3 - 9 1 13 
Post office service, ° . ° . = - 4 - 4 
Proof readers, ° 1 ~ 2 - 3 
Stenographers, ° ° ° 2 2 17 2 23 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, . 3 - 2 - 4 
Stenographers and typewriters, . e ° - 1 12 2 15 
Teachers, e ° ° e e ° ° 15 7 88 24 134 
Telegraph operators, ° 3 2 5 2 12 
Telephone operators, . je - 1 ~ 1 
Typewriters, . ° ° ° . ° ° ~ 1 3 - 4 
Miscellaneous occupations, . ° ° ° 4 3 24 36 

TorTALs, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 41 31 212 48 | 332 








It will be seen from the line of totals in this table that 332 
replies were received to this question. Of these, 212, the 
largest number, indicate that the services of men and women, 
when on the same grade of work, are equally valuable. Of 
the others, 41 considered the work of women more valuable, 
while 31 replied that they deemed it less valuable. Besides 
these direct replies, there were 48 replies received which were 
so qualified and indefinite as to be of no value in the tabulation. 
Of course, the replies as to whether the work of women is 
more or less valuable than that of men bear direct relation to 
the occupation, and the table presents the replies classified by 
occupations. Some of the qualified replies indicate that the 
work upon which the reply was based was not of exactly the 
same kind. For instance, the work of a teacher in the particu- 
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lar branch in which she was engaged, might be considered 
more valuable for that particular branch than the work of a 
man would be; while, on the other hand, the work of a man, 
upon the particular work to which he devoted his attention, 
would be more valuable than that of a woman on the same 
work. The question is, of course, a difficult one to answer 
directly without qualification. 

The next presentation, Table XII. of the series, relates en- 
tirely to the employers who returned replies and indicates the 
range of employments represented by them. The table indi- 
cates the occupations followed and the number of males and 


females employed by the employers making returns upon the 
subject under investigation. 


TABLE XII.— Occupations and Number of Men and Women Employed by 
Employers Making Returns. 





OCCUPATIONS, Males Females Both Sexes 

Agents, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,015 - 1,015 
Apprentices, . ° . ° ° ° . ° 2 = 2 
Assistant botanists, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 3 ~ 3 
Assistant librarians, . ° ° - ° . ° 2 4 6 
Assistant superintendents (shoe stitching room), . - 1 1 
Assistant teachers, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 12 12 
Attorneys, . ° ° . ° 3 - 3 
Bevelers, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 14 - 14 
Binders, ° ° ° ° ° . 10 41 51 
Bookkeepers, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 49 15 64 
Bottlers and wrappers, ° ° ° ° 1 22 23 
Calculation clerks, e - 15 15 
Canvassers, . ° - ° ° ° ‘. ° ° 17 ~ 17 
Carpenters, . . . ° ° 3 - 3 
Carriers, ‘ 149 ~ 149 
Cashiers, ° ° . ° . ° ° - 1 1 
Cataloguers, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 4 25 29 
Chambermaids, ° ° ° ° ° e - 2 2 
ES a Ga. ee) ee ee 1,188 572 1,7 

Collectors, . ° ° ° ° ° 1 - 1 
Compositors, . . ° ° . . ° . 425 208 633 
Cooks, . ° ‘ ° ° ° e ° - 12 12 
Copy holders, ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ~ 18 18 
Copyists, : * ‘ 10 15 25 
Correspondents, . ” ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 - 9 
Cutters, . ‘ . ° ° . ° ‘ ° 10 - 10 
Delivery clerks (library), . ° ° ° ° ° 2 20 22 
Designers, i ‘ i ae ‘ . é a 3 
Draughtsmen, . . . pie <t bee Ass 5 * 6 








Editors, ° ‘ ° » . . ‘ ° ° 42 4 46 
| | 
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indicate that the work of women is less valuable on account of 
physical or mental differences due to sex. Four allege insuffi- 
cient training as the reason, while both these reasons are given 
in three instances. In one instance it is stated that women 
workers consider their work temporary, and, therefore, their 
services are of less value than those rendered by men. 

The employers were also asked to reply to the following 
question: Where, in general, women receive less pay than men 
Sor the same work, what are, in your opinion, the reasons? The 
replies are tabulated in the following statement : 


TABLE XV.— Where, in General, Women Receive Less Pay than Men for 
the Same Grade of Work, what are, in your Opinion, the Reasons? 

















CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. | Number | CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. Number 
Effect of supply and demand or | Custom, . ° ° | 17 
competition, ° ° . ° 29 | 
Physical and mental differences, or TOTALS, . e ° ° ° 67 
difference in general] ability, . 21 








The table shows that 67 replies were received to the question. 
Of these, 29 indicate that the fact of supply and demand, or 
competition, is one reason for the difference in compensation, 
while 21, or a number nearly as large, consider physical and 
mental differences or difference in general ability to be the 
real reason. In 17 replies, no other reason than custom is 
offered. 

Having completed the statistical presentation of such parts 
of the replies as can be reduced to tabular form, we now give 
in condensed text the opinions, or statements in evidence, 
received from employés and employers respectively. 


OPprInNIons OF EmpuLoyés. 


Men oftener than women have to support others. In spite of this I can- 
not see why a man should be paid $200 more than I am paid to do the same 
work when he does it no better, and that is what was proposed to me at one 
time, with the distinct statement on the part of the principal and trustees 
that my work was “ perfectly satisfactory in every way” A married man 
solely because he is married has sometimes been paid more than one un- 
married. 


I think a business woman of education and ability receives as much salary 
as a man wherever she renders her employer a proportionate amount of 
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work. I have heard many employers express a preference for women 
because of their accuracy, promptness, general reliability, and honesty. 
Women workers are timid, and when a reduction of wages comes they say, 
« Half a loaf is better than none,” and accept it, while a man would be braver 
and say, “I won’t take a cut,” and is therefore retained without reduction. 

I believe that when women obtain the right of suffrage there will be more 
equality in wages between the sexes. Women while quick of perception 
in most things are very slow to grasp the power which the possession of 
the ballot gives to men and to understand how much better their own con- 
dition would be had they the right to vote. 

Besides this, only a small percentage of women have any ambition to con- 
duct business for themselves. The lack of this desire soon makes machines 
and drudges of many clever persons. 


One reason for the low salaries paid in private schools is that there are 
plenty of young women who will teach merely to obtain pocket money. 


My experience has been peculiar. My first position after graduation 
from college was a principalship under a Mission Board. They offered me 
more money than several Northern secular employers; that is, than any 
one else at the time. The second position was in a Normal School, where 
I received the least. The third was at a College, which has no endowed 
positions save the Presidency. I succeeded one whose replies accompany 
this. My brother, who stood very much lower in college (the same col- 
lege) than J, but who had two years of graduate study, received $1,000 
without any experience, $1,400 the second year. 


My experience during the past two years is in line with the inquiries of 
this paper, I think. For two years I have been trying with all the vigor 
that I possess to get a position in the Philosophical Department of a co-edu- 
cational College or University. Either directly or indirectly, about one 
dozen institutions have been canvassed and the answers received have 


been disheartening. No encouragement from any; excuses of various 
kinds, or no answers at all. 


Until within the last decade few educated women worked for wages, 
unless suddenly and without preparation thrown upon their own resources. 
The consequence has been that they have attempted to do work for which 
they were entirely unfitted, and so placed themselves as a sex below men, 
who were doing the same work. Here I except teachers — but refer to 
various other employments, mainly clerical. Where women have entered 
the same fields with men, after the same training and preparation, I think 
they do equally well. 

The great drawback to the business career of a woman is that she has 
been taught to look at domestic and social life as her goal, and not to pro- 
ductive labor; hence she is unskilled, and often ignorant in the use of 
those faculties abnormally prominent in the successful business man, 


When I came here, for less salary than I had been receiving, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that if I did good work I should receive the full salary. 
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cent of them had been in more than three occupations, while 
50.68 per cent had been in but one occupation. 

Table XI. presents a tabulation of the replies to the following 
question: ‘* When women receive less than men for work of the 
same grade, is their work, in your opinion, less valuable to the 
employer?” 


TABLE XI. — Comparative Value of Work Done by Women who receive Less 
Pay than Men for Work of Same Grade. 























es Qualified 
Occurations. vetaias | wieSiae | FEAR | nade | sexane 
| | Replies 

Artists, . ° e e ° © ° | = 3 = ~ 3 
Bookkeepers, ° | 1 2 6 2 11 
Clerks, . ° | 2 ~ 4 1 7 
Compositors, er eet oe ee 1 2 10 - 13 
Government service, 2 - 3 1 6 
Journalists, editors, reporters, etc., . 2 5 4 3 14 
Librarians and library work, 2 3 19 5 29 
Nurses, . ° e ° ° 3 - 9 1 13 
Post office service, ~ - + ~ 4 
Proof readers, e ° 1 - 2 - 3 
Stenographers, ° ° 2 2 17 2 23 
Stenographers and bookkeepers, ° 3 - 1 - 4 
Stenographers and typewriters, . ° a - 1 12 2 15 
Teachers, ° s ° ° ° 15 7 88 24 134 
Telegraph operators, ° 3 2 2 12 
Telephone operators, . ~ 1 - 1 
Typewriters, . ° . ° e - 1 4 
Miscellaneous occupations, . ° ° 4 3 24 36 

Toraus,. . 41 31 212 48 | 332 








It will be seen from the line of totals in this table that 332 
replies were received to this question. Of these, 212, the 
largest number, indicate that the services of men and women, 
when on the same grade of work, are equally valuable. Of 
the others, 41 considered the work of women more valuable, 
while 31 replied that they deemed it less valuable. Besides 
these direct replies, there were 48 replies received which were 
so qualified and indefinite as to be of no value in the tabulation. 
Of course, the replies as to whether the work of women is 
more or less valuable than that of men bear direct relation to 
the occupation, and the table presents the replies classified by 
occupations. Some of the qualified replies indicate that the 
work upon which the reply was based was not of exactly the 
same kind. For instance, the work of a teacher in the particu- 
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lar branch in which she was engaged, might be considered 
more valuable for that particular branch than the work of a 
man would be; while, on the other hand, the work of a man, 
upon the particular work to which he devoted his attention, 
would be more valuable than that of a woman on the same 
work. The question is, of course, a difficult one to answer 
directly without qualification. 

The next presentation, Table XII. of the series, relates en- 
tirely to the employers who returned replies and indicates the 
range of employments represented by them. The table indi- 
cates the occupations followed and the number of males and 
females employed by the employers making returns upon the 
subject under investigation. 


TABLE XII.— Occupations and Number of Men and Women Employed by 
Employers Making Returns. 














OCCUPATIONS. Males Females Both Sexes 
Agents, ‘ ° e ° ° ° ° ° e 1,015 ~ 1,015 
Apprentices, ° ° ° ° ° 2 ~ 2 
Assistant botanists, . ° ° ° . ° ° 3 - 3 
Assistant librarians, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 4 6 
Assistant superintendents (shoe stitching room), . - 1 1 
Assistant teachers, . ° ° ° . e . - 12 12 
Attorneys, . ° e . . 3 - 3 
Bevelers, e 14 ~ 14 
Binders, ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 10 41 51 
Bookkeepers, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 49 15 64 
Bottlersand wrappers, . . « ° 1 22 23 
Calculation clerks, - 15 15 
Canvassers, . ° 17 ~ 17 
Carpenters,. . . -« a 3 - 3 
Carriers, . 2 149 ~ 149 
Cashiers, ~ ° - 1 1 
Cataloguers, . ° ° 4 25 29 
Chambermaids, e ° ° - 2 2 
Clerks, . e ° ° ° ° ° 1,188 572 1,760 
Collectors, -. . .« «© «© «© «© «© -» 1 | - 1 
Compositors, . ° ° . . . ° ° 425 | 208 633 
Cooks, . ° ° i e ° e e ° ° ~ 12 12 
Copy holders, ‘ ° ° ° e ° . ° - 18 18 
Copyists, ° ° 10 15 25 
Correspondents, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 ~ 9 
Cutters, ‘ ° ‘ . e * ° e ° 10 - 10 
Delivery clerks (library), . ° ° ° ° ° 2 20 22 
Designers, . ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° 3 _* 3 
Draughtsmen, . ot . i " .* 5 1 6 
Editors, ‘ . ° ; ‘ . ° e ° 42 4 46 
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TABLE XII. — Occupations and Number of Men and Women Employed by 
Employers Making Returns — Concluded. 





OCCUPATIONS. 





Employés (medicine factory), 
Employés (newspaper office), . 
Employés (library), . ° 
Engineers, . ° 

Field laborers, . ° . 
Folders (newspapers), e 
Foremen, . . ° ° ° 
Foundry employés (priating), 
Gymnasium attendants, . . 
Headers, . ° e 
Helpers, ° ° . 
Housekeepers, . e ° 
Instructors, . ° ° 
Inspectors, . ° 
Janitors, engineers, etc., . 
Laborers, . ° . 
Laundresses, . 
Librarians, . ° ° 


Loan department (library), ° 
Mailing department (newspaper), 
Matrons, ° ° ° ° 
Messengers, . ‘ 
Milliners, . 


Musicians, . ° ° 


Nurses, ° e 

Office clerks, ° ° e ° 
Officers (bank), . ° ° ° 
Packers, ° ° e ° 
Pressmen, . ° ° ° 
Printers, ° ° ° 


Printers’ assistants, . 
Proof readers, . 
Reporters, . ° ° 


Salesmen, . 


Salesmen, bundle clerks, and errand boys 


Sewers and dressmakers, 
Shipping clerks, . . 


Skilled clerks, . ° 
Special agents, . ° ° . 
Special writers, ° . 
Stenographers, . ie . 
Stereotypers, ° . 
Btitchers (shoe), . e ° 
Teachers, ° ° 
Telegraph operators, . . 
Tellers and assistants, ° 
Travelers, ° ° 
Typewriters, ° ° 


Miscellaneous occupations, 


TOTALS, 


. 


| Males Females 


Both Sexes 











23 CO 25 
a | - 
13 | 36 
3 =- 
- | 2 
6 | - 
30 | - 
~ 3 
28 - 
2 - 
s 4 3 
9 | 65 
1 7 
59 46 
24 5 
: 1 
3 23 
12 10 
15 1 
“ 1 
16 8 
- 21 
4 7 
9 14 
5 | - 
3 - 
71 «| 40 
326 | 11 
- 344 
8 14 
44 3 
14 2 
210 111 
. 35 
18 | “ 
2 | 3 
13 | o 
12 | 5 
3 | 34 
9 | “ 
= | 64 
290 | 979 
215 | 58 
37 1 
8 | ‘ 
10 | 35 
57 | 87 


4,697 








48 
+ 
49 
3 
30 
2 

6 
30 
3 
28 
2 

3 
164 
8 
105 
29 
1 
26 
22 
16 
1 
24 
4 
21 
iL 
23 
5 

3 
111 
337 
344 
22 
41 
16 
321 
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The total number of returns received from employers was 
104, as has been stated. It may be added that of these, 25 
were from Massachusetts, 15 from Rhode Island, 25 from 
California, 14 from New York, and the remainder from other 
States. The range of occupation of those employed may be 
seen in detail from the table. In the establishments in the 
aggregate, 7,794 persons were employed, of whom 4,697 were 
males and 3,097 females. 

The employers were asked the following question: Are the 
services of men and women equally valuable to you? A tabular 
statement of the replies received to this question follows : 


TABLE XIII. — Are the Services of Men and Women Equally Valuable 

















to You? 
CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. | Number | CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. Number 
Yes, . ° e ° ° ° 46 On some work, yes; on other 
No, . ° ° ° e e ° 29 | work, no, . ° ° ° ° 8 
a ae a 7 | Suess « + * a 
| 








It will be seen that 90 employers replied to the question. 
Of these, 46 replied directly, ‘‘ Yes”; 29 others replied as 
directly ‘* No.” Indefinite answers were received from seven, 
while eight replied ‘‘ on some work, yes; on other work, no.” 

The employers were also asked to state their reasons for 
considering the services of women of less value in case they so 
replied. It will be seen from the previous table that 29 em- 
ployers place a less value upon the services of women than 
upon those of men. The reasons given by them appear in the 
following table : 


TABLE XIV. — If not Equally Valuable, why not? 








| 
| * 
CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. Number | CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. | Number 
~- i] — 
| 


On account of physical or mental 


| Consider work temporary, . 1 

differences due to sex, ° ° 15 | No reply, . ° ° ° ot 6 

Insufficient training, . ° ° + | Torats, . . ; Y 29 
Both reasons above stated, . 6 8 1} 





It will be noted that six gave no reason for the opinion 
expressed in the previous table. There are 15 replies which 
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indicate that the work of women is less valuable on account of 
physical or mental differences due to sex. Four allege insuffi- 
cient training as the reason, while both these reasons are given 
in three instances. In one instance it is stated that women 
workers consider their work temporary, and, therefore, their 
services are of less value than those rendered by men. 

The employers were also asked to reply to the following 
question: Where, in general, women receive less pay than men 
Sor the same work, what are, in your opinion, the reasons? The 
replies are tabulated in the following statement : 


TABLE XV.— Where, in General, Women Receive Less Pay than Men for 
the Same Grade of Work, what are, in your Opinion, the Reasons? 


CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES, | Number | CLASSIFICATION OF REPLIES. Number 





Effect of supply and demand or | Custom, . ° ° ° e ° 17 
competition, ° . . . 29 

Physical and mental differences, or 
difference in general] ability, . 21 


ToTALs, . > ° ° 67 


The table shows that 67 replies were received to the question. 
Of these, 29 indicate that the fact of supply and demand, or 
competition, is one reason for the difference in compensation, 
while 21, or a number nearly as large, consider physical and 
mental differences or difference in general ability to be the 
real reason. In 17 replies, no other reason than custom is 
offered. 

Having completed the statistical presentation of such parts 
of the replies as can be reduced to tabular form, we now give 
in condensed text the opinions, or statements in evidence, 
received from employés and employers respectively. 


OPprInions OF EmpuLoyés. 


Men oftener than women have to support others. In spite of this I can- 
not see why a man should be paid $200 more than I am paid to do the same 
work when he does it no better, and that is what was proposed to me at one 
time, with the distinct statement on the part of the principal and trustees 
that my work was “ perfectly satisfactory in every way” A married man 
solely because he is married has sometimes been paid more than one un- 
married. 


I think a business woman of education and ability receives as much salary 
as a man wherever she renders her employer a proportionate amount of 
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work. I have heard many employers express a preference for women 
because of their accuracy, promptness, general reliability, and honesty. 
Women workers are timid, and when a reduction of wages comes they say, 
« Half a loaf is better than none,” and accept it, while a man would be braver 
and say, “I won’t take a cut,” and is therefore retained without reduction. 

I believe that when women obtain the right of suffrage there will be more 
equality in wages between the sexes. Women while quick of perception 
in most things are very slow to grasp the power which the possession of 
the ballot gives to men and to understand how much better their own con- 
dition would be had they the right to vote. 

Besides this, only a small percentage of women have any ambition to con- 
duct business for themselves. The lack of this desire soon makes machines 
and drudges of many clever persons. 


One reason for the low salaries paid in private schools is that there are 
plenty of young women who will teach merely to obtain pocket money. 





My experience has been peculiar. My first position after graduation 
from college was a principalship under a Mission Board. ‘They offered me 
more money than several Northern secular employers; that is, than any 
one else at the time. The second position was in a Normal School, where 
I received the least. The third was at a College, which has no endowed 
positions save the Presidency. I succeeded one whose replies accompany 
this. My brother, who stood very much lower in college (the same col- 
lege) than I, but who had two years of graduate study, received $1,000 
without any experience, $1,400 the second year. 


My experience during the past two years is in line with the inquiries of 
this paper, I think. For two years I have been trying with all the vigor 
that I possess to get a position in the Philosophical Department of a co-edu- 
cational College or University. Either directly or indirectly, about one 
dozen institutions have been canvassed and the answers received have 
been disheartening. No encouragement from any; excuses of various 
kinds, or no answers at all. 


Until within the last decade few educated women worked for wages, 
unless suddenly and without preparation thrown upon their own resources. 
The consequence has been that they have attempted to do work for which 
they were entirely unfitted, and so placed themselves as a sex below men, 
who were doing the same work. Here I except teachers — but refer to 
various other employments, mainly clerical. Where women have entered 
the same fields with men, after the same training and preparation, I think 
they do equally well. 

The great drawback to the business career of a woman is that she has 
been taught to look at domestic and social life as her goal, and not to pro- 
ductive labor; hence she is unskilled, and often ignorant in the use of 
those faculties abnormally prominent in the successful business man. 


When I came here, for less salary than I had been receiving, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that if I did good work I should receive the full salary. 
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The second year I was given $1,500, not long after $1,800, and after much 
protest on my part (for my work has been for the whole eleven years heavier 
— much heavier — than that of any other department except Chemistry), 
the salary was made $2,000; and I am distinctly given to understand that 
being a woman I need not hope for any more. 


In many cases women can afford to work for less than men. It cannot 
be denied that I can live comfortably on $1,000 where a man with a family 
of four or five children could not. It does not seem to me entirely a ques- 
tion of supply and demand, although it is largely so. The real value of 
woman’s work is slowly turning the tide. Meanwhile as long as she wiil 


work for less she not only may but must, for few women are in a position to 
refuse to do it. 


For two years after leaving college I was a bookkeeper. Since that 
time I have been teaching. 

The business position would have proved more profitable financially than 
teaching could, nevertheless I desired some experience in teaching. Being 
a woman without dependents, I could afford what it cost to change my 
occupation. Of course, some women may go into business with the intention 
of making it a life-work, in which case there is no reason for their not hay- 
ing the same return that men would have; but I believe that the employer 
is right in considering that a woman is likely to give up business for home 
duties or for other work if only for the sake of variety. I do not hesitate to 
say that women have no right to lower wages by working under price, but 
I should dislike to take from them the privilege of changing occupation ; 


and I suppose it would be of no use to legislate about the other reason for 
leaving business positions. 


It is nearly impossible to reply definitely as to my line of work, as educa- 
tion has nothing to do with a (music) teacher’s success outside of populous 
centres. The more a teacher knows the less popular she is as a rule, as 
she will not or cannot cater to the ignorance of the majority. The teacher 
who charges about $15 per quarter — one lesson a week, twenty lessons — 
is generally the most successful as regards the number of pupils. The 
more one charges the less persons there are who will pay the extra price, 


as any teacher will suffice who will give light pieces and not require too 
much drudgery. 


I am not sure that women have the physical strength fully to compete 
with men in all the occupations that have been opened to them. However, 


when they accept lower wages, it should be clearly understood that they 
are to render less service. 


It has never been necessary for me to work for my own support, but I 
have done so from love for my art and also because I have always strongly 
felt that every girl should be trained to care for herself. I have the same 
feeling of independence common to young men. 


— tt CL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL 
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Statistics will doubtless prove that women, equally with men, are obliged 
to provide for the financial support of others. Investigation also shows 
that woman has not only entered, but successfully occupied every business 
field. In every sphere of life where woman performs, with equal ability 


and success, the same duties as man, she certainly deserves the same com- 
pensation and equal recognition. 


I know that my work here is appreciated and is paid for because of its 
worth. I think many women are helping to keep down the rate of women’s 
wages by consenting to work for less compensation than would be given 
to a man for the same grade, and often, especially in typewriting, a higher 
grade of work. Women generally are neater typewritists than men. 


This school could not afford to employ a man for the Art Department. 
It is a poor institution and must make something out of the department if 
it supports it at all, and it has not reached the point where it considers 
drawing a necessary branch of study, as it does music. There are many 
women who would be glad to get the situation for $800. 


In regard to teaching, which I am anxious to see elevated from a make- 
shift into a profession, while recognizing the fact that there are some men 
who intend to teach for a few years only, I think it perfectly right to 
distinguish in salary between the man who makes it his business and the 
woman who intends to marry at the first favorable opportunity. She may 


marry, but meantime let her prepare herself for her profession as if she 
never intended to do so. 


My work in teaching is almost wholly a matter of preference, as my 


husband is both willing and able to care for his family without my assist- 
ance. 


There are not enough women, qualified to compete with men in the 


higher lines of teaching and supervision, to command the same confidence 
in them as a class. 


In the city where I am employed the girls and boys of the High School 
study and work in separate departments, which have been in charge of dif- 
ferent principals. The woman in charge of the girls’ department has 
always been paid from five to seven hundred dollars less than the other 
principal, although her pupils were more than three times as numerous 
as those of the other department, and her management marvellously suc- 
cessful. In consequence of the great decrease in numbers in the Boys’ 
English High School, the departments are to be amalgamated, I under- 
stand, and it has been proposed to retain men and women, to teach both 
boys and girls. No mention of any change in salaries has been made, 
except the adding of $500 to the income of the male principal, although 
the maximum salary for my position is $1,200, while the salary for the 
corresponding position in the other department is fixed at $1,900. The 
men, however, are doing precisely what I should endeavor to do; they are 
rendering their best services for that which the city is pleased to bestow. 








| 
| 
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School teaching is in my opinion about the most remunerative employ- 
ment for women in general. For myself, it was a mistake to have 
entered the profession as I have no aptitude for it. At the beginning, 
however, it offered the best salary. After seven years of work in some 
more congenial employment I should undoubtedly be receiving much more 
than I am paid to-day. I would give it up to-day were it possible to under- 
take other employment at the same salary, for circumstances are such that 
I cannot afford to take less. 


A woman’s work is often inferior to man’s in the saine grade, because she 
is apt to take up work as a temporary necessity. She. therefore, does not 
feel that desire to learn her profession thoroughly that a man feels, who 
makes his profession his life-work. This condition of things, however, 
is passing away. Again, as some one has remarked, women are so accus- 
tomed to doing things only “about right,” that they lack the exactness 


required in paid service. College education should remedy this deficiency, 
and it does remedy it. 


A woman employed in a private school invariably has many more 
demands on her time and strength than a man who would undertake the 


same grade and amount of teaching, yet even under these circumstances a 
man will receive higher pay. 


It is my opinion that among American painters, in fact, among the best 
teachers of music and fine arts generally, where women do as good work 
as men they receive the same pay. The fact that they are women is rather 
an advantage than a disadvantage. 


Women, as a class, have not as much confidence in themselves as men. 
In my opinion if women would give sufficient time to necessery preparation, 
in their chosen line of work, fully to equip themselves for that work and, at 
the same time, cultivate confidence in themselves, their ability, and their 
profession, they would, like men, be able to meet the question of wages 
with the words: — “I ask no more than I am worth but I believe myself 
to be worth all that I ask. Kindly give me atrial” An employer would 
admire this spirit sufficiently to permit the test, which in nine cases out of 
ten would prove the words true. 

Therefore, I would say, let there be on the part of women thorough prep- 
aration, steadfast purpose, unflinching confidence, determination to become 
of such value to their employers as to merit remuneration equal to that 
accorded any other person of like ability. 


My position is an anomalous one. I do a great deal of responsible work 
for the President of a University. I keep the entire accounts of the Uni- 
versity, as far as they pertain to receipts and expenditures, and next year 
shall also keep the Treasurer’s books. I am also the President’s delegate 
in relation to all that concerns the interests and life of our women students. 


I don’t regard my pay as holding any proper proportion to either the char- 
acter or amount of work I do. 
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While I know that women who do the same work as well as (often better 
than) men should receive an equal remuneration, and while I am a business 
woman myself from necessity, as so many others are, the idea of women 
entering business and politics is, to me, distasteful. Women have their 
own sphere of action, Their work is equally important with that of 
men, but it is different in kind. I wish it were possible for all women to 
develop their talents in the line peculiar to their sex, for I fear that so 
far from ennobling the business and political world the result will be disas- 
trous to the female sex itself; for when women have learned to compete 
successfully with men in business it must be through meeting men on their 
(the men’s) own ground or on their own terms. Hence women in business 
will have to learn very many things which it were better even for the men 
to let alone. This does not apply to every business concern — many deal 
honorably with all — but it does apply, I think, to the majority. If women 
are better than men let us keep them so, 

Another reason for women receiving less than men is that there are pro- 
portionately more women competing for the positions open to them than 
among men, and there being fewer positions open, the supply is in excess 
of the demand. Women should unite, the competent ones, and say they 


will not work for less than a certain sum. Then the matter would be in 
part remedied. 


Women are fearful of asserting their inherent rights, standing, as they 
now do, just on the verge of freedom. ‘The time, however, is not far off 
when women will have a voice in making just laws for themselves and 


others, and this will no doubt have an effect in securing equa] remuneration 
for equal services to both sexes. 


My position being so much different from the others in the same business 
I cannot make any comparison, or say much in general. The women 
clerk’s wages range from $3 to $5 per week, the latter for experienced 
hands, while the men’s wages are from $10 to #15 and $20. Of course, some 
of the young boys receive from $5 to $7. In every instance, they would 
give a man double the wages that would be paid to a woman of the same ex- 
perience. ‘There are a few exceptions, where women in the establishment 
receive as much or more than some of the men with families to support. 
The majority of the young girls live at home, and this is one of the reasons 
for accepting low wages. 


I fear I am not a fair representative of office working-women, at least 
my sympathies are not all with them. I do not think they are, as a 
class, as good workers as men, and if I had an office under my charge, 
I would put in almost all men clerks even at higher salaries, for I verily 
believe that I could get more and better work from them, with less com- 
plaints, than from women. In the first place they are stronger physically, 
do not look for the same favors and attentions that women expect, and they 
are willing to work until their work is completed, even though it be until 
12 o'clock at night, or on Sundays in case of necessity, and their feelings 
are not easily hurt. 
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As to the question of men receiving higher pay for their services, in my 
opinion typewriting is peculiarly woman's work ; she can do the work more 
neatly and takes pains to make her work look well. I do not see why she 
should not receive as much as men. 


Women would, in my opinion, give better satisfaction as employés if 
they attended more strictly to all details of their business than many 
now do. 


Women are more conscientious, more prompt, and feel that their employ- 
ers’ interests are theirs. 


Great harm is done woman by woman, for it is most imperfect evidence 
of business quality, success, or tenacity to exhibit petty strife, carry person- 
alities into business, or to blend the social distinctions and caste with the 
affairs of the work-a-day world. 

I deplore the narrow-mindedness, gossip, slander, jealousies, the caste 
spirit. Fellowship, charity, and humanity are needed in place of the spirit 
of caste. 


Men as a rule want women to work for them and not with them; hence 
at present few women do anything except the “ dead work.” Few women 
have ambition enough, or are well trained enough, to overcome the odds 
against their sex; but matters are improving; and the younger men I 
think are more ready than their elders to give women a chance to live up 
to the highest that is in them. Many women exhaust their energies doing 
outside work, — that is, assuming domestic responsibility. As far as my 
observation goes college women do just as good work as men. 


It is impossible to estimate our salaries (actresses) quite like the salaries 
of other workers. If a manager wants a particular person for a particular 
part he will pay almost any salary to get him; another year, having no 
particular need of any special actor or actress salaries will drop. Often a 
manager will pay some woman in his company a larger salary than any 
man, but this is the exception, not the rule. In a company whose lead- 
ing woman draws $50 a week the leading man will be paid $70 or $75 a 
week. A leading woman of established reputation rarely receives more 
than $75 a week while a man of the same reputation can always command 
$100 and from that up to several hundred dollars a week. The woman’s 
greater expense in dressing makes this difference even more. 

I have spoken only of people playing what we call leading business. 
Heavy-men, comedians, utility, etc., draw salaries about the same as the 
women playing equally important parts. The difference is not more than 
five or ten dollars a week in favor of the man; I have just joined the com- 
pany I am playing with at present. I know nothing of the salaries paid ; 
therefore, I can only answer these questions in a general way, and from my 
experience in other companies. 


The difference in wages paid uneducated women as compared with men 
has often considerable justification in the lack of training on the part of the 
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women in school and in business life, and in the desire manifested by 
women to leave industrial employments for marriage. The small number 
of occupations open a few years ago, and the still smaller number considered 
refined made tremendous competition for all those positions which could 
be filled by a woman having little special training In all domestic occu- 
pations the price was greatly reduced by the fact that many employers 
would not pay more than they considered the value of their own time 
(which a woman employer counted as very little) and also because large 
numbers of women worked only for pin-money. Now, tradition and prej- 
udice have become so firmly established that change is slow although it is 
sure. Many occupations have been monopolized by women because they 
underbid the men, and did the work nearly or quite as well. The numer- 
ous sisters, cousins, and aunts who formerly depended on the men of their 
families, but who now are self-supporting, have, on the other hand, relieved 
men of a considerable burden, and are increasing the wealth of the coun- 
try, instead of being in the pesiticn of paupers, or, like a standing army 
in time of peace, unproductive members of society. My own experience 
is, that in teaching I was always discriminated against; but in my other 
three occupations I received the same pay as a man, as a matter of course, 
because my employers were liberal-minded and reasonable. 


I cannot see why women should not do just as good work as men, if strong 
enough. In fact in teaching I was always willing to compete with men in 
the same grade of instruction and in that work I know women do just as 
good work as men. 


From observation I fully believe that all of the young women that I 
know who are in earnest in their work, and are capable of letting their 
employer know that they can and will do their work, receive as much 
salary as men. I have in mind a woman who is employed at stenographic 
work, to some extent, and who is a very poor stenographer, but who has 
made herself so valuable to her employer in other lines that he pays her 
$100 per month for her general business usefulness, and the care she is ca- 
pable of taking of his affairs. I think this is an example such as can be 
successfully followed by any woman who has an abundance of good health, 
the requisite energy, and a fair education. Summed up it is — do your work 
well, be energetic, not afraid of doing too much, and give your employer to 
understand that you are valuable, and must be paid well for your services, 

I think that whenever a woman does the same kind and amount of work 
as man does she is entitled to the same pay, but there are times when the 
assistance of a man would be more desirable than that of a woman. In 
that case, man’s services would be worth more than woman’s and he should 
be paid more, and women should not be encouraged to fill such positions, 
and ought not to insist upon holding them. No true woman wishes to 
place herself in a position where her womanhood could be called into 
question, nor to which she is not adapted; such positions we should will- 
ingly concede to men, but we want it thoroughly understood that, so far as 
the grey matter of the brain is concerned, women can competently and 
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creditably fill any position. She does not lack mental capacity but muscular 
power. When she recognizes that with her weaker physical powers she 
cannot equal the work of a man she should ask for lighter burdens and 
graciously acquiesce in receiving smaller remuneration; and, where she 
recognizes that the position offered her is such that it would be embarrass- 
ing to her in a moral way. or in which her womanhood could be called 
into question, although there may be the enticing feature about it that she 
will receive the same amount per diem as a man, she should yield it up 
to a man, and be content to receive a smaller remuneration; but with 
these very few exceptions woman’s services in business are equally as val- 
uable and desirable as those of man, and when she has performed the same 
amount of work and performed it equally well, when her fingers have been 
as nimble, her brain as active, and the amount of nerve-force expended as 
great as that of her fellow-worker, why should she not receive the same 
remuneration? She should. And again, where neatness, accuracy, pains- 
taking, and minuteness are required, woman is often pre-eminently success- 
ful, and her services often worth more than that of man. 


The mistake women make as wage earners is in doing that which they can 
find to do, instead of educating themselves to the vocation for which they 
are best adapted. It requires a large stock of courage to build up a pro- 
fession — everywhere some sharp corner will strike you, the human race 
seems to be filled with prejudice towards the wage woman — true inde- 
pendence, however, will heal wounded pride. 

When you have settled upon your work, do not play with it, treat it 
seriously, have a definite purpose, not a mere possibility of something to 
work at that may supply an immediate demand, or gratify some fashionable 
fad. Make your work a noble calling by doing it well, believe in it— make 
your work a business, not a matter of convenience. 


I have observed in late years that when a woman entered an examination 
and was in every way fitted and earnest in her pursuit of scientific studies, 
and could compete with men she was fairly dealt with. There are some 
women in the Government service who receive higher pay than men for 
performing inferior work. This is, I fear, the result of influence and favor- 
itism. I think that when women are in every way fitted equally with men 
they will be equally recognized. Their period of higher education has just 
begun, that of man has long continued. 


While I was employed at $7.50 per week I believe $10 to $12 would 
have been paid a man for doing my work; when I reached $12 per week 
(which was in a business office where I worked four years and four months) 
a man would have received about $20 per week. I have been in the 
Government service three years and five months. My experience was that 
a woman had no right to expect good salaries, simply because she was a 
woman ; the theory was kept constantly before the women in the office in 
which I have been employed until recently, that the only place for a woman 


was in doing domestic work. I am happy te say this state of affairs does 
not exist where I work at present. 
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Although it is a fact that men do receive higher wages than women for 
the same work, still I think woman’s place in the business world is be- 
ginning to be more and more appreciated, and that with a little effort on 


her part, she will soon be able to command the same salary as a man for 
identical service. 


I think that my experience will be of little value, in your inquiry, for 
my work has been varied, and, in many instances, I have refused a higher 
salary, preferring congenial and less monotonous work, even at a lower 
salary. I preferred to build a home and keep it by trying varied employ- 


ments, rather than to bind myself down to one steady position, even though 
lucrative. 


The first year I worked I earned only $128. The second year I earned 
over $300, and last year over $500. When I was doing office work I 
received $6 a week and I kept the books and was a typewriter too. If a 
man had been employed for the work his pay would have been $15 a week 
and he would not have been required to perform the general office work. 
He would have been a professional bookkeeper, however, which I was not. 

In literary work I prefer manuscript reading (which includes criti- 
cism) rather than attempting original work, because it is sure, and the pay 
is the same for men and women. One firm for which I read will not em- 
ploy me on the regular force because of my sex. It is contrary to its 
policy. Another publisher, on the contrary, prefers women — but is con- 
servative, and bids me wait. 

I do not believe employers in general mean to impose on women because 
they are women. When a woman enters the field she becomes a competitor, 
and they take advantage of the market. 


My observations are confined to stenographers and general clerical work. 
In the majority of cases women are paid less than men for what seems to be 
the same work, but men in the same positions are worth more to their em- 
ployers for the reason that any employer is free to call upon a man for any 
extra work (outside the bounds of his official position) which he would 
never do in case the employé werea woman. The difference is not a mental 
but a physical one. His “desk work” may be worth no more but his 
“time ” is, as it can be utilized in a hundred different ways. For instance, in 
a railroad position such as mine, a man could be called upon at few hours’ 
notice to take a long trip, possibly traveling on freight trains, would go to 
the bank in the worst of weather, etc., but what employer would call on a 
woman to do these things ? 

And there is the subject of working over hours. You can ask a man to 
work till late at night if necessary, but a woman’s reputation would be 
attacked if she were seen going in and out of business houses at night. An 
employer knows this, and for that reason she is seldom asked to do so. But 
it all counts in the salary, and, I repeat, it is a physical disadvantage which 
I see no way of overcoming. 


Women in general are not so ambitious for business success as to work 
hard for it. Their value as clerks and their remuneration are generally in 
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proportion to the effort they put into the work, and this is more true with 
ach year that passes But their instincts are not toward business, they 
are not in general very happy in it, and consequently it is accepted with 
more or less of a protest and carried on without enthusiasm. ‘They are 
conscientious and careful in details, and their business training generally 
has a beneficial effect in developing self-restraint and a habit of accuracy. 


I think teachers are well paid. In other classes of work women should 
be paid as well as men for the same grade of work. I do not believe they 
are physically capable of filling the same positions, but they are more 
faithful and conscientious, and this counterbalances what they may lack in 
physical capacity. 


Amongst the physicians of my acquaintance male nurses are not liked 
at all, for any kind of nursing. They may be needed at times for their 
strength ; although in such cases a woman’s will is frequently far superior 
to mere physical force. 


In this occupation (railroad telegraphy) women receive the same com- 
pensation as men for the same grade of work. 


When women of ability settle down to a life-work and that fact is recog- 
nized, wages are more nearly equalized. Women usually try to work near 
their own homes, and employers take advantage of this fact to hold their 
wages down to the minimum. 


I think women are overcoming ill-health and lack of endurance. They 
are cultivating business habits and understanding; they are modifying 
their dress, and in many ways are qualifying themselves to rank as the 
peers of the other sex. When an individual woman can become as neces- 
sary as a man to an employer she usually receives the same salary. The 


prospect seems encouraging. 


Aside from the fact that custom places a lower estimate of value on the 
work of a woman, I see no reason why a thoroughly capable and earnest 
woman should not receive what she is worth; and I think that this custom 
must be changed by demonstration through women themselves that their 
work is equally as valuable as that of men. It is also very necessary 
that women should make a point of demanding what they have reason to 
consider themselves worth. Every increase of salary, except the first, that 
I have had has come through a demand for it. Doubtless had my assurance 
equalled my conviction, I might now be earning much more, as I consider 
my services, as compared with those of others (men) employed with me, 
as underpaid. Women need firmness and push, without undue pugnacity, 
to secure what they are worth. 

It must be said, however, that the majority of employed women belittle 
the position of women in the working ranks by their lack of earnestness 
and business conscience. I do not know whether this fact can be greatly 
altered, as it is doubtless the first destiny of women to marry, and their 
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thoughts will probably have a stronger bent in this direction than in that 
of becoming highly proficient in the different branches of work which they 
undertake. 

A woman who is in earnest, who is capable, and who has an enthusiasm 
for her occupation, has, I think, as many doors open to her asa man. If 
she is underpaid it is largely her own fault, and I believe that the condition 
of inequality in wages is disappearing, and will finally wholly disappear. 


Women do not put the ardor into their work that men, knowing that 
their work is for life, exhibit. Again, women as a rule feel that they have 
no hope of advancement, and must remain as employés, when a man may 
hope for larger results, even if he never obtains them. 

This is truer, of course, of the mechanical and active employments than 
of the professions, where conditions are more nearly equal. 


Journalism pays women as well as it pays men providing they are 
equally capable. On newspaper staffs women are less valuable than men 
save in exceptional cases. The woman reporter’s salary compares favor- 
ably with that of a man reporter. For special work, if she is clever, she can 
earn as much as any man for work of the same grade. 

Still, women’s avenues of ability, so to speak, are narrower than men’s. 
A man journalist is supposed to know everything from sporting terms to 
the ethics of government. The average woman journalist doesn’t, as yet. 


In many cases, women undoubtedly do as good work as men and often 
better, at a less salary; but the fact can never be overlooked that perma- 
nency in a position is of great value toan employer. If time and labor have 
been spent in acquiring efficiency, the expenditure is more than repaid in the 
case of a man, for he continues to use the efficiency gained. In a woman's 
case it most frequently occurs that she gives up her occupation just as she 
has become most efficient. 

The wide differences now existing between the wages of men and women 
are surely unjust, but these differences seem to be growing less as women 
have gradually proven their ability, and men and women are now paid in 
the higher pursuits more equally than ever before for services rendered. 

Economic conditions right themselves if given time, in a natural way, 
but it is not probable that men and women will ever stand as equals in the 
business world, for a woman in most instances cannot count on life-work. 
She is woman, subject to the duties which fall to a woman, and she cannot 
if she would, be anything else without toppling the very structure of society. 


This condition of instability of employment will, in my estimation, always 
exist ; and students of economics who are endeavoring to explain it away, 
or who are prophesying a different state of affairs will and should find 
themselves mistaken. The frank acceptance of this fact will clear the way 
to a much more profitable discussion of the subject. 


My personal experience has brought me into contact with very few 
highly educated women who are competing with men. Very many unedu- 
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cated women are competing with them, and these women are paid more in 
proportion to the quality of their work than are the men, who are more 
generally college men. 


I think that women who begin to work at the same age as myself are not 
as well fitted for the work with which [ am familiar as a man who is just 
out of college ; but [ think the woman who goes to her work equipped with 
a college education, which implies a mind trained for clear, steady appli- 
cation, is entirely equal to the man who starts with the same advantages, 
and often outranks him in the conscientious performance of her duty. 


My observation leads me to conclude that women as a rule are to blame 
for low wages, and for several reasons. When women enter the business 
world, they carry with them false notions of what is due them. Everything 
beyond courteous justice is a privilege accorded them, but many demand 
these privileges as rights. This destroys their desirability as employés. 
When they lay aside the fol-de-rol of being “ ladies” and are business women 
the way will be clear for an advance in their wages. 

Further, when women are educated up to the point of caring for each 
other and each other’s interests then will a better state arrive, and not before. 
Girls working, who are not obliged to do so for support, but in order to 
decorate themselves beyond their need and station, copying those who have 
dollars to their dimes, accept an unjust compensation, and also occupy the 
place which another should have. I repeat, as a rule, women are to blame 
for women’s low wages. 


The same work exactly, which I am engaged in, is done by men in the 
New York Department at double the pay. 

I find where women are employed and men are at the head, favoritism 
plays a very decided part in the matter of salaries. 


One reason for the inequality in women’s wages, as compared with those 
paid men, is that women are patient in their willingness to earn something, 
be it ever so little. They earn it. They are not situated in life to apply 
the nerve required to demand what should be theirs justly. It is simply 
“JT will take what I can get!” One instance with which I am acquainted 
is the following: A man and a woman were teachers in the same school, 
each occupying positions of high grade. The Division over which the 
man presided was entirely out of order, and he could not bring it into 
order for want of the peculiar capacity required. It was decided and 
agreed to by both, that the man should take the woman’s Division, which 
was in perfect order, and that the woman with patient willingness should 
take the disorderly Division of the man and put it into order, which she 
did. The wages were not reversed, the man still keeping the higher 
salary. He was willing to take pay for what he could not do, and she 
was willing to do without pay that which he could not do. 

When Mr. —— was offered a position at a certain salary, he declined the 
offer and set his own terms, which after an interval of time were complied 
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with, just as he demanded. Now,all of his friends say, “ A very fine thing. 
Mr. —— got just what he demanded. His own price!” What would a 
woman have done? Taken,and been glad to take, just what they had a 
mind to give her. She would lack nerve. 

I have fulfilled all the duties of a citizen, just as man does (with the ex- 
ception of voting), reared three fatherless children from tender years, kept 
them in school until they were twenty-one, partially supported an invalid 
sister, assisted the young boys of her family, and I am a woman, living 
on wages much less than those of men. 


OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS. 


I very much wish there were more women fully equipped for the work 
of higher education. There is no true co-education unless students are 
co-educated. 

Wherever women can be used in clerical labor, I much prefer their ser- 
vices. They are neater, quicker, more industrious, more loyal, more trust- 
worthy than men. These qualities render them more valuable. The best 
man on the executive staff here isa woman! By far the best librarian we 
have ever had is a woman. 


So far as cataloguing (library work) is concerned the work is done by 
women equally as well, if not better, than by men. When this fact is 
brought to the attention of the Literary Board they refuse to equalize sala- 
ries, “* because,” they say, “it is not customary to pay women equally with 
men; the man has a family to support; the woman has nobody but herself. 
Besides, the woman takes the employment merely as a temporary conven- 
ience until some man comes along to marry her. She has not the physical 
endurance of the man, and while she may do her work equally well. she 
has not the physical capacity to accomplish so much within a given time, 
especially if there be great pressure.” 

These are not my views, but are the reasons offered by members cf my 
Board when urged to pay for the work, regardless of the sex of the person 
who does it. 

I believe that where the class of work is such that it may be done by a 


woman equally as well in all respects as by a man, she should be equally 
well paid for doing it. 


We do not think it is to the advantage of the majority of women to take 
the place of men as it tends to lower the wages of men, except in woman’s 


particular lines of business, such as typewriting, dry goods, fancy work, 
etc. 


We have two reporters with us now who are “ learning the business ;” 
this consequently brings the average down both for men and women, but 
in the latter case the reduction in salary shows appreciably in bringing 
down the average, being divided by two instead of ten. I would pay a girl 
the same wages for doing the same work asa man. Why not? 
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An average compositor, male or female, earns about $20 or $25 a 
week, providing he or she does not “ lay off” too much, is a fairly good and 
rapid workman, and is paid the scale of the Typographical Union. 


Some women are better than some men. I have spoken simply of the 
facts as they are here. There are very few women in the Faculty; and 
the statistics here are of no great value. The highest salary paid a woman 
is as high as that received by some of the men who are professors, but not 
as high as that paid tonine men. The character of the work and the amount 
of work and of responsibility vary so much that I do not think these figures 
are of the slightest value in settling the main question. 


I think the same work should, in justice, receive the same pay. The 
broader education of women will help towards this end. 

Anything that will make social life simpler will facilitate earlier mar- 
riages. Young men would marry earlier if society did not require so 
much to make a home. This would make fewer young women who must 
work at low rates. The fact is, there are so many unmarried women who 
seek work that the supply of workers makes the price low. 

I don’t know that this opinion amounts to much; but it seems to me that 
our notion of a home involves too much money to promote early marriages. 


There are very few women that are as competent as the best men in 
telegraphy. When they do attain that standard they usually receive as 
much pay as men doing the same work. Women are unfitted to become 
chief operators, having the government of men and care of wires. They, 
therefore, do not rise above positions as operators, or managers of small 
offices. Chief operators, wire chiefs, assistant chiefs, etc., in large offices 
receive considerably more than operators working at desks. The average 
pay of a chief operator is about $109 per month. 


Women workers generally require a greater amount of supervision and 
are less capable of accomplishing independently the work assigned them, 
although those women who have received a thorough academic or collegiate 
training, or who have received a thorough office training in early youth, 
are usually far less open to this objection, while women who take up cler- 
ical work in late youth or at middle age, coming directly from domestic 
life, render usually the least valuable services. 

As office laborers, whose work is principally mounting herbarium speci- 
mens, women have been rather more efficient than the boys who have been 
employed for the same purpose. 


The firm is composed of two women and one man. The work is done by 
both men and women but not the same kind of work by both. The 
women are not strong enough to paint walls, work with tools, ete. If they 
tried it the men would always command more pay, because they are strong 
enough to accomplish more work. 


We have no women who can justly be called first class operators, who 
can accurately transmit forty or fifty messages in an hour during the whole 
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day, or who could receive them if they were sent. The nervous strain 
required to do this is very great, and this may account for the scarcity of 
first class operators amongst the women. Is not the inherited tendency 
amongst the monogamous races, for women to look forward to an early 
marriage and a consequent withdrawal from the struggle for existence, a 
retarding factor in their competition with men? The data for this inference 
are the facts that for the first few months young girls generally make rapid 
progress, and having attained a sufficient degree of expertness to enable 
them to earn enough barely to live on, they seem to stop further effort 
towards improvement. That this cessation of effort is ascribable to the 
hope of a marriage in the near future making such effort useless, seems to 
be justified by the fact that this is what happens in the majority of cases. 


Women should unite, and resolve not to under-cut each other or their fel- 
low craftsmen of the printing offices and other industrial places where their 
cheaper labor is appreciated by their employers. Intelligent work and 
faithful service should be paid for, and it is robbery for the employer to 
discount the pay because the worker wears petticoats. 


In general, I think woman is rapidly taking a prominent place in the 
business world, and in the near future will compete with men for the same 
work at the same wages in many pursuits. 


Heredity has much to do with the wage question. Men for many gener- 
ations have been trade workers. ‘They are thereby fitted for trade employ- 
ment by heredity. Women are newer comers than men. They have 
quicker intuitions and often excel men in the fineness of the grades of their 
work. They will probably lack, for several generations at least, the breadth 


of mind which will enable them to manage successfully large and compli- 
cated industries. 


So far as relates to an architect's assistants, above the grade of routine 
draughtsmen and copyists, the most valuable are those who can in some 
lines take responsibility and act for the principal, This, in general, means 
intimate acquaintance with building construction and methods. There 
is a line of special or artistic development which is open to women, but I 
am not sure that this has been embraced, for the training necessary would 
give a greater opening in other lines. 

There are some women architects in position, but I think they have 
generally received school training mainly. They are not in general in 
architects’ offices as assistants. 


The preparation for work, the probable tenure of office, the support of 


the family, the demands upon time and money, due to public life, are all 
elements in the salary question. 


We would not be judged as considering that women are less competent 
than men, for in all lines there are some women superior to the majority 
of men; but we think that women have a somewhat different line of use- 
fulness, and in their own particular line we believe at present they are 
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receiving relatively more pay than they obtain when they enter other 
fields. To use a rather rude illustration, the average cook is no more 
intelligent than the average coal-heaver, but she receives, considering her 
food, lodging, and privileges, very much more pay. 

Without knowing the purpose of your investigation or the purpose of 
your Association (the Collegiate Alumnz), we may express the hope that 
its chief object is to improve women in what we consider to be their most 
fitting and noble occupations. Whatever improves a woman in home or 
domestic relations, or best fits her to assume the charge of a house or 
family, we think is best for her and best for the community. 

To speak of the occupation which the majority of women who seek em- 
ployment shun for the sake of a chance to work in a shop or factory, we 
may say that we would be willing to pay our servants more, and most of 
us would have more servants, if we could rely upon the cook taking pains 
or pride in her ordinary work as her mistress does in a fancy dessert; or 
if we could obtain second girls who had some prejudices against nicked 
china, or nursery girls who know how to sew on buttons or read intelli- 
gently to children. There is a tremendous demand for servants, particu- 
larly in the country, and if your society is not doing much in this line we 
would commend to its consideration the advantages of aiding to supply 
this want. 

To speak of the college graduates, although they are so small a fraction 
of the working women that we can hardly think your society has them 
chiefly in mind, we have faith that most of them will obtain such occupation 
and compensation as their most ardent friends consider they deserve. For 
the common practice of law and medicine we do not believe they are so 
well fitted as men, but there are certain lines in both professions for which 
they are admirably well fitted, as well as for certain branches in architect- 
ure, decorating, etc. There is also a very great opportunity for women in 
various departments of scientific research, and the experience of France, 
in particular, has shown that women may have a share in the guidance of 
very large commercial enterprises. 

We appreciate that it is in keeping with the present tendencies of living 
that women should stand on the same plane as men and take an active part 
in office, factory, and mill work; but certainly we personally regret this 
very much, and think that the majority of women are better physically, and 
have less temptations morally, when not forced to strive on the same footing 
with men in what we are sufficiently old fashioned to consider particularly 
men’s work. 


Women are certainly as well qualified for clerical work as men, and in 
general (at least as assistant accountants, etc.) are more reliable. 

There are many occupations where it would seem that women could do as 
much work as men, but where they do not. In such cases lack of training, 
and possibly the feeling that they will not need to work at such occupations 
all their life, probably account for the difference. 


In our line of work it is difficult to make an accurate comparison be- 
tween the work of men and women, as in most cases each is employed 
for a special work which the other could not do. 
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In our opinion, the physical condition of woman, the lack of strong men- 
tal training running through many years and even generations, the lack of 
experience in touch with the business and political affairs of the country, 
facts which so materially develop the ability of men, are factors which do 


modify now, and always must so long as they exist, the quality and quantity 
of woman’s work. 


Women are particularly useful by reason of their honesty and faithfulness. 


In an experience of eight to ten years in the manufacture of clothing I 
find that few women are well enough educated to do as well as they other- 
wise might. I have always made a fine class of garments, and I find it 
very difficult to get women to think, and as a consequence they make mis- 
takes, and have to do over again that which a little brain work would have 
saved, and they therefore lose time in which they might have earned more 
money. 

Then they waste a great deal of time in talk, which of course costs them 
money, for frequently their inattention causes them to make mistakes. 

Lack of personal cleanliness and slovenly surroundings in their homes 
and want of conveniences which persons with more means enjoy have a 
tendency to lower the standard of work and consequently of the pay of girls 
employed in some shops. It is my purpose to have some baths for the use 
of my employés, to see if they will make a difference in the workers and 
the work. 

But few of my employés save any money; some because they have others 
dependent upon them, and others because they have no disposition to do 
so. I have talked to very many upon the importance of saving, but very 
few have acted upon the advice. 


It should be taken into consideration in looking at the large difference in 
average wages between male and female employés, that the first named 
are trained with a view of adopting business as a means of livelihood. 
They go into business earlier, they begin at the very foundation, gradually 
working up to higher positions. 

A woman having spent years at school comes into business without 
experience or training, and takes up her position as a saleswoman with no 
knowledge of the business or of human nature. She does not hope to con- 
tinue in the profession she has adopted, has no particular ambition to excel 
in business, consequently she does not render as valuable service as a man, 
and her wages are therefore smaller. 

Give men and women the same training and opportunity, and there 
would still be a difference in the earning capacity in favor of the men. 


For physical reasons, women seem to be incapable of producing an equal 
volume of work; therefore the proportional cost of finished production, 
including “ fixed charges,” of work, etc., is greater than the cost of men’s 
work. So in this business services are not really equal; and the rate uf 
compensation must vary. 
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Employers do not feel free to require extra service (involving extra hours 


of labor) from women, although men are frequently detained late when 
work presses. 


Orchestras composed of women are so comparatively new in the field, 
and the individual players as a rule so young, that they have sometimes 
attempted to take engagements when they were not really competent. But 
people are gradually realizing that there are young women competent to 
do as good work in this line as are men, and we are receiving exactly the 
same scale of prices. We find our best friends among the opposite sex, and 
get the least of our business from the women’s clubs and organizations 
who should be our firm supporters. 


It has been a matter of principle with me to urge the entire equality of 
the sexes in education, and entire freedom for women to enter all branches 
of industry and all professions for which they are qualified, whetherit be cook, 
teacher, professor, physician, lawyer, clergyman, governor, or president. 


We have answered the question with reference to compositors only. We 
have women in our bindery but it is distinctly women’s work. 

Women engage in the work for a temporary living, and naturally do not 
become as proficient as men. 

The price paid men for plain composition is 40 cents per 1,000 ems, 
women 32 cents per 1.0U0.ems, but about all our piece work (plain compo- 
sition) is done by women; the men, and a few women, working by the 
week. 


The law as to Government service requires the same test (competitive 
examination) of women and men. Having borne the test, women should 
have the same chance for appointment Being listed separately, the ap- 
pointing power is free never to appoint women. Yet women are precisely 
as well qualified for clerical work in post offices as men. 


The main trouble lies with women in what might be called the middle 
class. Most of them have nice pleasant homes and either their fathers can- 
not afford to, or will not give them an allowance. 

In accepting a position as bookkeeper, typewriter, and in many cases 
filling places formerly occupied by men, doing as much work, a woman ac- 
cepts about half as much salary. The employer is glad to save the differ- 
ence. It looks somewhat like crowding the men and needy women out. 
If women and men do precisely the same work in the same hours, the pay 
should be precisely the same. 


If you mean by “educated women” college bred women, we will say 
that we have but one such woman in our employ. And we have but one 
college bred man in our office employ. Our agents are nearly all college 
bred men. A woman could not, or would not, do our agency work, as a 
general thing. It involves traveling early and late, and the meeting of 
all kinds of men, ete. 
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Women could not do our packing, but they can and do wrap books to go 
by mail and we pay them as much for it as we should pay boys or men for 
doing the same work. 

Our bookkeeper is an able woman in her department, and we pay her 
what we understand our neighbors pay men for the same work. 

In correspondence the girls are often too brief, uncompromising. They 
are apt to say to a correspondent what he may deserve, but what it is not 
best to say from either a Christian or business standpoint. 

The women are more faithful and diligent than the men, and can be 
trusted where the men cannot be, hence we prefer a woman bookkeeper, 
and women in many other departments. 


The salaries of the male clerks in this department (Government service) 
are fixed by statute. All of the women are classed as “ extra clerks” and 
the amount of their compensation within the gross sum allowed by legisla- 
tive enactment, is in the discretion of the Commissioner. This is ncces- 
sarily controlled in a degree by similar salaries paid in other departments 
of the service for similar work. 

In the branch of our work where they are solely employed we should 
prefer women rather than men, even at the same weekly compensation. 


In the case of teachers of country schools or mixed schools (that is, 
schools of both sexes), I think it very difficult to determine what equal 
services are. A woman must have a greater amount of governing power 
than a man to govern equally as well; that is to say a man exerts a certain 
influence, which might be called police influence, so that, other things 
being equal, a man would secure the best government in schools. 

But other things are so rarely equal that in point of fact women do gov- 
ern and manage schools on an average nearly if not quite as well as men. 
I think, however. that the opinion is firmly held by the average school board 
that a large building or school should be presided over by a man, and on 
account of the influence suggested I think if a woman succeeds as well as a 
man it will be because she possesses greater governing power than the 
man with whom she is compared. This prejudice, however, is dying out 


very rapidly, and we pay the principals of our grammar schools the same 
salaries without regard to sex. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1896. 
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The Annual Meeting will be held October 30 and 31, in 
Providence, R. I. 

The resident members of the Rhode Island Branch extend 
an invitation to all visiting members to consider themselves as 
guests of the Branch. 

It is requested that notice of intention to be present at the 
meeting be sent before October 20 to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, Mrs. Ruth Cushman Anthony, 11 Euclid 
Avenue, Providence, R. J., who will forward to each member the 
address of her hostess. 

It will also oblige those in charge of the receptions and 
luncheon, if members intending to be present will notify Mrs. 
Anthony as early as possible. 

The headquarters of the Asscciation will be the Music 
Room of the Lyman Gymnasium on the grounds of Brown Uni- 
versity. A member of the Committee of Arrangements will be 
found there at all hours to give information as to the University 
buildings, local excursions, car routes, time tables, etc. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors will be held the preced- 
ing day, Thursday, October 29, 1896, at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., in 
the Music Room of the Gymnasium. 

Members not enrolled with any Branch are reminded that 
the annual fee of one dollar will be due and may be paid to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
versity, California. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly by the mem- 
bers of any change in address. 


ANNIE HOWES BARUS, 


Secretary. 


81 South Angell Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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PROGRAM. 


TuurRspDAY, October 29, 8 to II P. M. 


A reception will be tendered to the Association by 
the Women’s College of Brown University, at the College 
Building, on Benefit Street. 


Fripay, October 30, IO A. M. 
Music Room of Gymnasium. 


Address of Welcome, President of Rhode Island Branch, 
Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates. 

Annual Report of the Secretary, Mrs. Annie Howes 
Barus. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Smith. 

Paper. The Local Work of the Associations, Miss 
Emily I. Meader. 

Admission of New Branches. 

Report of the Bureau of Occupations, Miss May Car- 
butt. 

Report of the Committee on a National University, Mrs. 
Ruth Bowles Baldwin. 

Report of the Committee on Study of Development of 
Children, Miss Milicent W. Shinn. 


Report of Special Committee on Unification of Collegiate 
Standards, Miss Florence M. Cushing. 


PuBLic SESSION, FRIDAY, 2.30 P. M. 
Music Room of Gymnasium. 


Report of the Bureau of Collegiate Information and 
Educational Progress, Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. 

Paper. Contributions of the Collegiate Alumne to Sani- 
tary Reforms in the Public Schools, Mrs. Alice Upton Pear- 
main. 

Report of the Committee on Fellowships, Mrs. Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer. 





FRIDAY, 8 P. M. 
The Trocadero Parlors. 


Address of Welcome, Prof. Albert Harkness, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Brown University. 

Address. Present Day Problems in the Education of 
Women, Miss Marion Talbot, President of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz and Dean of the University of 
Chicago. 


9g to II P. M. 


A reception will be tendered the Association by the 
Rhode Island Women’s Club. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, IO A. M. 
Music Room of Gymnasium. 


Report of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss 
Alla W. Foster. 

Report of the Committee upon the Establishment of a 
Council for Foreign University Work, Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crow. 

Recommendations from Executive Committee. 

Luncheon will be served at the Trocadero at I P. M. 
Tickets 50 cents. 


Pusiic SESSION, SATURDAY, 2 P. M. 
The Trocadero Parlors. 


Paper. A Few Points of Comparison between German 
and American Universities, Miss Margaret E. Maltby, (Ph. D. 
Gottingen ’95, Fellow of A. C. A., ’95.) 

Paper. The Tendencies of Women in Athletics in our 
Colleges and Universities, Miss Sophia F. Richardson, of 
Vassar College. 


SATURDAY, 4 P. M. 


Meeting of Directors. 
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Officers for 1895-1897. 


President. 
s Boston UNIVERSITY 
Miss MARION TALBOT rn oe eee Tee t 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Miss ALLA W. FOSTER... ) Sanna oo 
Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss ANNA A. CUTLER ; ; . , SMITH COLLEGE. 
284 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Miss LUCY M. SALMON i ; . UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Miss MILICENT W. SHINN . ° . UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Niles, Cal. 
Miss KATE H. CLAGHORN . ‘ . Bryn Mawr COLLeGE. 
Leonia, N. J. 
Mrs. JANE BANCROFT ROBINSON . - SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
425 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary. 
Mrs. ANNIE HOWES BARUS . 5; P - VASSAR COLLEGE. 
} 81 S. Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


Treasurer, 
\ Mrs. MARY ROBERTS SMITH . a Cornell University. 
} Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 


Directors, 1896-1897. 


Mrs. FRANCES HALDEMAN SIDWELL . Washington Branch. 


Mrs. LAURA BROWNELL COLLIER . ‘ New York Branch. 
Mrs. MARY ROBERTS SMITH ; : ; California Branch. 
Miss HELEN TUXBURY ; ‘ ; - Philadelphia Branch. 
Miss MARY LOUISE FOSTER ; ‘ ° Boston Branch. 
Mrs. ELLA DOWNEY COMMONS ‘. Conuni New York Branch. 
Miss MARY G. STEVENS ‘ ; ; . Minnesota Branch. 
Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER ‘ . Chicago Branch. 
Mrs. ISADORE THOMPSON SCOTT . ‘ 7 Detroit Branch. 
Mrs. ANNIE BAILEY BULL . Western New York Branch. 
Miss HARRIET NOBLE . : ° . . Indianapolis Branch. 


Miss JESSIE F. WHEELER . é . Eastern New York Branch. 











Miss EMMA M. PERKINS : ‘ : ; , . Ohio Branch. 
Mrs. LOUISE PROSSER BATES . ‘ . Rhode Island Branch. 
Miss JESSIE K. DEWELL ‘ ; : ‘ Connecticut Branch. 
Mrs. MARY RICHEY LESLIE _. ‘ é Los Angeles Branch. 
Mrs. IDA BEAGLE MOSHER ° ‘ : Kansas City Branch. 
Mrs. JULIA JOHNSON TRELEASE . ° - St. Louis Branch. 
Mrs. LIZZIE PECK MATTER ; : Duluth Branch. 
Mrs. ANNE McCONWAY McELDOWNEY . Pittsburg Branch. 
Mrs. LOUISE McMYNN GREENE . ° - Milwaukee Branch. 


BRANCH OFFICERS. 


WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


Mrs. FRANCES HALDEMAN SIDWELL . : ° President. 
804 21st St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. ALLA BARNES FOSTER . 2 ° Secretary. 


Howard University, Washingien, D. Cc. 


New YorRK BRANCH. 


Mrs. LAURA BROWNELL COLLIER . . ‘ President. 
212 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss INEZ HARRINGTON WHITFIELD . ; - Secretary. 


41 W. 124th St., New York. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH. 


Mrs. MARY ROBERTS SMITH . ° . President. 
Stamford University P. O., Cal. 
Dr. ADELAIDE BROWN . ; ‘ ° ° Secretary. 


1212 Sutter St., San eeaieen Cal. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 


Miss HELEN TUXBURY . : . : President. 
419 Penn St., Camden, N. J. 
Mrs. FLORENCE YOST HUMPHRIES ° ‘ ° Secretary. 


' 5722 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston BRANCH. 


Miss MARY LOUISE FOSTER ° : . President. 
Maple St., West Roxbury. Mess. 
Miss LOUISE HAMILTON MURDOCH / , ‘ Secretary. 


74 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CENTRAL NEw YorK BRANCH. 
Mrs. ELLA DOWNEY COMMONS 


304 Waverly Pl., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss EVA G. SEAMAN 


203 Colvin St., Syme, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA BRANCH. 
Miss MARY G. STEVENS 


265 Summit Pl., St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss LAURA C. GRANT 


462 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO BRANCH. 
Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER . ‘ 
North Western Univ., Evanston, IIl. 
Miss HENRIETTA M. COONE 
5719 Monroe Ave., Chisege, Ill. 


DETROIT BRANCH. 
Mrs. ISADORE THOMPSON SCOTT 
1 College St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH ANGSTMAN 
277 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN NEw YorRK BRANCH. 
Mrs. ANNIE BAILEY BULL ‘ 
665 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N. Te 
Mrs. BERTHA BENNETT DENISON 
284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
INDIANA BRANCH. 
Miss HARRIET NOBLE . ‘ ° . 
The Blackerne, Sadtonagetis, Ind. 
Miss AMELIA WARING PLATTER " 
The Wyandot, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASTERN NEw YoRK BRANCH. 
Miss JESSIE F. WHEELER 


Mechanicsville, Saratoga County, N . Y. 


Miss FLORENCE L. ELLERY ° 
80 Grand St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ou1o BRANCH. 
Miss EMMA M. PERKINS 


College for Women, Western Reneeve Univ., Cleveland, O. 


Miss NELLIE H. CANFIELD . 
79 Fifth Ave., Chovelané, 0 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 
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RHODE ISLAND BRANCH. 


Mrs. LOUISE PROSSER BATES ; ‘ 
100 Richmond St., Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. RUTH CUSHMAN ANTHONY 
11 Euclid Ave., Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Miss JESSIE K. DEWELL 


400 Orange St., New Seren, — 
Miss CLARISSA E. WHITE 


147 Humphrey St., New Denes, Cone. 


Los ANGELES BRANCH, 
Mrs. MARY R. LESLIE 


193 Lovelace Ave., lan Angeles Cal. 
Miss ALMA S. BRIGHAM 


331 Court St., Los Anasien, “Cal. 
KANSAS CiTY BRANCH. 
Mrs. IDA BEAGLE MOSHER 


613 E. oth St., Kansas City, a, 
Miss JESSICA E. BURNHAM 


2117 Independence Ave., Kansas City, “Mo. 


St. Louis BRANCH. 
Mrs. JULIA JOHNSON TRELEASE 


Shaw’s School of Botany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss ADELAIDE DENIS . ‘ 
4296 Washington Ave., St. Leute, Mo. 


DuLUTH BRANCH. 
Miss LIZZIE PECK MATTER . 


314 E. 2d St., Duluth, iin, 
Miss MARY J. SALTER, 


Hardy Hall, Duluth, Saue. 
PITTSBURG BRANCH. 


Mrs. ANNE McCONWAY McELDOWNEY 


Bedford Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. KATE A. LEVI 


920 Liberty St. ’ Pittsburg, ~ 


MILWAUKEE BRANCH. 


Mrs. LOUISE MCMYNN GREENE 


913 Cambridge Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss MARY B. PETERSON 


2009 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 


Secretary. 
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COMMITTEES. 


BUREAU OF COLLEGIATE INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

Mrs. MARTHA FOOTE CROW, Miss LAURA D. GILL, 

Mrs. LOUISE PROSSER BATES, Miss MARY H. ROLLINS, 
Miss NINA E. BROWNE. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS. 


Mrs. BESSIE B. HELMER, Mrs. HELEN H. BACKUS, 
Mrs. WINIFRED E. MERRILL. 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES. 


Miss ALLA W. FOSTER, Miss C. ANITA WHITNEY, 
Mrs. LUCIA CLAPP NOYES, Miss HARRIET L. KEELER, 
Mrs. NELLIE STANLEY PAINE. 


COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, Miss LUCY M. SALMON, 
Mrs. MARY ROBERTS SMITH, Miss EMMA M. PERKINS, 
Miss ANNIE E. ALLEN. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGIATE ADMINISTRATION. 


(This Committee is composed of members of the Association who are serving as Trustees 
of Colleges.) 


Mrs. H. H. BACKUS, Vassar. Mrs. M. P. GUILD, Wellesley. 
Mrs. E. P. SHANNON, Vassar. Mrs. L. M. NORTH, Wellesley. 
Miss E. H. RICHARDS, Vassar. Mrs. A. E. THOMPSON, Wellesley. 
Miss S. A. EMERSON, Boston. Mrs. C. C. TUCKER, Smith. 
Mrs. A. F. PALMER. Wellesley. Mrs. E. L. CLARKE, Smith. 

Miss M. CAREY THOMAS, Cornell. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Miss MILICENT SHINN, Miss THEODATE SMITH, 
Mrs. ANNIE H. BARUS. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
( Washington Committee.) 


Mrs. RUTH B. BALDWIN, Mrs. FRANCES H. SIDWELL, 
Mrs. KATE DEWEY COLE. 


(Advisory Committee.) 


Mrs. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, Miss M. CAREY THOMAS, 
Miss LUCY M. SALMON, Miss L. H. RICHARDSON, 
Miss KATHERINE LEE BATES, Miss HARRIET NOBLE, 


Miss EMMA M. PERKINS. 
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CouNcIL TO ACCREDIT WOMEN FOR ADVANCED WorRK IN FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


(Membership to be announced later.) 


Holders of Association Fellowships, 1895-1897. 
European Fellowship, 1895. 
Miss MARGARET MALTBY, (Ph. D. Gottingen, ’95.) 


American Fellowship, 1895. W. E. A. & A. C. A. Fellowship, 1895, 
Miss NELLIE NEILSON, Miss MARY F. WINSTON, 
(Ph. D. Gottingen, ’96.) 


European Fellowship, 1896. 
Miss MARY TAYLOR BLAUVELT. 


American Fellowship, 1890. W.E. A. & A. C. A. Fellowship. 
Miss MARGARET LEWIS. Miss ELLEN HINSDALE. 





Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Association was held in 
Providence, R. I., October 30, 31, 1896. 


Thursday evening, October 29th, a reception was given to the Associa- 
tion by the Women’s College of Brown University in the hall of the 
College building. An opportunity to meet socially the students of the 
College and the Faculty of the University was given the members. 


Friday morning, October 30th, at ten o’clock the annual 
meeting was opened in the music-room of the Lyman Gymnasium 
in the grounds of Brown University. Miss Talbot, the President 
of the Association in the chair. 

In behalf of the Rhode Island Branch, Mrs. Louise Prosser 
Bates, the Branch President, welcomed the Association most 
hospitably to Providence. She alluded to the local interest in 
the higher education of women called out by the opening of the 
departments of Brown University to women, and by the efforts 
being made to secure money to put up for them a suitable 
building, and regretted that the season of the year prevented the 
possibility of entertaining the Association in a characteristic 
Rhode Island fashion on Narragansett Bay. 

Miss Talbot responded briefly for the Association. The 
annual report of the Secretary was read and accepted. 

Mrs. Bates of the Rhode Island Branch then 


Moved, That Branches be required to restrict their associate member- 
ship. 


Miss Wheeler of the EASTERN NEw YorK BRANCH stated she 
disproved the idea theoretically, but in the working of their 


Nore.—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association was held October 
29th. At the morning session, eleven, and at the afternoon session, fourteen Directors 
were present, representing membership in twelve Branch organizations. The Executive 
Committee were thus able to discuss the questions presented for their consideration in 
the light of the best interests of a wide area. 
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Branch, associate membership had been found indispensable— 
they however limited asssociate membership so that it could 
form but one third of their total membership. 

Mrs. Commons of the CENTRAL NEw YorK Branch stated they 
had no associate members—and did not believe they would gain 
anything by their admission. 

Miss Dewing of the Connecticut BRANCH said their organiza- 
tion found great help by the privilege of association with the 
Yale graduate students ; but they hedged in their associate mem- 
bership by restrictions. 

Mrs. Collier of the NEw York BRANCH was strongly opposed 
to the idea of associate membership when first presented, but 
was now inclined to believe it might be advantageous in some 
localities. 

Miss Perkins of the OHIO BRANCH stated they had no associate 
membership and the feeling of the members was strongly against 
it—from the belief that their Association gained its strength from 
its exclusiveness. 

Mrs. Sidwell of the WasHINGToN BRANCH said that they had 
found a pleasure, rather than any strengthening of their Branch 
by admitting associates. They restricted the privilege to students, 
former undergraduates, of two or more years standing, in the 
institutions admitted to regular membership. 

Mrs. Pearmain while showing that the Boston Brancu had no 
associate members, was as yet unwilling to vote against their 
admission. 

Miss Channing of Boston, suggested that a college club could 
be used as a relief to associate membership. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith of the CaLIrorNIA BRANCH reported 
that her Branch had no associates, but that the Los ANGELES 
Brancu had felt the need of admitting them. In San Francisco 
because of the large number of outside women’s organizations 
there was no temptation. The fact that so many women’s clubs 
existed did away with the necessity of asking outsiders to join 
with them—but the conditions were different in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Mumford of the RHopE ISLAND BRANCH suggested the 
character of associate membership should be defined. 
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Mrs. Bates withdrew her motion and in its stead it was moved that a 
Committee be appointed by the chair to consider restrictions as to associ- 
ate membership and report next year.—CARRIED. 


It was also 


Voted, That this motion should be considered as a notification of an 
amendment to be proposed to the constitution. 


The annual report of the Treasurer showed as balance $83.65, 
without having given the $100.00 voted to the Fellowship fund, 
“if the Treasury permitted.” 


The report was accepted and referred to the Auditing Committee. Miss 
Perkins, Miss Murdock, and Miss Mumford were appointed to serve on 
this committee. 


A paper on “ The Local Work of the Branches” was read by 
Miss Emily I. Meader of Providence, who had prepared the 
paper from the annual reports of the Secretaries of the Branches. 

The application of the Alumnae resident in and near Mil- 
waukee for recognition as the Milwaukee Branch of the Associa- 
tion was presented by the Secretary. 


Their application and accompanying proposed constitution was referred 
by vote toa Committee for consideration. Miss Claghorn, Miss Franklin, 
and Miss Hoag were appointed by the chair to serve on the Committee. 


The report of the Committee on a National University prepared 
by its chairman, Mrs. Ruth Bowles Baldwin was read by Mrs. 
Frances Haldeman Sidwell, member of the committee—the report 
showed that though no congressional action had been taken during 
the past year, renewed interest in the University had been 
created by the formation of a Committee of One Hundred, num- 
bering among its members many college Presidents, state Superin- 
tendents of Schools, and men in both public and private life who 
are well known for their interest in educational matters. The 
National University bill as it now stands provides that ‘the 
facilities afforded by the University shall be open to all who are 
competent to use them etc.,—thus tacitly admitting women on an 
equality with men—and there is now under consideration the 
advisability of adding to the National Committee, the names of 
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women prominent in educational affairs. There seems small 
doubt that should the National University be established, women 
would be received as freely as men.” This report was accepted. 

Miss Mary H. Rollins of the Boston Public Library, who has 
been serving as Chairman of the Committee having in charge the 
publication of the Bibliography of the Higher Education of 
Women, reported that the Committee failed to come to a satis- 
factory agreement with the Bureau of Education in Washington, 
relative to the printing of the material they had gathered, and 
recommended that the Association undertake the publication at 
its own expense, giving estimates of its cost. 


The question of an appropriation for this purpose was referred by vote 
to the Treasurer. 







Preceding the report of the Committee on Unification of Col- 
legiate Standards which was read by Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
Miss Talbot gave a brief explanation of the reasons which had led 
to the appointment of such a committee last year—she referred to 
the difficulty which had been felt in defining satisfactorily the inde- 
terminate condition for corporate membership in the Association, 
and the recognition ‘of the changed standard of college require- 
ments, which led the Association last year to appoint the present 
Committee—to make the work of selection more definite. The 
Committee was instructed to gain from leading college Presidents 
and other prominent educators their views as to the standards 
adopted by the best American institutions and lay the result of 
their inquiries before the present meeting. 

Summing up the results of a protracted discussion over the 
report by the Executive Committee the preceding day, Miss 
Cushing made the following recommendations on the part of her 
Committee. 



















That a Standing Committee be appointed to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Corporate Membership. 

That the limiting duties of this Committee be defined by the Executive 
Committee. 

That the Committee on Corporate Membership be instructed in their 
work of deciding upon the additions which from time to time may be 
made to the list of institutional membership, to pursue the following 
lines of inquiry: 
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First: As to the educational qualifications of the corps of instruc- 
tion. 


Second: As to the financial status: 
a. Endowments exclusive of buildings, equipments, etc. 
b. Average available income. 

Third: As to equipment: 


a. Buildings. 
Libraries. 
Laboratories. 
Apparatus. 


That the Committee on Corporate Membership be instructed to con- 
sider no Institution eligible to membership in the Association in which it 
cannot be shown: 


First: That its Faculty are not called upon to give preparatory 
instruction : 


Second: That it has fifty graduates (who desire to become members of 
the Association.) 


Mrs. Pearmain of Boston, opened the discussion of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and 


Moved, That the Association appoint a permanent Committee on Cor- 
porate Membership. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge, spoke of the impor- 
tance of our Association taking its share in the discussion of a 
question occupying so large a part of the thoughts of those 
prominent in the college world. Mrs. Ellen H, Richards of Bos- 
ton, advised a closerelationship between the Executive Committee 
and the Committee on Corporate Membership. 


Mrs. Pearmain withdrew her motion that the Association appoint the 
Committee, and accepted the amendment that the Executive Committee 
appoint the Committee on Corporate Membership; which was CARRIED. 


Moved, That the body of instructions to be given by the Executive 
Committee, to the Committee on Corporate Membership as summed up 
by Miss Cushing, be accepted by the Association. 


Miss Clarke of Boston, moved as an amendment to add to available 
income, ‘‘in proportion to number of students and plan of work on which 
the institution is based.” Amendment lost. 


Miss Peck of Providence, then moved to amend fifty graduates to 
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twenty-five, after a discussion participated in by Mrs. Barus, Mrs. 
Richards, and Miss Claghorn, the amendment was lost and the original 
motion was passed. 


Mrs. Richards then moved that the limiting duties of the Committee 


and methods of procedure be defined by the Executive Committee.— 
CARRIED. 


The meeting then adjourned until afternoon. 





At 2.30 P, M. the meeting was called to order by Miss Claghorn, 
Vice President, in the absence of Miss Talbot. Miss Laura 
D. Gill, of Northampton, read the report for the Committee upon 
the establishment of a Council for Foreign University Work. 





Her report, (printed in this number), was accepted. It was moved 
that it be acted upon and the formation of such a Council as was therein 
outlined be made a part of the work of the Association. After a discus- 
sion in which Miss Maltby of Wellesley, Mrs. Smith of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Mrs. Palmer of Cambridge, Miss Cutler, of New Haven, 
Miss Channing, and Miss Cushing of Boston participated. The motion 
was Carried. 


Miss Clarke of the Boston Branch suggested that if the Associa- 
tion could undertake to furnish “‘ care and protection” for women 
students at Cambridge, it might be possible for properly quali- 
fied women to take graduate work at Harvard, without the regis- 
tration at Radcliffe College which is now required. 


It was voted that a Committee be appointed at the option of the Execu- 
tive Committee to deal with this matter. 






Miss Alla W. Foster, Vice President, replaced Miss Claghorn 
as presiding officer. 

Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain of Boston, presented a paper on, 
“ Contributions of the Collegiate Alumnz to Sanitary Reforms in 
the Public School.” Remarks were made by different members to 
show that the deplorable conditions in the Boston public schools 
which Mrs. Pearmain described in detail were paralleled in many 
other cities and general satisfaction was expressed that the 
Alumnz had seriously taken up the subject of the sanitary reform 
of our public schools, in so many of the Branches. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Dickerman of New Haven presented, as the 
first part of the report of the Committee on Educational Progress, 
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a paper on “ Graduate Study and the Doctor’s Degree for Women.” 
This paper was based upon the results of an investigation under- 
taken by Miss Dickerman to learn the views of scholarly women 
on some of the leading problems connected with University 
work, as stated in the circular sent to seventy women who had 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Forty of them 
responded to such questions as these: 


1. What was your aim in entering upon a course of graduate study? 

2. What are some of the best things your course has brought you? 

3- Ina few words, compare your attitude towards study and research 
work at the end of your college course and after the course of graduate 
study. 

4- Do you believe in co-education in graduate study ? Reasons. 

5. What are some of the things to be gained by writing a thesis ? 

6. (a) For what women is graduate study desirable ? 

(6) Would you recommend it to teachers of special subjects in 
preparatory schools and seminaries as well as in colleges? 

(c) Would you recommend it to women not expecting to teach ? 

(d@) Should you advise one to begin the graduate course imme- 
diately after receiving the first degree ? 

(a) What is your specialty ? 

(6) What advantages for pursuing it are offered by your own 
university ? 

(a) Compare the significance of the master’s and doctor’s degrees 
in your university. 

(6) Should original work be required for each? 

(c) To what women would you recommend work for the master’s 
degree rather than the doctorate ? 

9. To what extent would you approve itinerancy in graduate study? 


The report of the Committee on Fellowships prepared by the 
Chairman, Mrs Bessie Bradwell Helmer of Chicago, was read by 
Miss Perkins—and accepted with warm recognition of the 
untiring efforts of the Committee to secure the funds necessary 
to enable the Association to carry on this work. 
printed in this number.) 

Miss Perkins reported for the Auditing Committee, that they 
had examined the Treasurer’s report and found it correct. 

The meeting then adjourned until 8 Pp. m. 


(The report is 


At the evening session held in the ball-room of the Trocadero, 
Professor Albert Harkness, Ph. D., opened the meeting with an 
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address of welcome on behalf of the Faculty and Corporation of 
Brown University. 

Miss Talbot, President of the Association, followed with an 
address, “ Present Day Problems in the Education of Women,” 
laying stress upon those perplexities which the Association had 
helped to solve, and urging college authorities to take a firm atti- 
tude as to the many problems still left without definite traditions. 
At the close of her remarks, the meeting adjourned to the rooms 
below, where some six or seven hundred people at the invitation 
of the Rhode Island Women’s Club were presented by the 
President of the Club, to the President and ex-Presidents of the 
Association. An enjoyable evening with music and refreshments 
was given to the members of the Association. 

The session on Saturday morning, October 31, was opened by 
the Committee to which had been referred the Constitution and 
application of the Milwaukee Alumnz to be recognized as a 
Branch. Miss Claghorn for the Committee reported. 


That in their opinion it was inadvisable to accept the Milwaukee 
Branch under the present terms of their Constitution, in view of the 
evident sentiment of the Association as Lo some restriction on associate 
membership in Branches. 

Moved by Mrs. Smith that this report be adopted, and it was voted to 
accept the Committee’s recommendation. 


Miss Alla W. Foster of Boston, read as Chairman, the report 
of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges — which had 
principally utilized its energies the past year, in efforts to secure 
legislation in Massachusetts, Ohio, and California that would 
prevent the various inferior colleges and commercial institutions 
from securing power to confer academic degrees. 

The Milwaukee Alumnz through their delegate Mrs. Louise 
McMynn Greene, presented another application for admission 
with a Constitution that omitted the questionable associate 
privilege. 


This was referred to the same Committee for consideration. 


The report prepared by Miss Milicent Shinn of California, for 
the Committee on the Study of the Development of Children, 
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was read by Mrs. Barus—as member of the Committee. Miss 
Shinn reported that the Committee had endeavored to work along 
the lines of inquiry developed at Clarke University, Worcester. 
Eight Branches have now a sub-committee in touch with the 
general Committee of the Association and renewed efforts will be 
made another year to push the syllabi method still more 
vigorously. Dr. G. Stanley Hall was quoted as saying that the 
college women’s returns averaged inferior to returns by kinder- 
garteners, while the best of the college women’s returns were far 
superior to others received. An attempt to analyze the difficulty 
brought out the fact that the college women seemed to be especi- 
ally conscious of the many and far reaching conditions that 
imperiled the truth of a definite statement. The Committee 
believe that in working up an interest among undergraduates and 
by endeavoring to make it possible to have defined a special line 
of study and research in child psychology, that would lead up to 
the Doctor’s degree, they can best help forward the movement 
among college trained women. 

Mrs. Bates of Providence, then read the second part of the 
report of the Bureau of Collegiate Information and Educational 
Progress, prepared by the Chairman, Mrs. Martha Foote Crow of 
Chicago. Mrs. Crow reported the effort that had been made 
during the past year to communicate with the isolated members 
of the Association whose homes in villages or small towns cut 
them off from the enjoyment of membership in any Branch 
organization, in order to learn from their experience certain 
phases of the advantages and disadvantages of a college training 
to isolated women. Three hundred and twenty such members 
were written to, and their replies were summarized in the report. 

Mrs. Crow particularly commended the promptness and fulness 
with which her correspondents had replied to the Committee’s 
questions and their answers suggested certain lines of work by 
which the Association could best be of service to the Alumnz. 
These isolated members were almost unanimous in their desire 
that the Association should publish more fully its reports and 
proceedings at the annual meetings. Mrs. Crow made a special 
plea that all members who, either in the interest of some 
club, magazine, or for their individual satisfaction were pursuing 
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any line of inquiry that involved an educational issue or the analysis 
of a social condition would refer such work to her Bureau, so 
as to make her Committee the repository of all such statistical 
information. She reported a sub-committee had been formed 
under the direction of Miss Edith E. Clarke of Washington, 
D. C., with ten associates connected with libraries and educa- 
tional institutions, who would make an annual report on the 
literature of higher education so as to keep the Bibliography, 
about to be published by the Association, up to date. 

Mrs. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, presented 
to the Association the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee, relative to the report of the Finance Committee. 


First, that the Fellowships be supported from the General Treasury. 

Second, that a permanent salaried Secretary be supported by the 
Association, while the third recommendation was to be regarded as a 
notification of proposed amendments to the constitution. 

Mrs. Richards of Boston, moved that after this year one or more Fel- 
lowships be maintained from the General Fund of the Association.— 
CARRIED. 

That a permanent salaried Secretaryship be established was also MOVED 
AND CARRIED. 


Mrs. Smith then stated the third recommendation as follows: 
We propose the following amendments : 


I. (a) That the order of Art. VI and Art. VII of the constitution be 
transposed, Art. VI becoming Art. VII. 

(2) We further recommend that Art. VII, (new Art VI), be 
amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting the words ‘‘ in advance’? between the words “ due” 
and ‘‘ from.’’ 

(2) By striking out the clause, ‘‘ except in the case of duly organized 
Branches.” 

(3) By substituting the words ‘‘ one annual due remains unpaid,”’ for 
the clause ‘‘ three successive annual dues remain unpaid.” 


II. That Art. VI, (new Art. VII), be amended as follows: 

(a) ‘* The annual fee of $1.00” instead of the clause, ‘‘an annual fee 
of 50 cts.” 

(4) By inserting a new section as follows: 

Section 6: The fiscal year of the Branches shall end ‘“‘ one month 
before the annual meeting.”’ 

(This was amended to read October rst.) 
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(c) By changing the number of the present Section 6 to correspond 
with clauses made above. 

III. That the duties of Treasurer and Secretary be performed by one 
officer and that the money heretofore appropriated to these two officers be 
hereafter appropriated to the one. 

It was voted the third recommendation be accepted as a notification of 
proposed amendments and (I, b, 1, was referred back to the Finance 
Committee for clearer wording.) 


It was 


Voted, To appoint a Committee to securea guarantee fund to help carry 
out these new financial responsibilities, this Committee to be instructed 
by the Directors. 

It was decided the matter of time and place of the next annual meeting 
should be left to the Executive Committee. A rising vote of thanks was 
then expressed to the Faculty and Corporation of Brown University for 
their kindness in offering the Association a place of meeting, to the 
Women's College of Brown University for its hospitality, to the Rhode 
Island Woman's Club for the courtesies extended in their generous re- 
ception of the Association and to the press of the city for their full and 
careful reports of the meetings. 


The Association then adjourned to the Trocadero for luncheon, 
where the one hundred and three members present divided them- 
selves into groups, representing the various institutions, which had 
conferred upon them their degrees. 

The roll call showed as present from 


Boston University, 16 graduates ; Oberlin College, 2 graduates ; 
Bryn Mawr College, 2 graduates ; Smith College, 26 graduates ; 
Cornell University, 3 graduates ; Syracuse University, 1 graduate; 
Kansas University, 0 graduates; Vassar College, 21 graduates; 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., 4 graduates ; Wesleyan University, 1 graduate; 
Michigan University, 2 graduates ; Wisconsin University, 1 graduate ; 


N.Western University, ograduates; | Wellesley College, 20 graduates. 


There were also present by invitation 2 graduates of Radcliffe, and 7 of 
Brown University. 


The President, Miss Talbot, announced that the Rhode Island 
Women’s Club presented the shields, which had decorated the 
walls the previous evening, to the Association. These shields, 
emblematic of Rhode Island, had been wound with the college 


colors of the different institutions represented in the Corporate 
2 
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Membership. It was suggested that each group of graduates 
should select from its own number the candidate to bear away its 
college colors. The idea was carried out. 

The closing meeting of the session followed immediately after 
the luncheon. Miss Claghorn for the Committee appointed to 
consider the second application of the Milwaukee Alumne, for 
recognition as a Branch of the Association, recommended 


The Association require the applicants to await the decision of the 
Committee, to be appointed by the Executive Committee, as to restrictions 
to Associate Membership before adopting an Associate Membership clause 
in their Branch constitution. With this proviso accepted, the Com- 
mittee recommended the recognition of the Milwaukee Branch. Assur- 
ance being given that the Milwaukee Alumnz agreed to accept this 
restriction. 


It was 


Voted, To accept the recommendation of the Committee and recognize 
the Milwaukee Branch. 


Miss Margaret E. Maltby, Ph. D., Géttengen ; (Fellowof A.C. A. 
’95,) presented a paper on “‘A Few Points of Comparison between 
German and American Universities,” followed by the paper on 
‘““The Tendencies of Women in Athletics in our Colleges and 
Universities,” by Miss Sophia F. Richardson of Vassar Colleye.* 

Miss Talbot, then called upon Miss Sarah E. Doyle of Provi- 
dence, as pioneer in the movement to secure the benefits of the 
higher education for girls in Rhode Island, by the founding of 
the Women’s College in connection with Brown University. Miss 
Doyle responded in a gracious manner to the call of the President 
and gave emphasis by her personal observations to some of the 
statements made by the writers of the afternoon papers. She 
assured the Association that the cause of higher education had 
gained a new stimulus in the city during the week past by the 
earnest discussions and deliberate actions of the members 
present. 


At the close of her remarks, the fifteenth annual meeting was 
adjourned. 


* It is expected that copies of these two papers can be sent out to the members later. 





The Annual Report of the Secretary. 


The fifteenth annual report differs from those which have 
been given to the Association in that through the resignation of 
Miss Talbot from the position of Secretary, which she had held 
since the organization of the society in 1881, her successor cannot 
have as yet that same close touch with all the educational issues 
which the Association in the course of its fifteen years of progress 
has attempted to arouse or to influence, and may perhaps be 
tempted to give undue weight to certain conditions in the general 
policy of the Association that seem to call for a change or at 
least for serious consideration as to their tendencies. The mem- 
bership, as reported at the last annual meeting, was 1,844. At 
present, our list contains the names of 1,978 alumne, a total gain 
of but 134, although 269 new names were added. The efforts 
of the Treasurer and Secretary have been directed this year to 
sifting from the list those members whose failure to comply with 
the terms of the constitution relative to the payment of dues 
adopted in Chicago three years ago made such action necessary. 
The large percentage of names crossed from our roll (135) can 
be explained as the result of the working of this amendment to 
Article 7. 

The appointment by the Executive Committee of an Assistant 
Secretary has enabled the Association to have the address list 
of the members most carefully revised. The amount of con- 
scientious labor which Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates, the appointee 
to this office, has given to this branch of the Secretary’s work, 
should receive the warm recognition it deserves. It is no easy 
task to follow the migratory and matrimonial conditions of near 
2,000 women. 

Owing to the embarrassed state of our finances it has been 
impossible to carry out the suggestions made at the last annual 
meeting that the Association issue a semi-annual publication. 
Before the Association can extend its usefulness in this direction 
its financial outlook must be more assured. The earnest efforts 
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of the Finance Committee to solve this problem may result in 
making it possible to widen the activities of the Association in 
the near future. Apart from the Register, which included the 
annual reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, as well as a 
synopsis of the work of the Branches, the Association has issued 
but one large publication, No. 56 in Series II, the summary 
of the data secured by our Committee on the Study of Wage 
Question, in regard to the compensation in certain occupations 
of women who have received college or other special training. 
This pamphlet, which appeared originally as document No. 15 
of the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
was reprinted from their stereotyped plates for circulation among 
our members. ‘The unqualified praise given by the press of the 
country to the carefully gathered data and its value as a contribu- 
tion to a full understanding of the sex question in industry, as 
well as its clear showing of the practical benefits of college or 
special training, have made this one of the most useful researches 
our Association has undertaken. It is as well to touch here 
upon the work of the Boston Branch of our Association since the 
printed report of its thorough investigation of the question of the 
sanitary condition of the Public Schools of Boston was widely 
copied from the local press and won for our Association the 
cordial respect of educators over a wide area of the country. 

This recognition of the work of a local Branch as the work of 
college women by the general public leads happily to a discus- 
sion of one of the moot questions in the policy of the Associa- 
tion, namely, is it for the best interest of the General Association 
that the terms of the article of our constitution which permits of 
the organization of Branches should define in such a broad and 
general way the tie which shall connect the two societies or which 
gives to the daughter privileges it denies to the parent organiza- 
tion. Provision number 1 of Article 6, states “the Branch 
shall co-operate with the Association of the Collegeate Alumnz 
in its general work while carrying on independent local work.” 
When such a statement can be translated into a permission to 
utilize the energies and funds of a local organization almost 
entirely in social entertainment and relieve it from responsibility 
for carrying out the work voted upon by the Association, it seems 


arene 
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questionable if the Association gains enough by the connection 
in the public opinion of the locality to warrant the terms of pro- 
vision 1. Again, an emphasis is laid upon the fact that regu/ar 
membership in the Branches must be limited to membership in 
the Association. Is there not danger that the latitude which 
may be given to the entrance of associate members may make 
it difficult for the work of the Alumnz in the several localities to 
be credited to college women, since the membership list would 
show a wide departure from the standard of collegiate training 
in the list of associates who are identified in the public mind with 
the Branch work? If it is deemed best to continue the privilege 
of associate membership, should there not be definite limitation 
as to their proportionate number or as to the educaional quali- 
fication they must possess ? 

The lack of financial means has in the past made it necessary 
for the Fellowship Committee to look to the Branches to sub- 
scribe to the fund necessary to carry out the pledge of the 
Association as regards its Fellowships. This policy, apart from 
the work it has thrown upon an already burdened Committee, 
has unfortunate tendencies; money raised as this has been, in 
smal] sums and by oft repeated solicitations, carries with it the 
incubus of doled out charity, whereas the attitude and aim of 
our Association is to place the holding of our Fellowships as 
the highest scholastic honors in the country. They were not 
founded as a pecuniary measure of relief for earnest women 
students, but with the conviction that the honor of representing 
both here and in foreign universities the educational ideals to 
which American college women aspire would be regarded as a 
privilege by the foremost students among our women. The com- 
petitive test attached to their bestowal, places the holding beyond 
the reach of any but the most gifted minds whose acceptance of 
our opportunities confers a dignity upon our work. It seems 
fitting, therefore, as this higher incentive is in danger of being 
misunderstood by our present method of procuring funds that the 
Association should assume the responsibility of paying the Fellow- 
ship fund directly from its own treasury. If it is impossible for 
it to carry the burden of both honors, the European and American 
Fellowship, let it drop the latter for the present as the number of 
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Fellowships offered by our large universities in this country are 
yearly increasing, and there is little chance that an exceptionally 
qualified student may not find her opportunity in some of the 
openings now available. The degrees won by our foreign Fellows 
have an international significance as they help form public opinion 
in favor of opening more widely to their own country women the 
educational advantages that American women so ably assimilate. 
The work of the Association during the year has been, as usual, in 
great measure through its Committees, who during the sessions of 
our meeting will report to you in detail the results of their 
endeavors. It is but just that the Secretary should call your 
attention to the conscientious labor which has gone into the work 
of our Committees and regret that it is not possible to print in 
full all the reports that will be offered to the meeting. If each 
member could follow thus closely the work of our Committees the 
Association would be an immense gainer by the fuller and richer 
interest which it would secure for its endeavors to advance the 
educational ideals of our college women. Since our last meet- 
ing the Committee of Awards of the Chicago Exposition has 
expressed appreciation of the exhibit we made in the Department 
of Education by sending to us a medal and a diploma. 


ANNIE Howes Barus, Secretary. 











Receipts and Disbursements of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, Oct. 19th, 1895— 
Oct. 30, 1896. 
RECEIPTS. 

Oct. 19th, 1895. 

Tocashonhand . . : ° ° . $59 94 

To fees from Branches . ‘ . ° . 608 00 

To fees from individuals . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 261 00 

Total, : ‘ . ‘ ; , ‘ $928 94 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

December 3d, 1895, 

By J. C. Hall Co., 500 envelopes, 500 noteheads $ 5 30 
January 26th 1896, 

By Bureau of Occupations, Miss Carbutt : 5° 00 
February 1st, 

By A. Mudge & Son, 2,000 envelopes. ‘ 6 15 
March 2oth, 

By Snow & Farnham, 1,000 envelopes and noteheads 3 30 
April 3d, 

By Mrs. Barus, Secretary’s Expenses ° ° 98 49 
April 11th, 

By A. Mudge & Son, registers and charges. 268 31 
June 8th, 

By Wright & Potter, Wages Committee. ‘ 68 10 
June 8th, 

By Mary Rollins, Bibliography ° ‘ ‘ 5° 10 
June 18th, 

By Printing, Child Study Committee : ' 2 35 
July 18th, 

By Snow & Farnhan, circulars ; , ; 6 25 
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July 18th, 

By Snow & Farnham, Postals and envelopes 
August 16th, 

By Mrs. Barus, Secretary’s Expenses 
September 15th, 

By Miss Shinn, Child Study Committee 
October gth. 

By Mrs. Smith, Treasurer’s Expenses 
October 15th, 

By Mrs. Smith, Treasurer’s Clerical Fund 
October 30th, 

By University of Chicago Press, printing 1894 
October 30th, 

By Mimeographing and ene Finance 

Committee 

October 3oth, 

By printing reception invitations 
October 3oth, 

By printing programmes of meeting 
October 30th, 

By remainder due on Secretary’s Clerical Fund 
October 3oth, 

By balance on hand 


Total, 


Mary ROBERTS SMITH, 77reasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 


Emma M. PERKINS, 
LouisE H. Murpock, 
AuiceE D. Mumrorp, 


Auditing Committee. 
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Report of Finance Committee. 
(OcTOBER 30, 1896.) 


Your Committee on Finance, appointed at the last annual 
meeting, have considered the suggestions of Miss Talbot’s report 
(see Register, p. 18), and the instructions of the Association 
(see Register, p. 14), under the following heads : 


I. The desirability of the present method of raising money 
for Fellowships. 

II. The feasibility of employing a permanent Secretary, either 
on full or partial salary. 

III. The prevention of loss by non-payment of dués, now 
amounting to nearly $400.00 per year. 

IV. Proposal of other means for increasing the income of the 
Association. 


I. It is our unanimous opinion that the present method of 
securing money for Fellowships is no longer desirable ; we there- 
fore recommend : 


a. That hereafter, on the payment of $25.00, any member 
of the Association may be granted a Life Membership. 

b. That this constitute a permanent fund, the interest of 
which may be devoted to Fellowships, or to any other purpose 
which the Association may approve. 

c. That the present Fellowships be supported out of the gen- 
eral funds of the Association. 

d. That in case the general funds should not prove sufficient 
to support both Fellowships, one be dropped. 

II. We believe that the establishment of a permanent, sala- 
ried Secretaryship is of the highest importance to the future of 
the Association, If we could secure the full time of a woman, 
well up in all the educational issues of the day, and by giving 
her a salary, could induce her to feel that its interests were the 
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main interests of her life, the Association could be made a much 
more vital force in the educational world than it is now. Such a 
Secretary should have marked executive ability, undoubted leisure, 
and no prior claims. 

On consideration of the finances, however, we find that it is 
absolutely impracticable to pay a salary to the Secretary, should 
our recommendation in regard to the payment of Fellowships 
from the general funds be adopted. The $100.00 now appro- 
priated yearly barely covers the cost of clerical labor. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Association must choose 
between supporting one or both Fellowships and the establish- 
ment of a permanent salaried Secretaryship. A majority of your 
committee believe that the Secretaryship is far more important 
than any Fellowships. 

Should the Association not accept our recommendation in 
respect to the payment of Fellowships from the general funds, we 
shall then beg leave to present a recommendation that a perma- 
nent salaried Secretary be employed, at a salary sufficient if pos- 
sible to command her full services, and that all minor aims and 
expenditures of the Association be subordinated to this purpose. 

III. This leads inevitably to the consideration of the means 
for preventing the loss of nearly $400.00, which occurred last 
year through non-payment of dues. In order to simplify the con- 
sideration of certain amendments which we shall propose, those 
articles of the Constitution which are involved are given below. 

ARTICLE VI. Branch associations may be formed in accord- 
ance with the following provisions : 

1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez in its general work, while carrying on independent local 
work. 

2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible 
to membership in the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and 
residing within such distance as may permit their attendance at 
the meetings. Graduates who have become regular members of 
a Branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 

3. Each President of a Branch shall be ex-officio Director of 
the Association. 
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4. Each Recording Secretary of a Branch shall make an 
annual report to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 

5: Regular members of duly organized Branches shall pay to 
the General Association, through the Treasurer of their Branch, 
an annual fee of fifty cents. 

6. Branch Associations shall make their own by-laws govern- 
ing all points except those hereby specified. 

ARTICLE VII. An annual assessment of one dollar shall be 
due from each member at the annual meeting, except in the case 
of members of duly organized Branches. The names of members 
shall be stricken from the membership list when three successive 
annual dues remain unpaid. The President and Treasurer may 
remit sub silentio any fee when they deem it advisable. 

We propose the following amendments : 

a. That the order of Art. VI and Art. VII of the Constitu- 
tion be transposed, Art. VI becoming Art. VII, and Art. VII 
becoming Art. VI. 

b. We further recommend that Art. VII (new Art. VI) be 
amended as follows : 

1. By inserting the words “in advance” between the words 
“due” and “from.” 

2, By striking out the clause “ except in the case of members 
of duly organized Branches.” 

3. By substituting the word “two” for the word “three” in 
the phrase “‘ three successive annual dues.” 

IV. We further recommend that Art. VI (new Art. VII), Sec. 
5, be amended as follows : 

a. ‘The annual fee of $1.00” instead of the clause “an 
annual fee of fifty cents.” 

b. By inserting a new section, as follows: Sec. 6. The fis- 
cal year of the Branches shall end one month before the annual 
meeting of the General Association. 

c. By changing the number of the present section 6 to 7, 
corresponding to the changes made above. 

V. We further recommend that the duties of Treasurer and 
Secretary be performed by one officer, and that the money here- 
tofore appropriated to these two offices be hereafter appropriated 
to the one. 
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There is a very considerable loss of time, and duplication of 
lists, changed addresses, etc., in the present arrangement, where 
the Secretary is in Rhode Island and the Treasurer in California. 
We submit that it would be much more economical as well as 
expeditious, should the Association establish one central office 
where all the business shall be done. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary RosBerts SMITH, Chairman. 
KATHARINE JAMESON GREEN, 

Treasurer of Boston Branch, 
ALICE WILLIAMS, 

Treasurer of New York Branch. 
Eva MarcH TAaPPAN, 

Treasurer of Philadelphia Branch. 
MaupbeE W. STRAIGHT, 

Treasurer of Chicago Branch. 
ANNIE H. Barus, General Secretary, 

Advisory member called in by the 
Committee. 
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The Local Work of the Associations, 


Prepared by Miss Emiry I. MEADER. 


The reports, sent by the secretaries of the various Branches, 
show that the work of the year ’95—’96 has been along the same 
lines, for the most part, as that of the preceding year. The 
greater part of this work has been connected directly with matters 
of education, and its scope is as wide as the field itself; beginning 
with the Fellowship Fund, which stands for the promoting of the 
highest standards in the intellectual development of women, the 
work passes down through the college, and the preparatory 
school, to the great public school system, and finally to the study 
of the little child. 

Besides this practical work directed to the aid of the different 
phases of the cause of education, some Branches have shown an 
interest in, and have lent a helping hand toward, the solution of 
the broader problems affecting the good of the people and 
tending toward a higher ideal of citizenship. Philanthropic work 
and municipal reforms have claimed the sympathetic attention 
and ready aid of some of the Branches,—notably those in Buffalo 
and New York City. 

The third direction taken by the ever-widening activity of the 
Association has tended inward to the members themselves, to the 
strengthening of their own position of knowledge and culture, 
and the broadening of their mental outlook, through the pre- 
senting of papers with subsequent discussion upon them, and 
through the purely social character of some meetings. 

According to the reports of local work, by no means all of the 
Branches have participated in the work of the Fellowship Fund, 
and many who have contributed have reported difficulty in raising 
money for the purpose. Boston suggests that the money for this 
cause be given by the General Association, and that the Branches 
contribute to it only indirectly. 

Two colleges can bear witness to the practical helpfulness 
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of the Association during the past year. The Detroit and 
Rhode Island Branches have been at work in the interest of the 
University of Michigan and of Brown University. Rhode Island 
has collected a thousand dollars for the benefit of the Women’s 
College in connection with Brown University, which was in sad 
need of funds for the erection of a new building, adapted to the 
rapidly increasing number of students. Detroit has completed 
the work of collecting statistics (addresses and occupations of 
classes from ’71~’96), and has added to the fund begun in May, 
’95, for the gymnasium for women at Ann Arbor until the amount, 
which stood then at $670, now has reached $41,930.54, leaving 
over $8,000 still to be raised. Minnesota and Ohio have kept in 
touch with college work by means of papers and discussion upon 
such subjects as “College Dormitory versus Cottage System,” 
“ College Athletics,” ‘The Women of Ann Arbor,” and “Advan- 
tages of College Training to Society Women.” Chicago devoted 
one meeting to short talks on various phases of college life and 
recent developments, embracing ‘College Libraries,” ‘ College 
Gymnasiums,” “ Social Life in Women’s Colleges,” ‘ Social Life 
in Co-educational Universities’? and ‘ Household Economics in 
Women’s Colleges.” 

The preparatory schools have felt the influence of the Associa- 
tion through the Chicago, St. Louis, and Minnesota Branches. 
At Chicago a reception was given to the girls of the senior 
classes of all the preparatory schools of the city. Over two 
hundred guests were present, who seemed greatly to appreciate 
such an opportunity to ask questions and receive suggestions on 
many practical details. It is hoped that some girls were inter- 
ested who had not before thought of taking a college course. 
Members of the St. Louis Branch contributed photographs, 
college publications, and newspaper clippings to the High School 
library, and Minnesota to the public libraries, for the purpose 
of awakening college interest in high school students and of giving 
an incentive to better preparation. St. Louis announced a prize 
to the junior class in the High School, to be given at their gradua- 
tion, for the best English work. Kansas City gave a prize pin to 
the High School student of best general standing, and highest 
grade in Latin, who expected to enter college this fall. 
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A number of the Branches represent the work of the Associa- 
tion upon reforms in the public schools, particularly in sanitation. 
Boston has been the most active in this work and a special report 
of the investigation is to be made to-day. The main work of the 
Western New York Branch has aimed toward creating public sen- 
timent in favor of improvement of the public schools, especially 
concerning itself with that greatest evil in the school system (an 
evil looking to state legislation for its final remedy),—the close 
relationship between politics and the schools. Much practical work 
has been done in Buffalo in arousing public feeling in this matter. 
Committees have conferred with other leading clubs and with the 
Mayor, and last spring the agitation of the subject by the Branch 
bore fruit in the starting of the Buffalo School Association, a 
permanent institution devoted to the interests of the schools. In 
the California Branches, attention has been given to the subject 
of the certificating of high school teachers. Blanks sent out to 
the high school teachers of the state have been compiled and the 
subject presented at the Southern California Teacher’s Associa- 
tion, where it met the interest of professors from Berkeley and 
Stanford. The secretary of the Los Angeles Branch writes that 
they hope another year to gain an important concession, viz. : 
that diplomas of more colleges be accepted in lieu of examina- 
tions. 

Several Branches have shown interest in the subject of child 
study, and the reports of their committees will be incorporated in 
that of the committee of the General Association. 

The activities of the Association which have reached out beyond 
the immediate subject of education have found a field in the 
college settlements, and in the practical needs of the great mass 
of people for refining influences and for opportunities for self- 
improvement. Public libraries have been considered by the New 
York City and Central New York Branches. In Syracuse the 
library committee raised funds for the purchase of a Home 
Library, and a member has met the children composing the circle 
each week. In New York City a committee conferred with the 
Mayor and other officials in regard to increasing the number of 
small parks in the city. But the main work of this Branch has 
been in securing the passage of the Mercantile Inspection Bill. 
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This bill provided for all stores, a system of inspection pro- 
tecting men under twenty-one and all women and children. The 
provisions concerned sanitation (sanitary basements for work, 
respectable luncheon places, and ventilation), hours for work 
(sixty hours a week), the employment of children, and their 
opportunities for school, and the encouragement of the use of 
seats, already provided by a law not enforced. The Branch 
committee sent out between four and five thousand circulars to 
the college girls of New York, and wrote over four hundred 
personal letters, in order to bring a wide influence to bear upon 
the legislators. Albany felt the effect of this appeal in a deluge 
of letters from college girls, and one Assemblyman is reported to 
have said that they were snowed under with letters and voted for 
the bill to decrease their correspondence. The bill was passed 
in spite of the opposition of the cheap big stores, and the Branch 
intends this year to give its attention to the enforcement of it. 

Besides the helpful, outreaching activity of the Association, its 
health and vigor have been shown through the social meetings 
and the work of the Branches within their own gates. Phila- 
delphia reports a series of meetings upon the general subject, 
** Phases of Modern Thought,” comprising the following topics : 
— ‘The Spiritual Revival,” ‘Modern Devotional Literature,” 
“The Pre-Raphaelite Movement,” and “Carlyle and the Gospel 
of Work.” Some of the Branches have had clubs for the study 
of current topics, and many, during the year, have listened 
to addresses by noted men upon subjects of current interest. 
Kansas City reports delightful social meetings. 

A study of the various reports cannot fail to discover to the 
reader the power of the Association through its Branches. Some 
of the Branches recognize and use their power. In some, alas, it 
is latent. Close union with the General Association is an end 
ardently to be sought by every Branch. The reports show that 
those which give most hearty support to the parent association 
are also those most active in their own behalf. Each Branch of 
the General Association represents power,—and the Branches 
united stand for a power far more mighty than has yet been 
revealed, a power which, if bent toward the accomplishment of 
one supreme object, must be successful in its endeavor. 
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Report of the Committee on Fellowship. 


PREPARED BY Mrs. BESSIE BRADWELL HELMER, Chatrman. 


One year ago, the Chairman of your Fellowship Committee, 
wrote ‘‘ Since the last report of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumna, events have taken place in 
Germany which mark an epoch in the history of the movement 
for the higher education of women. The scholarly work of four 
women has been crowned with the degree of Ph. D. A breach 
has thus been made in some of the strongest fortresses of learning 
in Germany. The friends of the higher education see in this 
recognition, great possibilities for the future. The question 
which concerns us deeply is whether this breach shall lead to a 
subsequent surrender, and the scholarly woman take her place 
in the German university not as a privilege by special dis- 
pensation of professors and the German Minister of Education, 
but as a right. In no way can we work more effectively to bring 
about this result than by sending to Germany the trained woman 
specialist, who is an original investigator.” 

It is our rare privilege to-day to record the fruitful promise of 
another year. We would not be true to the traditions of our sex, 
did we not wave to the Doubting Thomases of a year ago the 
triumphant “I told you so.” Of the four women who received 
last spring the degree of Ph. D. from Heidelberg University, we 
have a special interest in two, Miss Hyde and Miss Luce. 
Those who have watched the career of our Fellow, Miss Hyde, 
whose scholarly work opened the doors of Strassburg University 
to women, will rejoice to know of her success. Contrary to 
usual custom, Miss Hyde took subjects in two faculties at Heidel- 
berg, each independent of the other, the Medical and the Natural 
History faculty. As in the case of our Fellow, Miss Maltby, the 


year before at Gottingen, Miss Hyde received the degree of Ph. D. 
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magna cum laude. And as Prof. Nernst, under whom Miss 
Maltby did most of her work, felt that Miss Maltby deserved in 
his department the degree summa cum laude, so Prof. Biitschli, 
Miss Hyde’s professor, maintained that her degree should have 
been summa cum laude. When you reflect that this degree has 
been given to but six men of the Natural History Department in 
Heidelberg University in eighteen years, you may know how 
highly Prof. Biitschli regarded Miss Hyde’s work. Miss Luce, 
the Fellow of the Woman’s Educational Association of Boston, 
also received from this famous seat of learning the Ph. D. degree 
magna cum laude. Miss Winston, Fellow of the A. C. A. and the 
W. E. A. last year, who was one of the three women first ad- 
mitted to Gottingen University, received the degree of Ph. D. 
magna cum laude from Gottingen. 

Doubtless the Oxford dons who so complacently observed last 
spring “that degrees were not helpful to women” would look 
askance at these degrees of Ph. D. magna cum laude. But we feel 
that in this contest for justice in education, the seed which was 
sown five years ago when our Fellow, Miss Gentry, gave the first 
knock of the A. C. A. at the different doors of the German uni- 
versities has borne rich fruit. 

The work submitted to your Fellowship Committee this year, 
showing as it did such diversity of aim, such originality of 
thought and such scholarly grasp, presages the fact that as the 
pioneers have in the past shown the capacity of woman for the 
higher education, the next generation of college-bred women, now 
that educational opportunities of the highest order are open to 
them, will clearly demonstrate the power of woman as an original 
investigator. 

In the testimonials from Professors this year the information 
was oft-times given as to the candidate’s “ originality,” but the 
wearily monotonous addendum which so frequently met our eyes 
in the past, ‘‘ which is so rare in woman” was conspicuous by its 
absence. Perhaps the reason of this may be found in a recent 
statement of Prof. Goette of Strassburg University. Owing to 
the insight that Prof. Goette had obtained as to what women could 
do, by Miss Hyde’s working in his laboratory at Strassburg, he 
decided to employ a woman as second assistant. Commenting 
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upon the excitement which this caused among the Professors at 
Strassburg, the good Professor said “the time is not far distant 
when men in Germany will recognize the fact that women pos- 
sess brains not very different from those of men.” I regret that 
there is not time for me to present all the inspiring testimonials 
which it was the privilege of your Committee to read. One of 
the foremost Professors at Cornell wrote that a candidate was the 
most promising student man or woman, that he had ever had in 
his classes. In another instance a Cornell Professor testified to 
his belief in the genius of one of the most brilliant of the candi- 
dates. The foremost Germanic scholar in America wrote thus of 
the original work of another candidate, “ This work is concerned 
with one of the most vexing problems in Historical Germanic 
Grammar. The new explanation offered by Miss is, in 
my opinion, correct, and I appreciate her paper, both as a very 
gratifying addition to our present knowledge of German Grammar 
and as a testimony of its author’s advanced scholarship and high 
aims.” At the Professor’s request a copy of this paper was for- 
warded to Dr. Bezzenberger of Gottingen, Germany, to be pub- 
lished in the famed philological journal there. 

This year the change in the number of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee from five to three worked advantageously, but a difference 
of opinion among the experts delayed the decision somewhat. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to remind you that it has always been the 
custom of the Committee to call to its aid expert testimony. We 
have yet to find a Committee so versatile as to include experts on 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physiology, Latin, 
Greek, Germanic, Assyrian, Archaeology, History, Psychology, 
Philosophy, Economics, Social Science, Political Science, et ai. 
To the lawyer who has been somewhat surprised by the variance 
in the testimony of well known medical authorities, we would pre- 
scribe, as a post-graduate study in this line, a course on a Fellow- 
ship Committee. When experts differ as to the relative merits of 
candidates in the same line, what of the difficulty of a Committee 
which must weigh this expert opinion where the work of candi- 
dates is in different departments. 

Imagine what reluctance your Committee must feel not to give 
encouragement to a woman specialist who unselfishly has devoted 
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her time, without remuneration, to collecting data as to the 
physical and mental condition of our public school children, and 
who wishes now to ascertain and interpret these conditions, to 
find out the causes, pre-existing evils, and to do something 
toward their remedy; a work so thoroughly in line with the 
awakened interest of our A. C. A. in the public schools. How 
can we refuse this incentive to another whose admirable work 
has induced President Eliot to grant the special permit which 
allows her to do seminar work in a class at Harvard. ‘The diffi- 
culty of the award this year was a financial problem. We had 
but two Fellowships to bestow, and we needed six to do exact 
justice. 

Twenty-one candidates applied this year for the A. C. A. 
Fellowships. Eleven candidates applied for the European Fellow- 
ship, four in the Germanic languages, two in Classical Archaeo- 
logy, one in Political Science, one in Botany, two in History, and 
one in English. ‘Ten candidates applied for the American Fellow- 
ship, one in Assyrian, two in Biology, two in English Literature, 
one in Economics, one in Medicine, one in Mathematics, one in 
Latin, and one in Botany and Zoology. Of the twenty-one candi- 
dates, all but one had done graduate work. ‘The Universities of 
Gottingen, Berlin, Zurich, Leipsic, Oxford, Cornell, Columbia, 
Chicago, Michigan, Kansas, Harvard, Yale, Boston, and Bryn 
Mawr, and Radcliffe Colleges, as well as Tuft’s Medical School, 
were the institutions where the graduate work had been carried 
on. Four had held Fellowships in Latin, Biology, Economics, and 
Germanic languages, one had been the Fellow of the W. E. A. 
Association, two had been Fellows at Bryn Mawr, and one at 
Cornell, four had held graduate Scholarships in Botany, Classical 
Archaeology, and the Germanic languages at Cornell and Bryn 
Mawr. ‘Two were graduates of Boston, five of Cornell, one of 
Northwestern, three of Michigan, four of Kansas, three of Smith 
one of Bryn Mawr, and two of Wellesley. 

The European Fellowship of the A. C. A. was awarded to 
Miss Mary Taylor Blauvelt of Wellesley, (A. B. ’89, A. M. ’g2) 
for special work in History and Political Science. Miss 
Blauvelt taught five years, during three of which she held the 
chair of Greek at Elmira College. In the summer of ’95, Miss 
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Blauvelt studied in Germany. The year ’95-’96 was spent at 
Oxford. Her course was that leading up to the research degree 
which was opened last year to men, but which has not yet been 
opened to women. Miss Blauvelt is doing original work in con- 
nection with the History and Development of Cabinet Govern- 
ment in England. The Professors of History at Oxford speak in 
high terms of Miss Blauvelt’s work. Prof. Powell, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, expresses the hope that as soon as the 
work is finished, Miss Blauvelt will bring it out in book form, as 
it is valuable and is needed, If as has been predicted in some 
quarters, the next vote at Oxford to grant degrees to women is 
‘““yes”’ instead of “ no,’ we may expect to find Miss Blauvelt’s 
work crowned with the research degree. 

The American Fellowship was awarded to Miss Margaret 
Lewis (Smith A. B. ’93). In ’93—’94 Miss Lewis taught in a 
private school in Cambridge in the morning and carried on what 
scientific work she could in the afternoon, under the direction of 
Prof. Mark of Harvard. In’g4~’95 Miss Lewis taught at Smith 
College as Assistant in Zoology. The year of ’95—’96 was spent 
in Cambridge in study. In June,’96, Miss Lewis received the de- 
gree of A. M. from Radcliffe College, and finished a preliminary 
paper in connection with her research work, which was published 
by the Anatomische Anzeiger. The present year Miss Lewis is 
devoting her time almost entirely to original work, under the 
direction of Prof. Mark. Miss Lewis expects to finish her paper 
on the “‘ Central Nervous System and Sense Organs of Certain 
Maldaniac” in June. The last three summers Miss Lewis has 
spent at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 

As heretofore, the A. C. A. Committee acted with a Committee 
of the Woman’s Educational Association of Boston, in awarding 
its Fellowship. The Fellowship of $500 was awarded to Miss 
Ellen Hinsdale of Michigan University. Miss Hinsdale has 
spent four years in graduate study in Germany, a portion of the 
time attending the Seminary of Prof. Sievers, at Leipsic. In the 
spring of ’95 Miss Hinsdale entered Gottingen where she hopes 
to take the degree of Ph. D. She is now engaged upon a disserta- 
tion on the old high German translations from the Latin. 

The scholarship in modern languages in the Willard Home 
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School in Berlin, which included this year free tuition but not 
board as heretofore, was awarded to Miss Lucretia Allen Phinney, 
(Vassar ’96). 

The path of the solicitor for voluntary contributions, never a 
flowery one, has this year developed a 16 to 1 crop of thorns. 
Contributions from Branches heretofore regarded as good as gold, 
in sympathy with proposed financial changes, have shrunk 
greviously in value. You will observe that the Woman’s Edu- 
cational Association gave only one Fellowship this year where last 
year three were bestowed. Under the financial conditions which 
have prevailed the members of the A. C. A. may take the philo- 
sophical view of a Chicago member who replied to the lamentations 
of the chairman as to the deficit “Why I wonder that the com- 
mittee collected half of the sum.’ Your Fellowship Committee 
wishes to express its appreciation of the timely gift of fifty dollars 
from the President of the Boston Branch, Mrs. Alice Upton 
Pearmain, which, at Mrs, Pearmain’s request, was credited to the 
Boston Branch. 

In view of the proposed discussion to-day of the feasibility of 
changing the mode of collecting the Fellowship fund, by the 
General Association assuming the obligation, the fund to be 
secured by raising the dues of the Branches for each member 
from fifty cents to one dollar, your attention is called to the 
accompanying Financial Report. This clearly demonstrates 
that the mainstay of the Fellowship work is in the hearty 
co-operation of the Branches. The subscriptions received from 
members not resident in Branches are too inconsequential to be 
considered in this connection. When we consider that many of 
these Branches are located in cities, whose stirring activities press 
close upon them, where local demands are constantly appealing, 
it certainly bespeaks loyal interest that in this trying year of 
financial depression the Branches of the A. C. A. have stood so 
nobly by this important work. It does not seem that the Branches 
which have maintained the Fellowships in the face of such 
obstacles, will object to this proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion. This change will give to the work a stability, a dignity 
which it does not now possess. It will equalize the burden. 
The expenses of the Fellowship work will be materially 
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lessened. With this certainty as to the fund, the offer of the 
Fellowships with conditions of application, will be printed in the 
Register. Each year it will not be necessary for the Association 
to expend money for printing, stationery, and postage to secure 
the fund and then expend money for printing, stationery, and 
postage, to announce to the members of the A. C. A. that the 
fund has been secured and therefore applications are in order. 

Whatever the final decision of the Association, permit your 
Committee to express the hope that no action will be taken to 
pauperize your Fellowships, a suggestion made in certain quar- 
ters last year. This incentive to scholarly research, inaugurated 
sO many years ago in England, so auspiciously followed in the 
foremost universities of our land, has, in the A. C. A. not only 
fulfilled the hopes of its founders as a stimulus to original re- 
search, but the Fellows who have worn the honor so worthily 
have opened doors heretofore barred to their sex. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand from last year . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ $ 41 71 
Annual subscriptions 29 50 
Boston Branch 200 00 
Chicago Branch ‘ , : ‘ 109 00 
California Branch . ‘ : . ‘ ‘ : 65 00 
Eastern New York Branch ’ : 55 00 
Minnesota Branch ; . ° : : : 5° 00 
Kansas City Branch ‘ . ‘ ‘ : . 5° 00 
Detroit Branch ; ‘ 30 00 
New York Branch ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 30 00 
Pittsburgh Branch . : . : , ; ‘ 26 00 
Connecticut Branch ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ; 25 00 
Western New York Branch . ‘ ‘ : : 21 00 
Ohio Branch... , : . : ‘ . 16 00 
Central New York Branch : ‘ ° : ‘ 15 00 
Washington Branch ‘ ‘ , . : : 15 00 
Rhode Island Branch . : ‘ : : 10 00 


$788 21 
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magna cum laude. And as Prof. Nernst, under whom Miss 
Maltby did most of her work, felt that Miss Maltby deserved in 
his department the degree summa cum laude, so Prof. Biitschli, 
Miss Hyde’s professor, maintained that her degree should have 
been summa cum laude. When you reflect that this degree has 
been given to but six men of the Natural History Department in 
Heidelberg University in eighteen years, you may know how 
highly Prof. Biitschli regarded Miss Hyde’s work. Miss Luce, 
the Fellow of the Woman’s Educational Association of Boston, 
also received from this famous seat of learning the Ph. D. degree 
magna cum laude. Miss Winston, Fellow of the A. C. A. and the 
W. E. A. last year, who was one of the three women first ad- 
mitted to Gottingen University, received the degree of Ph. D. 
magna cum laude from Gottingen. 

Doubtless the Oxford dons who so complacently observed last 
spring “that degrees were not helpful to women” would look 
askance at these degrees of Ph. D. magna cum laude. But we feel 
that in this contest for justice in education, the seed which was 
sown five years ago when our Fellow, Miss Gentry, gave the first 
knock of the A. C. A. at the different doors of the German uni- 
versities has borne rich fruit. 

The work submitted to your Fellowship Committee this year, 
showing as it did such diversity of aim, such originality of 
thought and such scholarly grasp, presages the fact that as the 
pioneers have in the past shown the capacity of woman for the 
higher education, the next generation of college-bred women, now 
that educational opportunities of the highest order are open to 
them, will clearly demonstrate the power of woman as an original 
investigator. 

In the testimonials from Professors this year the information 
was oft-times given as to the candidate’s “ originality,” but the 
wearily monotonous addendum which so frequently met our eyes 
in the past, ‘‘ which is so rare in woman ”’ was conspicuous by its 
absence. Perhaps the reason of this may be found in a recent 
statement of Prof. Goette of Strassburg University. Owing to 
the insight that Prof. Goette had obtained as to what women could 
do, by Miss Hyde’s working in his laboratory at Strassburg, he 
decided to employ a woman as second assistant. Commenting 
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upon the excitement which this caused among the Professors at 
Strassburg, the good Professor said “the time is not far distant 
when men in Germany will recognize the fact that women pos- 
sess brains not very different from those of men.” I regret that 
there is not time for me to present all the inspiring testimonials 
which it was the privilege of your Committee to read. One of 
the foremost Professors at Cornell wrote that a candidate was the 
most promising student man or woman, that he had ever had in 
his classes. In another instance a Cornell Professor testified to 
his belief in the genius of one of the most brilliant of the candi- 
dates. The foremost Germanic scholar in America wrote thus of 
the original work of another candidate, “ This work is concerned 
with one of the most vexing problems in Historical Germanic 
Grammar. The new explanation offered by Miss is, in 
my opinion, correct, and I appreciate her paper, both as a very 
gratifying addition to our present knowledge of German Grammar 
and as a testimony of its author’s advanced scholarship and high 
aims.” At the Professor’s request a copy of this paper was for- 
warded to Dr. Bezzenberger of Gottingen, Germany, to be pub- 
lished in the famed philological journal there. 

This year the change in the number of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee from five to three worked advantageously, but a difference 
of opinion among the experts delayed the decision somewhat. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to remind you that it has always been the 
custom of the Committee to call to its aid expert testimony. We 
have yet to find a Committee so versatile as to include experts on 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physiology, Latin, 
Greek, Germanic, Assyrian, Archaeology, History, Psychology, 
Philosophy, Economics, Social Science, Political Science, ef a/. 
To the lawyer who has been somewhat surprised by the variance 
in the testimony of well known medical authorities, we would pre- 
scribe, as a post-graduate study in this line, a course on a Fellow- 
ship Committee. When experts differ as to the relative merits of 
candidates in the same line, what of the difficulty of a Committee 
which must weigh this expert opinion where the work of candi- 
dates is in different departments. 

Imagine what reluctance your Committee must feel not to give 
encouragement to a woman specialist who unselfishly has devoted 
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her time, without remuneration, to collecting dafa as to the 
physical and mental condition of our public school children, and 
who wishes now to ascertain and interpret these conditions, to 
find out the causes, pre-existing evils, and to do something 
toward their remedy; a work so thoroughly in line with the 
awakened interest of our A. C. A. in the public schools. How 
can we refuse this incentive to another whose admirable work 
has induced President Eliot to grant the special permit which 
allows her to do seminar work in a class at Harvard. ‘The diffi- 
culty of the award this year was a financial problem. We had 
but two Fellowships to bestow, and we needed six to do exact 
justice. 

Twenty-one candidates applied this year for the A. C. A. 
Fellowships. Eleven candidates applied for the European Fellow- 
ship, four in the Germanic languages, two in Classical Archaeo- 
logy, one in Political Science, one in Botany, two in History, and 
one in English. ‘len candidates applied for the American Fellow- 
ship, one in Assyrian, two in Biology, two in English Literature, 
one in Economics, one in Medicine, one in Mathematics, one in 
Latin, and one in Botany and Zoology. Of the twenty-one candi- 
dates, all but one had done graduate work. The Universities of 
Gottingen, Berlin, Zurich, Leipsic, Oxford, Cornell, Columbia, 
Chicago, Michigan, Kansas, Harvard, Yale, Boston, and Bryn 
Mawr, and Radcliffe Colleges, as well as Tuft’s Medical School, 
were the institutions where the graduate work had been carried 
on. Four had held Fellowships in Latin, Biology, Economics, and 
Germanic languages, one had been the Fellow of the W. E. A. 
Association, two had been Fellows at Bryn Mawr, and one at 
Cornell, four had held graduate Scholarships in Botany, Classical 
Archaeology, and the Germanic languages at Cornell and Bryn 
Mawr. ‘Two were graduates of Boston, five of Cornell, one of 
Northwestern, three of Michigan, four of Kansas, three of Smith 
one of Bryn Mawr, and two of Wellesley. 

The European Fellowship of the A. C. A. was awarded to 
Miss Mary Taylor Blauvelt of Wellesley, (A. B. ’89, A. M. ’92) 
for special work in History and Political Science. Miss 
Blauvelt taught five years, during three of which she held the 
chair of Greek at Elmira College. In the summer of ’95, Miss 
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Blauvelt studied in Germany. The year ’95—’96 was spent at 
Oxford. Her course was that leading up to the research degree 
which was opened last year to men, but which has not yet been 
opened to women. Miss Blauvelt is doing original work in con- 
nection with the History and Development of Cabinet Govern- 
mentin England. The Professors of History at Oxford speak in 
high terms of Miss Blauvelt’s work. Prof. Powell, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, expresses the hope that as soon as the 
work is finished, Miss Blauvelt will bring it out in book form, as 
it is valuable and is needed, If as has been predicted in some 
quarters, the next vote at Oxford to grant degrees to women is 
“yes” instead of “no,” we may expect to find Miss Blauvelt’s 
work crowned with the research degree. 

The American Fellowship was awarded to Miss Margaret 
Lewis (Smith A. B. ’93). In ’93-—’94 Miss Lewis taught in a 
private school in Cambridge in the morning and carried on what 
scientific work she could in the afternoon, under the direction of 
Prof. Mark of Harvard. In’g4~—’95 Miss Lewis taught at Smith 
College as Assistant in Zoology. The year of ’95-—’96 was spent 
in Cambridge in study. In June,’96, Miss Lewis received the de- 
gree of A. M. from Radcliffe College, and finished a preliminary 
paper in connection with her research work, which was published 
by the Anatomische Anzeiger. The present year Miss Lewis is 
devoting her time almost entirely to original work, under the 
direction of Prof. Mark. Miss Lewis expects to finish her paper 
on the “‘ Central Nervous System and Sense Organs of Certain 
Maldaniac” in June. The last three summers Miss Lewis has 
spent at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 

As heretofore, the A. C. A. Committee acted with a Committee 
of the Woman’s Educational Association of Boston, in awarding 
its Fellowship. The Fellowship of $500 was awarded to Miss 
Ellen Hinsdale of Michigan University. Miss Hinsdale has 
spent four years in graduate study in Germany, a portion of the 
time attending the Seminary of Prof. Sievers, at Leipsic. In the 
spring of ’95 Miss Hinsdale entered Gottingen where she hopes 
to take the degree of Ph. D. She is now engaged upon a disserta- 
tion on the old high German translations from the Latin. 

The scholarship in modern languages in the Willard Home 
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School in Berlin, which included this year free tuition but not 
board as heretofore, was awarded to Miss Lucretia Allen Phinney, 
(Vassar ’96). 

The path of the solicitor for voluntary contributions, never a 
flowery one, has this year developed a 16 to 1 crop of thorns. 
Contributions from Branches heretofore regarded as good as gold, 
in sympathy with proposed financial changes, have shrunk 
greviously in value. You will observe that the Woman’s Edu- 
cational Association gave only one Fellowship this year where last 
year three were bestowed. Under the financial conditions which 
have prevailed the members of the A. C. A. may take the philo- 
sophical view of a Chicago member who replied to the lamentations 
of the chairman as to the deficit “Why I wonder that the com- 
mittee collected half of the sum.” Your Fellowship Committee 
wishes to express its appreciation of the timely gift of fifty dollars 
from the President of the Boston Branch, Mrs. Alice Upton 
Pearmain, which, at Mrs, Pearmain’s request, was credited to the 
Boston Branch. 

In view of the proposed discussion to-day of the feasibility of 
changing the mode of collecting the Fellowship fund, by the 
General Association assuming the obligation, the fund to be 
secured by raising the dues of the Branches for each member 
from fifty cents to one dollar, your attention is called to the 
accompanying Financial Report. This clearly demonstrates 
that the mainstay of the Fellowship work is in the hearty 
co-operation of the Branches. The subscriptions received from 
members not resident in Branches are too inconsequential to be 
considered in this connection. When we consider that many of 
these Branches are located in cities, whose stirring activities press 
close upon them, where local demands are constantly appealing, 
it certainly bespeaks loyal interest that in this trying year of 
financial depression the Branches of the A. C. A. have stood so 
nobly by this important work. It does not seem that the Branches 
which have maintained the Fellowships in the face of such 
obstacles, will object to this proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion. This change will give to the work a stability, a dignity 
which it does not now possess. It will equalize the burden. 
The expenses of the Fellowship work will be materially 
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lessened. With this certainty as to the fund, the offer of the 
Fellowships with conditions of application, will be printed in the 
Register. Each year it will not be necessary for the Association 
to expend money for printing, stationery, and postage to secure 
the fund and then expend money for printing, stationery, and 
postage, to announce to the members of the A. C. A. that the 
fund has been secured and therefore applications are in order. 

Whatever the final decision of the Association, permit your 
Committee to express the hope that no action will be taken to 
pauperize your Fellowships, a suggestion made in certain quar- 
ters last year. This incentive to scholarly research, inaugurated 
sO many years ago in England, so auspiciously followed in the 
foremost universities of our land, has, in the A. C. A. not only 
fulfilled the hopes of its founders as a stimulus to original re- 
search, but the Fellows who have worn the honor so worthily 
have opened doors heretofore barred to their sex. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand from last year . . . ‘ . $ 41 71 
Annual subscriptions ‘ ‘ 29 50 
Boston Branch . . ; ‘ , ‘ : 200 00 
Chicago Branch ‘ : ‘ . : 109 00 
California Branch . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 65 00 
Eastern New York Branch ‘ . ‘ , ; 55 00 
Minnesota Branch . ° . ° ‘ ; 5° 00 
Kansas City Branch ‘ : . : . ‘ 5° 00 
Detroit Branch : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 00 
New York Branch . ‘ ‘ : . ‘ ‘ 30 00 
Pittsburgh Branch . . , . ‘ ‘ ‘ 26 00 
Connecticut Branch : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 25 00 
Western New York Branch . ‘ . . . 21 00 
Ohio Branch . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 16 00 
Central New York Branch : . ° ° ° 15 00 
Washington Branch : : ’ : ; ° 15 00 
Rhode Island Branch. ; : ; : : 10 00 


$788 21 
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Lixpenses. 


Postage on 1955 announcements ° 
Printing and stationery donated by J. B. wer 
Cash paid to European Fellow 

Cash paid to American Fellow 

Due American Fellow. 


Deficit 





$19 55 


500 00 
268 66 


81 34 





$869 55 
788 21 


$81 34 


oo 
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Report of the Committee upon the Establishment of 
a Council for Foreign University Work. 


Miss Laura D. GILL, Chatrman. 


For several years it has been apparent that the novelty of 
foreign study is drawing many untrained women to seek admission 
to foreign university courses. Such women can not gain admis- 
sion to our colleges at home and can not fail to prove unsatisfac- 
tory students in similar institutions abroad. Moreover, in univer- 
sities where women are not officially allowed and are only 
admitted through the courtesy of the professors, such imposition 
must soon exhaust the patience of the instructors and establish 
the conviction that women are undesirable students,—thereby 
greatly damaging the chances of earnest women of all nations 
who may apply later for the same courtesies. 

Some discussion of these problems was excited at the annual 
meeting of the Association, October 26th, 1895; the Committee 
on Collegiate Information and Educational Progress made the 
following recommendation: Recommended, that a Committee be 
formed to consider the advisability of establishing a Council 
which shall consider and pass upon the qualifications of women 
to pursue advanced work in European universities. 

It was voted that this recommendation be adopted and that 
such an Investigating Committee be appointed. 

Since no directions were given regarding the appointment of 
the Committee, the Executive Committee, in its session of the 
same day, appointed Miss Gill as Chairman of the “Committee 
to Consider,” with power to choose the other members. Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crow and Miss Florence M. Cushing kindly con- 
sented to act in this capacity. 

The Committee sketched out the following plan of procedure 
as the most practicable one occuring to them: 
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A Council of prominent Alumnae should be formed, so dis- 
tributed geographically as to give large personal contact with 
students likely to desire this certificate ; and, secondly, so chosen 
as to give a working force of six members in each department of 
study. Each group of members is to pass judgment only upon 
students in its own department, so as to ensure as much division 
of labor as possible. 

An Advisory Council should be formed of men prominent in 
educational work, so chosen as to give a group of three members 
in each department. Such advisory members would be expected 
to assist in passing judgment, as occasion offered, upon the value 
of theses presented by candidates as proof of fitness for 
advanced work. 

It has also been suggested that the reports from the Councils 
might perhaps be wisely submitted for final action to an Interior 
Executive Committee of five women, whose names might or might 
not, be publicly announced. 

In order to learn the estimate which our prominent men would 
place upon the plan, letters were at once sent to several of them, 
asking their consent to serve upon the Advisory Council in case 
the plan should be accepted by the Association. Only two of 
them expressed anything but approval of the plan, and the list of 
those who kindly consented to lend their aid would command 
consideration in the whole world. 

A tentative form for the proposed certificate was also arranged 
as follows : — 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae, of the United States 
of North America, through its Council to Accredit Women for 
advanced work in foreign universities, hereby certifies that 

, of ——_——- -————-,, is personally known to this 
Council; that her educational history has been examined and 
has been found to accord with the Bachelor-of-Arts standard 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae; that a thesis pre- 
pared by the candidate has been considered by the special 
examining committee for her chosen department and is believed 
to give proof of capacity for advanced work; that she is believed 
to be mature in mind and earnest in purpose; and that she 
is seriously undertaking an extended course of study. The 
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Association, therefore recommends her to the courtesies of all 
professors and instructors in the Department of 


(Signed, ) 
President of the Association. 


Secretary of the Council. 


Having met with such hearty encouragement and co-operation 
here at home, the Council desired to obtain some estimate of the 
reception which such a plan would receive abroad. Such an 
investigation was made by the Chairman during the summer 
through personal interviews with prominent German educators. 
Since nothing could be done officially it seemed wise to make the 
whole matter as informal and personal as possible, with the frank 
statement that the whole scheme was tentative ; that their opinion 
as to its advisability and timeliness was desired. 

The inquiries were conducted upon the basis of the following 
simple statements :— 


1st. The friends of the higher education for women in the 
United States have seen with regret that untrained students have 
often abused the courtesy shown our countrywomen at foreign 
universities. Which fact must tend to decrease the kindness of 
the universities toward all women, and throw undue discredit 
upon our educational standards. 

2d. If any practical and acceptable plan can be arranged to 
distinguish between those well and ill prepared for advanced 
work, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae will welcome the 
privilege of assisting in such an undertaking. 

3d. The investigation is entirely unofficial, and official action 
can only come from the Association at the October meeting. 

4th. If the results from the various universities seem to 
warrant further action in the matter, then the Association will 
send to the governing board of each university a formal petition 
to have the greatest privileges which they can grant to any woman 
allowed to those bringing the official certificate of the Associa- 
tion. 

sth. While the Association asks that its certificate be con- 
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sidered a special pledge of fitness for advanced work, ¢ dis- 
tinctly does not ask the exclusion of other women. Such action, 
if taken, should emanate from the universities themselves, when 
the value of the certificate system has been proved. 

6th. /n case any university shall find it expedient to restrict 
its privileges to women bearing this certificate, the Association 
will pledge itself to conscientiously investigate and pass judg- 
ment upon the credentials of every woman seeking its certificate. 

The attitude toward the plan varied greatly in the different 
universities,—covering nearly every phase from the eager offer to 
exact such a certificate from every woman to the conservative and 
chivalric view that no credentials should be asked of any woman. 
However, in all but the last extreme case, the most forcible 
expression was given to the need of some credential,—both 
for men and women,—which shall convey such an assurance of 
scholarly training as the German mind attaches to the diplomas 
earned at the close of the Gymnasium course. 

This movement is especially in line with the general aims of 
the Association, in that it is a direct effort toward the establish- 
ment of a recognized standard of scholarship in our own country. 
Its purpose, in so far as it concerns foreign institutions of learning, 
is the purely negative one of averting harm, and will probably be 
temporary—since its reason for existing would disappear with the 
official admission of women to the universities. The value of the 
movement to our own schools may be more positive and perma- 
nent in hastening the day when each degree shall represent a 
definite attainment in education. 





Report of Special Committee on Unification of Col- 
legiate Standards. 


PREPARED BY Miss FLORENCE M. CUSHING, Chairman. 


The Committee appointed on the subject of Unification of Col- 
lege Standards ask first the attention of the Association to the 
real object of their work. It is their understanding that it is by 
no means the aim of this Association to set or fix any standards 
to which, in the judgment of its members, every institution of 
collegiate or university standing should conform; but to attempt 
to interpret existing public opinion with reference to the question, 
‘‘What constitutes a college.” The direct object of such 
interpretation was to provide a series of practical or definite tests 
to be applied, with more or less rigidity, when it is proposed that 
any new institution be added to the list of the fifteen already 
enrolled as corporate members of the Association. Read in the 
light of this purpose, your Committee submit that their omission 
this year to present a series of closely specialized tests, which 
shall represent the leading views on what is uniform in our best 
American colleges and universities— (a series of statements 
which will bear the test of publication) — may be not be regarded 
as fatal to the reputation of the Association. Your Committee 
has been repeatedly advised that the advantages of such a pub- 
lished report, as an aid in determining educational standards, 
would be more than counterbalanced at the present time by the 
dangers arising from the variety of interpretations, which it would 
unquestionably receive. To-day, when higher educational affairs 
could scarcely be more largely in debate, such statements should 
be in a form to receive constant revision, and hence are only 
fitted to be given to a special committee who can apply with 
judgment and discretion the formulated tests in each individual 
case. As evidence of the wisdom of this advice, with which your 
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Committee have decidedly concurred, let us take the test of 
entrance requirements. 

A critical examination of requisites for admission is regarded 
by those in authority as one of the best tests to apply in grading 
an institution of unknown reputation. After eight years of ex- 
perience the Association voted to adopt a certain series of speci- 
fications, as one of three definite requirements. What is the 
present state of the case with reference to this test? Your Com- 
mittee has found that during the seven years since this basis of 
membership was adopted, there is, taking the whole country at 
large, instead of an advance towards a unification of standards, 
greater room for diversity and laxity in preparatory work than 
obtained under the old and outworn tests of so many books of 
Cesar and Virgil, Ancient History, English Grammar, and 
Rhetoric. A wider unity of statement has been secured through the 
persistent and self-sacrificing efforts put forth by the members of 
the different associations dealing with this subject, e. g. seven of 
the fifteen colleges, who compose our corporate membership, have 
adopted the requirement in English agreed upon by the New 
England Commission, and all without exception have adopted the 
plan of examination on prescribed reading. A nearly equivalent 
uniformity of statement is noticeable with reference to the depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, less marked with French and German. 
But can it be imagined that such statements as these : 

“Translation at sight of simple passages of Latin prose.” 

“ Translation at sight of simple passages of Attic prose, also 
passages of average difficulty from Homer,” given in not rare 
instances with no annotations or suggestions, can furnish any 
better, if so good, a test of the quality of the training required 
by a given College for its Freshman class, than the old require- 
ments of a preceding decade. One cannot but gratefully recog- 
nize the real steps in advance that have been taken, if immediate 
inferences be drawn from such statements as the above, relative 
to the classroom work of our preparatory schools. But does 
this advance serve the end for which the Association insti- 
tuted its inquiry, viz.: more definite and better formulated tests 
by which the work of any stated college may be judged. It 
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seems to be generally conceded that an element of vagueness 
has been added, rather than greater definiteness. 

There is encouraging proof that this danger of uncertainty is 
receiving recognition. The Committee venture but little if they 
express the opinion that the time is not far distant when some 
such measure of attainment as time allotments will claim attention 
in the statements of requisites for admission to our best colleges. 
When the Association can formulate such stated requirements as 
“translation of passages of average difficulty in Xenophon and 
Homer,” in terms specifying study of four to five periods weekly for 
Jour years of thirty-six weeks each, then, and not until then, should 
the Association be content with any published statement of these 
tests. At present, we have no uniformly recognized standard 
even of this nature, in any of the six departments of entrance re- 
quirements, English, Classical, and Modern Languages, History, 
Mathematics, and Science. Only in rare instances have the Com- 
mittee met with any reference to time allotments in the twenty- 
two catalogues of our leading colleges which have been examined 
during the past year. Now that the elective principle is coming 
to be recognized in entrance requirements this question of time- 
allotment, or some such measure of value, touches the value of the 
A. B. degree as vitally as the time requirements of the collegiate 
courses themselves. As partial proof that the existing require- 
ments as at present stated have not answered the needs of the 
colleges and the preparatory schools, your Committee would 
direct attention to the present elaborate discussions on the sub- 
ject. 

During the past year, the National Education Association, 
through its “ Joint Committee of Ten, from the Departments of 
Higher and Secondary Instruction,’ has announced its plan of 
work on this topic of entrance requirements. The first step was 
taken last year, when a carefully conducted investigation was 
made of present existing requirements in widely scattered groups 
of colleges. During the present year, beginning in August, the 
work has been in progress, according to the comprehensive plan 
proposed at the last annual meeting. This is outlined under 
several heads, one of which directs special attention to what should 
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constitute a year’s work in each of the six subjects; another, to 
what options or equivalents should be accepted. 

In February last, the six ‘‘Columbia Conferences” were held 
with a view to the establishment of more uniform requirements in 
as many different subjects, Science, unhappily and inexplicably, 
finding no place. The conclusions of these conferences are now 
before the six colleges for debate as a whole. 

The general subject of a new scheme of entrance requirements 
has been for some time past under discussion by the Faculty of 
Harvard University and results have not yet been published. 

And, lastly, the New England Commission, through whose 
agency in the past seven years more effective work in this direc- 
tion has been accomplished than through any other, is still con- 
tinuing its active work. 

In view of this wide discussion, where so many points vital to 
the subject are in a state of great uncertainty, would this seem to 
be a favorable time for the Association to issue any published 
schedule of entrance requirements? In the opinion of your Com- 
mittee the subject this year is too deeply in debate in the educa- 
tional world to make such publication wise or even practicable. 

There are, however, two of the three definite requirements 
for corporate membership, set forth in the early report on a Basis 
of Membership which time has enforced. 

The frst relates to the presence of 2 preparatory department. 
Your Committee can suggest no more explicit nor better terms 
than were set forth in the report of 1889, viz.: ‘“‘that no member 
of the Faculty be called upon to give preparatory instruction.” 

The second relates to the number of women graduates. It is 
recommended by the Committee that the required number of 
graduates of any institution proposed for membership in the Asso- 
ciation be increased from twenty-five to fifty. 

These requirements have been so frequently discussed that the 
Committee need not enlarge upon them here. 

It has been proven beyond question during the past year in 
how much doubt the test of rank expressed in entrance require- 
ments, is shrouded. If discussion is rife where definite state- 
ments are possible, what may be said of the manifold subjects of 
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more indeterminate character which the Committee was called to 
consider. Take for example, such questions as these : 

What division of departmental work should prevail ? 

What should be the minimum ratio between the number of the 
Faculty and the number of students? 

What should be the maximum amount of work required of each 
instructor in the various departments ? 

What specifications should be made as to previous training and 
fitness of the various members of the Faculty? 

What restrictions should be made to warrant the integrity of the 
advanced degees? 


What should be the minimum endowment? The minimum 
annual income? 

All these and other questions of equal importance should enter 
and be set forth with some definiteness in any attempt to interpret 
existing standards of the higher grades. Such a series of prac- 
tical tests were formulated early in the year. They were based 
in part on the old report on the Basis of Membership, in part on 
the later experience of certain members of the Association in 
conducting inquiries as to the standing of various institutions. 
The results of the few conferences thereupon which your Com- 
mittee have been to hold this year with leading educators have 
brought them to the conclusion that with the present great 
diversity of opinion and aims in our higher educational affairs, no 
series of tests of this character could be specifically formulated, 
some of which would not break down on first application. 

This above conclusion must seem to the Association to carry 
with ita certain amount of discouragement. If after these sixteen 
years of existence, the Association cannot present a basis of 
membership founded on a greater uniformity in collegiate stand- 
ards, it would seem as if small advance had been made towards 
unity of aim. But the cause for this discouragement is apparent 
rather than real. Out of the bewildering diversity of opinion, the 
Committee has found substantial agreement as to methods of 
gauging collegiate standards which have led them to formulate 
three well defined, if not closely specialized lines of inquiry. 

(A.) The first relates to the educational qualifications of the 
members of the corps of instruction. 

4 
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If greater diversity of aim and practice has been characteristic 
of the college world within the past fifteen years, the desire for 
uniform standards has also found its expression ; not, however, in 
the definite amount and kind of work required, but in the manner 
and method of its accomplishment. Greater stress is laid than 
ever before upon standards which measure the gua/ity of work 
done in the class-room. Never before was the demand so urgent 
upon boards of Trustees and Presidents to provide Faculties, 
whose members are fully equipped for their individual work, and 
able on all sides to meet the demands of the times. It is this 
work, more than all else, that lifts or lowers the standard of an 
institution, and only by a critical examination of it in each indi- 
vidual case, can any college or university be fairly gauged. To 
quote the words of one of our prominent university Presidents, 
“‘ After all your specific testing, the most important thing to con- 
sider is, are there right ruling ideas, plainly governing the work 
of the college under consideration.” Only from a wisely chosen, 
well organized Faculty composed of strong individual elements 
can such ideas emanate and hold sway. Therefore, as the first 
test to be applied in the effort to judge fairly the work of an 
institution, look to its President and members of its teaching 
force. What education and training have they had? What can 
they give? 

(B.) The second concerns the financial status. Your Com- 
mittee shrinks from the sound of the word “money” in any dis- 
cussion of the higher things of life. But let us not be guilty of 
failing to look at facts as they are. There is probably not a 
college President to-day who would not answer to the question, 
‘“‘ Why the division of departments in his Faculty is not made on 
a broader basis,” ‘ The funds of the college will not warrant it.” 
The eager reaching out of our colleges for added numbers of 
students has its origin in large part in the necessity for immediate 
additions to their annual incomes. The increased demand for 
funds for equipment of laboratories, for specially selected 
libraries and apparatus, is straining our college treasuries as never 
before. If an institution of to-day attempts to keep pace with 
this demand the efforts of President and Trustees must be in no 
small measure directed to increase of endowments. Hence, the 
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twin questions which must have prominence are: What is the 
amount of invested funds, exclusive of buildings and equipment ? 
What is the average available income? 

(C.) The third line of inquiry need not be dwelt upon. It 
reveals itself in the questions invariably asked: ‘ What is the 
value of the equipment of the college or university in question for 
the work it undertakes?” By this term equipment should be in 
cluded all buildings, libraries, general and special, laboratories, 
and apparatus. 

By no further specifications in these inquiries, it would seem 
as if your Committee were open to the charge of rendering still 
more vague the whole question of collegiate standards. They 
claim, however, to have directed the attention of the Association 
in those directions where can only be gathered the material for a 
sound, fair judgment on the work of any institution. If such 
tests as are indicated be applied with discretion, they will not 
lead astray. When asked to give definite limitations, opinions 
differ widely. For example, what limit of endowment should 
be considered the fixed minimum for our purpose? The answer 
comes couched in these terms: ‘Not below what is found in 
institutions admittedly of first rank;” “not less than is found in 
colleges which may unhesitatingly be taken as types of first-class 
institutions.” When asked to draw the line between first and 
second class — (for it is naturally this border line which is under 
debate )—the begging of the whole question becomes apparent. 
An available income which may be adequate to the needs of a 
college which confines itself strictly to collegiate work would be 
entirely inadequate for an institution struggling with the university 
“bee in its bonnet,” and offering Ph. D. degrees with a generosity 
and high aspiration worthy of better results. Definite collegiate 
standards must be relatively applied. It is only by viewing an in- 
stitution in the light of its surrounding conditions, its history and 
traditions, its special aim and purpose, that we can safely guage 
its standards. These cannot be formulated in exact phrase un- 
der present conditions in the educational world, without great 
danger of misapplication. Your Committee trusts, however, that 
- the Association may see fit to secure the application of such tests 
as they have indicated, leaving the work largely to the discretion 
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and judgment of a well-organized Committee. It cannot go far 
wrong in its interpretations of that unspoken consensus of opinion, 
which is unfailingly placing in scale the educational institutions 
of our country. 


FLORENCE M. CUSHING. 
OCTOBER 28, 1896. 
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Seriss II, No. 59. 


The Bureau of Collegiate Information and 
Educational Progress begs the assistance of the 


members of the Association and others in the follow- 


ing efforts: 


To make a complete list of the names and present addresses 
of American women that have studied in foreign univer- 
sities, ‘with date and place of study. 


To make a complete list of American women that have 
taken the Ph. D. degree abroad or in this country. 


To acquire copies of papers on educational topics, which 
have been presented in the Branches, especially when 
these papers give results of new investigations on any 
phase of the university or collegiate education of women. 


To secure copies of the first postal-card. call and of early 
notices and reports of meetings, which are greatly desired 
to complete several files of the publications of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. Complete files are 
called for by pedagogical libraries, and are difficult to 
obtain without the assistance of many alumne. 


To find out alumnz who are especially interested in edu- 
cational matters, and intend to be educational specialists, 
who may be willing to assist in the work of the Bureau. 


Address communications to the Director of the 


Bureau, 


Mrs. MARTHA FOOTE CROW, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 








Reprinted from Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
Sor February, 1897. 


[Serres II. No. 60.] 


TENDENCIES IN ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By SOPHIA FOSTER RICHARDSON. 


A paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, October 31, 1896. 


_ correspondence with the leading colleges and universi- 
ties which educate women, I find that they have very gener- 
ally introduced, or are preparing to introduce as far as possible, 
physical training and athletic sports. 

I find, too, from this correspondence that if I describe the con- 
ditions at Vassar, where I am most familiar with them, I shall 
describe the general tendencies in athletics for women. 

From the beginning Vassar has required practice in the gym- 
nasium and an hour of outdoor exercise daily from every student 
throughout her course. <A riding school was provided and a 
bowling alley, and the lake furnished boating of a mild type. 
There was not sufficient interest in riding to maintain the school, 
and after a few years it was given up. The bowling alley atro- 
phied and fell off as a member of the body academic. The hour 
of outdoor exercise has been very generally spent in walking. 
The result of this daily practice is that members of the upper 
classes can walk, so that when the Professor of English at one 
time introduced the delightful custom of annually inviting fifteen 
or twenty seniors to accompany him on an autumnal tramp of 
from ten to twenty miles through the highlands of the Hudson, 
the invitation was always accepted with enthusiasm and the walk 
greatly enjoyed. 

About twenty years ago, when I was a freshman, seven or 
eight baseball clubs suddenly came into being, spontaneously as 
it seemed, but I think they owed their existence to a few quiet 
suggestions from a resident physician, wise beyond her genera- 
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tion. The public, so far as it knew of our playing, was shocked, 
but in our retired grounds, and protected from observation even 
in these grounds by sheltering trees, we continued to play in spite 
of a censorious public. One day a student, while running be- 
tween the bases, fell, with an injured leg. We attended her to the 
infirmary, with the foreboding that this accident would end our 
play of baseball. Not so. Dr. Webster said that the public would 
doubtless condemn the game as too violent, but that if the student 
had hurt herself while dancing the public would not condemn 
dancing to extinction. Singular point was given to her remark a 
few days later, when a student did fall while dancing and broke 
her leg. After this we played with the feeling somewhat light- 
ened that we were enjoying delightful but contraband pleasure, 
The interest in baseball did not increase; clubs were not formed 
by incoming classes. I think there was too much pressure against 
it from disapproving mothers. However, those of us who had 
learned the value of vigorous play succeeded in keeping alive 
enough interest in the game to support two clubs until our senior 
year. This year saw the advent of tennis at college. 

Knowing as I do that I owe to the regularity of college life 
and to vigorous play an excellent health record since graduation, 
it is difficult for me to conceive the point of view of those, if there 
be such, who disapprove of athletics for girls. 

Tennis, being more conventional than baseball, at once gained, 
and has steadily maintained, a hold upon the students. A tennis 
association was organized, many courts were prepared, and an 
annual tournament, in competition for the college championship, 
was instituted. 

The primitive calisthenics of the gymnasium have long since 
given place to scientific physical training, and a modern gym- 
nasium has been built. 

About seven years ago, through the generosity of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, facilities were provided for flooding the lake. The skating 
season was thereby extended from a precarious duration of a week 
or two, contingent on the snowfall, to a reasonably certain period 
of six or eight weeks. As soon as these conditions were estab- 
lished, large numbers of students learned to skate. I think prob- 
ably two thirds of the college now enjoy this sport. 

A few years ago athletic games were introduced in connection 
with the work of the gymnasium. The students were taught 
battle-ball and basket-ball in the gymnasium, golf links were 
prepared and golf clubs procured. Battle-ball was discarded, as 
it did not prove a good game for outdoors. Golf, I believe, was 
voted uninteresting, and accordingly neglected, and I learn that 
it has not yet found favor with any of the colleges. It is thought 
that as golf becomes better known throughout the country, and 
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students learn it before coming to college, they will play more at 
college. 

Basket-ball has been enthusiastically received with us, as with 
all the colleges. Each class has a team and substitutes, and inter- 
class contests are held. An athletic association has been organ- 
ized by the students, and an annual field day has been observed, 
when there have been contests in field and track athletics. 

If there be those who assume that physical excellence is the 
attribute of the so-called “new woman,” and therefore unwoman- 
ly, we can only reply that the idea that women should have the 
same physical training as men is no newer than Plato’s Republic, 
wherein the Greek sage insists that the women sbould have the 
same physical training as the men, that the race might be con- 
tinued in the highest perfection of mental and physical vigor. 
Little is told us of the education of girls in Greece; but this we 
know—that Spartan girls were subjected to a course of training 
differing from their brothers only in being less severe. They had 
their own exercise grounds, in which they learned to leap, run, 
cast the javelin, throw the discus, play ball, wrestle, dance, and 
sing. The result of this fine physical training was not only 
health and strength, but beauty; for it is a well-attested fact 
that the daughters of Sparta were handsomer and more attractive 
than the more delicately nurtured Athenians. In Aristophanes, 
Lampito, a Spartan woman, excites the jealous admiration of the 
Athenian women because of her beauty. When some one said to 
Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, “You Spartans are the only women 
who rule men,” she proudly replied, “ Because we are the only 
women who bring forth men.” 

In behalf of the introduction of games as supplementary to 
the work of the gymnasium, I will quote Miss Hill, of the 
Wellesley Gymnasium: “Four years ago I began to give my 
services to the college in organized ‘sports and pastimes’ in 
connection with the department, feeling that we were giving in 
America too much attention to artificial exercises and too little to 
the development of the play instinct, which is the natural means 
of recreation. I believe in gymnastics for girls for their cor- 
rective value and as an antidote to the faulty postures we take so 
much, the effects of wrong clothing, etc., lack of knowledge how 
to breathe, run, walk, to climb and leap for practical purposes 
and self-preservation in accident. But I think we use them too 
much. We waste time and strength in not accomplishing the 
direct results of gymnastics, and fail to obtain the nerve stimulus 
that comes from natural play. If games and sports are organ- 
ized and directed to a certain extent by the director of physical 
training, often, of course, the gymnastic and corrective value 
can be got out of a sport, and the fun, too.” 
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Matthew Arnold,in his work on Higher Schools and Universi- 
ties in Germany, says, in describing the exercise ground of a Ger- 
man school finely equipped for gymnastics, “ Nothing, however, 
will make an ex-schoolboy of one of the great English schools 
regard the gymnastics of a foreign school without a slight feeling 
of wonder and compassion, so much more animating and interest- 
ing do the games of his remembrance seem to him.” 

Statistics regarding the benefits that students have derived 
from athletic games are frequently asked for. These are difficult 
to state in the form of records. Nevertheless, the advantages are 
very real and very evident. A graduate of the University of 
California writes me, “ Athletics proper, as distinguished from 
physical culture, are enormously important for girls—more so 
than for boys, for it brings out a side of their nature cramped 
from childhood.” She says that, from her own experience, she 
knows that “there is nothing like the hard-played game to bring 
out powers of the body that the routine work can not touch. Still 
more, the mental and moral effect is wonderful. There is a zest, 
a freedom, a whole-souled sincerity of effort, a flinging aside of 
every consideration of how she is looking, or whether she is do- 
ing the proper thing, that goes right to the root of some of the 
most inveterate evils of feminine adolescence. The effect on our 
basket-ball girls has been perceptible in a single year; all their 
attitudes toward life have taken on a healthier and heartier tone.” 
She adds that this is heartily the belief of the director of the 
gymnasium of the University of California. 

The tendency of athletic games to dispel morbid conditions is, 
I think, too well known to require comment. One can not watch 
a game of basket-ball without observing the will-power, nerve- 
control, and general self-government which the rules of the game 
to prevent all rough play, and the necessity of quick decision and 
instant decided action, cultivate. 

J The match games give outdoor entertainment to the whole 

body of students, thoroughly diverting, and of the most health- 
ful kind, free from all the unwholesome influences which more or 
less attend dramatics. : 

As a less direct result of the growing interest in athletics we 
may notice the increased stature of women, and a corrected 
zesthetic judgment which now pronounces the normal form the 
most beautiful. 

A dinner was recently given at Vassar by one of the students, 
at which the guest qualification was the habitual wearing of 
broad-soled shoes. The hostess is a disciple of Matthew Arnold, 
who can not enjoy “sweetness and light” without a disposition to 
“make them prevail.” 

Many students ride the bicycle in all the colleges. So many 
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papers have appeared in current literature setting forth the ad- 
vantages of bicycling that little remains to be said on the subject. 
A note appeared in a September journal to the effect that at the 
annual sanitary conference at Newcastle, England, Dr. Turner 
declared that cycling in England had raised the average health 
of women—and this of English women. It preaches more effect- 
ively the gospel of recreation, fun and fresh air, and of hygienic 
dressing, than could countless lectures of eminent physicians. 

There is a problem which men have failed to solve and which 
confronts us—the problem of making general the habit and love 
of outdoor athletic sports. In spite of the interest awakened 
throughout the country in baseball, football, rowing, and track 
athletics, in spite of American successes in the international con- 
tests in Greece, it is yet true that American men are not, asa 
class, habitually athletic or physically vigorous. 

So with our students: notwithstanding the interest that has 
been awakened in athletics among them, there are yet many 
whose outdoor exercise still consists in an hour’s walk, which, 
allowing the mind to dwell on the last subject read, does but 
meager service as a form of physical recreation. 

In this connection the question has arisen whether we shall 
endeavor to stimulate general interest in athletic games by inter- 
collegiate contests. The Western colleges seem inclined to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. Chicago has played with 
Northwestern; there has recently been a very interesting game 
between the University of California and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, and other Western colleges are anticipating future com- 
petitions with neighboring institutions. On the other hand, the 
Eastern colleges unite in disapproving of intercollegiate contests. 
Among other reasons it is thought that the strain on the players 
would be too great; that the tendency would be to narrow rather 
than to increase the number of players by raising the standard of 
excellence of the play and discouraging the less expert players; 
also that the interclass contests afford all the advantages of 
intercollegiate games without the objectionable features of the 
latter. 

In considering athletics for women we must reckon with the 
American’s national characteristic of «mmoderation when fired by 
interest in any new thing. It will be necessary to restrain the 
enthusiastic few from excess while endeavoring to stimulate the 
indifferent many to active interest. The end to be desired is, of 
course, symmetrical development, not the training of athletes. 

For the best solution of the problem to which I have referred 
I think we must look for help to the secondary schools, in the 
hope that physical training and instruction in hygiene may begin 
with them. 
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The freshman comes to college utterly ignorant of the funda- 
mental laws of hygiene. It is exceptional when the physical ex- 
amination does not reveal marked defects of the nature of weak 
backs, poor chests, round shoulders, and anemia. She is un- 
skilled and unpracticed in any athletic exercise, even in that of 
walking. After she has been in college a few weeks she will tell 
you, with great pride, that she has walked to town, a distance of 
two miles! Every claim upon her time at college, social as well 
as intellectual, outranks in importance the claims of exercise, and 
this duty yields to pressure from any other. If she were trained 
to rank study and play of the right kind as of equal importance 
to her mental development, the conscientiousness with which she 
devotes herself to study would secure her faithful attention to 
recreation. 

It is encouraging to see that already some schools are setting 
the example of reform in this direction. One school at Indian- 
apolis has introduced scientific physical training under a skilled 
director, and has placed this training on exactly the same footing 
as the intellectual exercises of the school. Besides gymnastics, 
daily outdoor exercise of two hours duration is required of each 
student. 

In another school, in Connecticut, in the care of an English 
principal, there is no two-by-two daily promenade. Groups of 
not less than three girls are allowed, within certain bounds, to 
take a walk of from four to eight miles, In the hour and a half 
which they are required to spend in vigorous exercise out of 
doors, they play tennis, cricket, and basket-ball, occasionally hav- 
ing matches with other schools. In the winter physical training 
in the gymnasium is prescribed in connection with the winter 
sports of coasting and skating. A “high-stand” prize is offered, 
for which no girl is qualified to compete without a good athletic 
record for the year. 

Of special importance to the student is the relation of athletics 
fo the hygiene of the brain. Physicians say that if a muscle is 
once overtaxed or a nerve overstrained, they never regain their 
original tone and power; and yet I think that in America little 
care is taken to prevent such injury to the brain. Wesummarily 
dispose of its welfare with the classical platitude, “ Mens sana in 
sano corpore.” 

What is indicated by the fact that the college “ valedictorian ” 
of the past so many times sank into obscurity after his com- 
mencement oration, while his classmate, not overzealous in study 
and reasonably interested in athletics, subsequently rose to dis- 
tinction at the bar or in the pulpit ?—by the fact that the graduate 
student frequently fails to fulfill undergraduate promise and to 
go from strength to strength in mental achievement ?—by the fact 
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that the country youth with meager opportunities, fresh from sim- 
ple rural life, so frequently outstrips classmates who have known 
all the advantages which our best schools can afford? What is 
indicated by these conditions but that the students of our schools 
and colleges work in ignorance of the needs of the brain for its 
steadily strengthening development ? 

I was much interested to see in the October issue of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly a paper by Prof. Kraepelin, of Heidelberg, 
bearing on this point. His paper reports the result of experi- 
ments in “measuring the mental capacity of individuals.” The 
measure is afforded by determining the number of small similar 
problems resolved by the subject in a given time—such, for exam- 
ple, as the continuous addition of a column of numbers. “ Other 
means of measuring the capacity of a subject are afforded by the 
ease with which he is diverted from his task, or his susceptibility 
to disturbing influences from without and within; his elasticity, 
or the readiness with which he recovers from the effects of fatigue 
or diversion; and the way he is affected by taking food, physical 
exercise, and the time he has for sleep.” 

The experiment in addition, as made upon young men, showed 
that their facility in addition fell off at the beginning of the sec- 
ond hour. Experiments made by Prof. Burgerstein, of Vienna, 
showed that a quarter of an hour of simple work is enough to de- 
velop the first signs of fatigue in a twelve-year-old pupil. 

Prof. Kraepelin claims that when fatigue “has once gained 

_the upper hand, a speedy and unintermitted decline of efficiency 
ensues. The time when this shall take place depends on the de- 
gree of capacity already reached, the personal peculiarity, and 
casual influences.” 

It appears from these experiments that the mental vigor of 
most men is usually maintained at a certain height for the long- 
est time in the forenoon. The rapidity with which one of the 
persons experimented upon could perform his tasks in addition 
sank about a third after a night journey by railway with insuffi- 
cient sleep. Another experimenter could detect the effects of 
keeping himself awake all night in a gradual decrease in vigor 
lasting through four days. 

The paper concludes as follows: 

“When, now, we look back at the conditions we have discov- 
ered that control mental vigor, we conclude that our children are 
exposed by the extent and arrangement of study work in the 
schools to great perils for their mental and physical development. 
The questions that press upon us in this matter are of such im- 
portance that we all have reason to give them our full, undivided 
attention. We are only at the beginning of a real hygiene of 
mental labor, but the results we have obtained in this research, 
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fully indicating the nature and operation of the dangers, point 
with equal clearness to the character of the preventive and reme- 
dial measures which should be sought and applied.” 

The president of one of our great universities has been quoted 
as advising the following division of a student’s day: Hight 
hours for sleep, ten for work, two for exercise, three for meals, 
and one for incidentals. Whether this is an authentic quota- 
tion or not, it describes with fair accuracy the practice of the 
average college girl, excepting that she rarely takes more than 
one hour of exercise. Her conscience is most approving when 
she spends all the time there is, apart from other definite engage- 
ments, with her books. Now, in the light of Prof. Kraepelin’s 
experiments, if not in that of our own observation, what happens 
as the result of this protracted poring over books? Either in- 
jury is done to the brain through overexertion, or the brain pro- 
tects itself by inattention and the student wastes precious time 
and depletes to no purpose her all too small store of vitality. 

Prof. Kraepelin lays great stress on the importance of sleep as 
a compensation for all effects of mental fatigue, and all will agree 
with him in this. But he claims that “it is fundamentally false 
to regard physical effort as in any way a suitable preparation for 
mental labor. Protracted experiments pursued under my direc- 
tion have given the result that a simple walk of from one to two 
hours diminishes the mental capacity in adults at least as much 
as about an hour’s work in addition.” How can we reconcile 
this with our own experience or with the testimony of students ? 
Only a few days ago a student told me with enthusiasm of the 
ease and rapidity with which her evening tasks were accom- 
plished after an afternoon during which she had walked two 
miles to town, had there taken a bicycle lesson of an hour, and 
then walked back to college, this being more than double her 
usual amount of exercise. Can there be any question as to which 
is the better preparation for a day of mental labor—nine hours of 
sleep and three hours of vigorous exercise in the open air, or 
twelve hours of sleep and no exercise ? Of course, time should be 
allowed after vigorous physical exercise for the relaxation and 
rest of the muscles before using the brain, but the time required 
for this is not long. 

It seems to me that the practice and experience of the English 
offer convincing testimony against Prof. Kraepelin’s opinion on 
this point. An American student can not compete with the Eng- 
lish student in respect to the amount of work done in a given 
time; nor, I am told, can the German student. The habits of 
Germans and Americans conform, and differ from the English in 
respect to long hours of work and short hours of exercise. 

The English students have apparently learned that the brain 
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does its best work when allowed long periods of leisure. They 
make strenuous efforts to reduce their hours of study to a mini- 
mum. They work on an average six hoursa day. Students have 
taken honors at Cambridge with a smaller average of study 
hours. I was told that Darwin achieved the work of his life by 
devoting three hours a day to his science. The dons at Newn- 
ham constantly urge the students to reduce their hours of work, 
claiming that the best results have been attained at the univer- 
sity by those who spent the least time in study. 

The English students’ power of concentration is remarkable. 
They respect perfectly the study hours of their friends, and will 
tolerate no interruption of their own. The English excel when 
tried by two of Prof. Kraepelin’s tests of mental capacity: amount 
of work done in a given time and power of concentration. 

Wherein lies their advantage ? They will tell us that their 
strong and necessary ally is vigorous outdoor sport. 

The English girl has, of course, known from childhood the 
habit of outdoor life. At college she plays hockey or hand polo, 
cricket, fives, and the games with which we are more familiar, for 
at least two hours a day, and oftener for a longer time. Two 
hours is a minimum of time spent in exercise. At frequent inter- 
vals, usually at the end of each week, she seeks recreation from 
past and preparation for future effort by spending many hours 
in the open air, in boating on the river it may be, or in taking a 
tramp of thirty miles or so. During vacations she not infre- 
quently makes walking tours of longer or shorter duration. 

If an English girl finds that her mind is inactive and unre- 
ceptive, she recognizes this as an indication that it needs recrea- 
tion. She drops her books and puts her brain in fit condition for 
study by some vigorous play. Under like conditions, the Ameri- 
can student, not recognizing Nature’s signal, mentally scourges 
herself for dullness, and urges her jaded mind on to overexertion. 
I once heard an English girl assert that she could dawdle all day, 
but could not study for more than two hours at a time. 

A senior at Vassar, who had been honored by her classmates 
with several appointments entailing strenuous editorial and ex- 
ecutive duties, once said to me that she was grateful to the extra 
work for showing her in how short a time her regular work could 
be done. Having learned this lesson,she observed with surprise 
the time spent by her classmates over their tasks. 

Every American who studies at Cambridge adopts the methods 
of work of her English friends, and ever afterward looks with 
compassion on the mistakes of her countrywomen. 

The power of concentration of mind can not be exercised at 
will by those unaccustomed to practice it, but it can certainly be 
cultivated through training, and the earlier the training is begun 
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the better. One school is known to me which has worked effect- 
ively in this direction by restricting the time spent in prepara- 
tion of tasks, and by requiring a sufficient amount of outdoor play 
to keep the brain fresh and active. 

In conclusion, we claim that the average American college 
girl, in comparison with her English cousin, expends by her 
methods of study a maximum of effort with a minimum of result; 
that, by way of reform, she should limit the hours of daily mental 
labor, as the workmen’s hours of daily manual labor are limited, 
in order that during some periods of each day she may know 
perfect relaxation and freedom from pressing duties; that ath- 
letic games, instead of being for her a foe to scholarship, as 
the faculties of men’s colleges seem inclined to regard them, 
may, by the exercise of good judgment in their use, be made 
an effective agent to build up the physique, and thus to keep the 
brain in condition for vigorous effort. 
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A FEW POINTS OF COMPARISON BETWEEN GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 


An Address given before the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
by Margaret E. Maltby, Ph. D., Oct. 31, 1896. 


Ir one goes to Germany with the English ideal of university life, one 
is sure to be disappointed. There is no group of imposing, beautiful, old 
buildings, rich in historic associations, that express student community 
life— an ideally delightful life, giving general culture, physical, social, 
and intellectual. Der deutsche Student is very different from the sport- 
loving American or Englishman He has no strong feeling for a particular 
university, such as the Oxford or Harvard man has. The reasons for 
this are two-fold. Before taking his doctor’s examination he usually 
matriculates in at least one or two other universities to hear the most cel- 
ebrated professors in his Haupt-fach. ‘The relation between professor and 
student is more characteristic than that between university and student. 
Another cause is that there are no general university organizations, 
sports, and teams, no athletic contests between the different universities. 
Aside from the instruction in fencing and riding (a matter of the individ- 
ual student’s taste and pocketbook), there is absolutely no provision for 
the general systematic physical training of the students. A few of them, 
however, influenced by the example of the Americans and Englishmen, 
realize that sitting a few hours drinking beer and practising for the 
Mensur (fencing duel) hardly furnishes adequate exercise for healthy 
young men. _ As individuals they are attempting a more symmetrical 
physical training. 

About all that indicates any organized social life of the German 
students as such are the Corps, Burschen-schaften, and Vereine, —the last 
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usually offer some intellectual as well as social reason for their existence. 
These clubs, corresponding in one way to our secret society chapters, 
form strong bonds between students in all the various centres of learning, 
thus eliminating still further any marked “ university spirit.” 

This striking difference in the character of the student life in Ger- 
many and the English speaking countries, is due to the diversity of aim of 
the universities. ‘The German university’s sole purpose is to train and 
inspire men to investigate for themselves, in other words to be scholars 
and specialists. The social, physical, and moral development of the 
students is not its concern. Its aim is and has ever been a purely intel- 
lectual one. As evidence of past achievements one can still see some of 
the old laboratories where certain departments of modern science may be 
said to have been born, and there remains a monumental literature con- 
taining the results of marvelous scholarly research in every field of 
human knowledge. 

The spirit of thorough, scientific investigation, characteristic of the 
university, pervades the life of the whole nation and affects every interest 
of the empire. The influence of the agricultural department of the uni- 
versity is seen in an unrivaled systematic forestry, and in economic and 
scientific farming. The industries of the country are developed along sci- 
entific lines, suggested by the latest researches in the universities, until 
Germany can compete so successfully with free trade England that she 
can drive from the English market some of the home-made products, espe- 
cially those which require technical skill and knowledge in their manufac- 
ture. She can export mineral dye-stuffs to India and the Orient and 
drive out those world famous oriental vegetable dyes. She is able to do 
this by the application of the best scientific methods, which provide for 
the economic manufacture and the utilization of the so-called “ waste- 
products.” In other words, Germany is able to maintain her command- 
ing position, often against great natural odds, because she fosters the high- 
est education and investigation, and is at every turn helped by them. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the ambition of the student to 
investigate for himself. To be sure, after the years of rigorous study and 
strict discipline in the gymnasium it may be at first that his aim is to 
enjoy thoroughly the absolute freedom of the university, the pleasure of 
Corps-life, to develop to the utmost his capacity for beer, to train himself 
either to have his head and face cut and disfigured for life without flinch- 
ing, or to put his opponent to the test. If this be his aim, he gives him- 
self up to it with a remarkable singleness of purpose. Many of the 
students, however, do not have the money or inclination to excel in this 
form of development or “training in gentlemanly conduct.’ They have 
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really high aims in intellectual attainment, and to these the “Ardeit,” — 
the research, — is the chief thing. 

The Privatdocent, who is eagerly hoping for a position with at least a 
living salary, knows that his only chance for promotion depends upon his 
success as an investigator. The young professor who would attain fame 
and ultimately, perhaps, a professorship in Berlin must investigate inde- 
fatigably and successfully. 

Since in Germany the university is regarded as a centre of investiga- 
tion, it must result that instruction is often sacrificed to it. Occasionally 
a most celebrated professor is an extremely bad lecturer and teacher. 
He lectures above the heads of his average hearers, or in a manner not 
adapted to the instruction of immature minds, so that the student can 
often get less from the lectures than from the professor’s published 
researches and from books. ‘The university’s first basis of chwice of a 
professor seems to be his success as an investigator. But it must be said, 
however, that the value of a really great teacher is recognized, and, if the 
characteristics of both are found combined in one person, he is most 
highly appreciated. 

The demands made upon a professor’s time by the university are in 
striking contrast to those in most of our universities. A professor often 
lectures but two hours a week, conducts a Seminar, and has some over- 
sight over the researches of the students in his department, — the amount 
of time necessary for this last, of course, varies with the department and 
the number of students in it, —and in addition, of course, his duties as 
a member of a faculty of the university. Almost without exception, 
however, there is time left for private research. 

The criticism of American universities, heard again and again in 
Germany, Austria, and Sweden, is that which probably all must grant to 
be well founded, namely: in America investigation is too largely sacri- 
ficed to instruction. The professor’s time is so fully occupied with the 
duties of an instructor that he has no opportunity for independent re- 
search, and, as a consequence, American universities are not taking the 
lead, as they ought, in enlarging the field of human knowledge. ‘They 
teach well, but in comparatively few departments do they take a com- 
manding position in investigation. It is not that we have not men on our 
university faculties who are fitted for the work and eager to do it, but it is 
the fault of the system of education, perhaps it would be more truthfully 
put, if we were to say, it is the fault of the philanthropists who seek to 
immortalize themselves by founding a new school rather than by endow- 
ing and rendering efficient those already established. 
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I would by no means imply that America should adopt without adapta- 
tion any European university ideal. Probably a compromise between the 
two extremes represented here at present and in Germany would be wise, 
namely : to place the work of instruction and investigation upon an equal 
footing, and to have both represented. But whatever its ideal may 
become, the fact at present is that the graduate of an American university 
(excepting a few of our best) must not be surprised to find that abroad 
his passport is quite as helpful as his diploma in securing admission to 
the universities. Since many of these “ graduates” have proved them- 
selves less prepared than gymnasium students to do successfully work of 
university character, can we wonder that an American degree counts for 
so little? Nor can we expect it to count for more until we differentiate 
between schools doing the work of a university proper, and those which 
do the work of a college, — of higher or lower class according to the elas- 
tic collegiate standard, — but which bear the title of university, because 
perchance they have a dental school and a weak, struggling medical and 
law department in addition to the philosophical. ‘The students in this 
latter class of schools are in no way prepared to do university work, 
indeed often their conduct in the lecture room suggests a high school 
class. Further, the endowment of the school does not allow the equip- 
ment necessary in even a good college, to say nothing of a university ! 
What can the most learned, enthusiastic investigator do with such mate- 
rial and equipment ? 

The American who has scholarly aims and who expects later to study 
abroad should, if possible, choose that institution for his preparatory work, 
which will bring him in contact with professors who are engaged in some 
form of research, since a most important factor in the development of the 
student is the inspiration given by the teacher who himself contributes to 
the knowledge in his field. Its influence in dignifying and elevating the 
university training is incalculable. 

If the spirit of research could be fostered more widely among us, it 
would inevitably raise the moral as well as intellectual standard through- 
out the nation. The carelessness concerning the preservation of the nat- 
ural resources of the country, the unscientific ventures in business enter- 
prises, in the political, economical, and sanitary problems of our country 
would no longer be tolerated. A more conscientious, scientific experi- 
menting in these fields would naturally result, when this spirit of careful 
investigation pervades all the centres of higher education. 

Further, this would react upon the secondary schools to raise the 
standard of training in these. One of the most serious faults of our 
schools is lack of thoroughness. The training of the Gymmnasiasten in 
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both Germany and Sweden is admirable. They acquire an ability to 
master a subject, to work out a thing for themselves, and a patient perse- 
verance in working it out that equips them well for independent work in 
the university. It must be conceded by all, that, whatever the faults in 
the Gymnasium curriculum, the persistent, concentrated, thorough study 
of some few branches for a number of years does certainly give a training 
to the mental powers that a more varied course containing a larger num- 
ber of subjects cannot give. 

When we have more well-trained college and university men and 
women teaching in the secondary schools, we can then have here for the 
first time a satisfactory trial of the natural and mathematical sciences as a 
means of mental and moral training. Beginning in the first schools with 
the simplest and most patent phenomena in the various sciences, not as 
so many distinct sciences, but as correlated phenomena in the natural 
world, — nature-study, let us call it, — not to teach children a mass of 
facts to be remembered, but to train them to observe exactly, abundantly, 
and intelligently. ‘Together with this should be developed the idea of 
cause and effect, then as the pupils are more mature comes the weighing 
or judging the observations in a certain phenomenon to decide which are 
the essential and which the non-essential, or accidental facts, so to say. 
Throughout this scientific study, infinite pains should be taken to have the 
children describe their observations and conclusions in simple, grammati- 
cal, and logical English. ‘Then cannot science properly taught offer a sat- 
isfactory training in the mother language, in the development of the 
senses and memory and in logical reasoning? Many professors in the 
department of science and medicine in Germany lament the fact of the 
supremacy of the classics in the Gymnasien. ‘The Realschulen meet the 
difficulty in a way, but they hardly give the ideally broad training for 
the university. ‘They are rather preparatory for the technical schools. 
In no way would I attempt to depreciate the classical languages and liter- 
ature as a means of training and culture, but I merely wish to emphasize 
the fact, that, for this purpose, the advantages of the sciences, properly 
taught, have not been practically realized. The Gymnasium gives an 
ideal training for a specialist in the classics and philology. ‘This mastery 
of the use of the tools, so to say, is comparatively complete when he 
enters the university, and it is no wonder that scholars of such profound 
learning in these lines are to be found in Germany. Now what those 
who intend to pursue the natural and mathematical sciences need is that 
which we also lack in America, namely : a corresponding thorough train- 
ing from childhood in the use of the scientific tools, accurate and abund- 
ant observation, memory, and, especially, a training of the judgment and 
the reasoning powers. 
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The well-to-do women of our country represent the majority of the 
leisure class, and of undoubted ability, too, and to them we can look for 
help to carry out our ideals, and, alas ! to them is due much of the harm 
done by enthusiastic but misdirected philanthropy. Many of them are 
college and university women and disposed to attack some problem, it 
may be philanthropic or educational, — just what, it matters not. Their 
success in solving the problems will depend upon the way in which they 
prepare themselves to handle them. No pains taken in studying the 
questions from the historical, philosophical, and scientific sides will be 
lost. The facts in the question at issue must be obtained from accurate 
personal observation, whether in a library, scientific laboratory, factory or 
the tenement district of a city. When thus prepared one is capable of 
expressing an intelligent judgment concerning a problem, and such a 
judgment has weight among authorities on the subject, or among business 
men and possible contributors to philanthropic schemes. In other words, 
if the college and university women are to exert any great influence in 
raising the intellectual tone of the country, they must apply their training 
not as amateurs, but in a scholarly way, as though the solution of the 
problems was their profession. 

If for some reason a woman does not care to, or cannot, engage 
actively in the study of some subject, there are countless ways in which 
she can indirectly further the cause of higher education and promote a 
certain national idealism, and help to remove that odious materialism and 
selfish indifference that are so fatal to high attainment. 

Perhaps it will not be inappropriate to give a few results of personal 
observation in the form of suggestions to those about to go abroad. 
First: By all means complete at /east a good college course before attempt- 
ing the work in a German university, and it is advantageous to pursue at 
home special advance study in the major subject, so that almost the entire 
preliminary preparation for research work can be completed before going 
abroad. ‘The reason for this is, that the student has comparatively little 
instruction in the preliminary work. He is almost invariably left to a 
Privatdocent, or an assistant more often, whose experience and interest in 
the student are limited. Rarely does the professor trouble himself about 
the individual student before the latter is able to begin his Arbeit. To an 
American who has been accustomed to much more instruction in the labor- 
atory, and to the personal oversight of an experienced instructor, this 
period of “working out his own salvation” has its advantages. The 
results of the process are usually not so successful, except in the case of 
one especially gifted in experimentation. The student from his limited 
experience cannot forsee all the precautions necessary in an experiment, 
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and his method of working often lacks exactness and skill simply from the 
need of a little criticism from an experienced person. Again, much more 
time is consumed in the process than would be necessary at home with 
more instruction. Most American students abroad have but one or two 
years there, and if so much time must be spent in the preliminaries, the 
portion left for the research —the chief thing —is often inadequate. In 
case the student has but one year and he is not reasonably familiar with 
the language and is not adequately prepared to enter very soon upon his 
research, it would be far wiser to spend that year in a university at home, 
or at least in an English-speaking university, if study is the object of the 
year. Several cases were observed in which, so far as attaining knowl- 
edge in a certain subject was concerned, it would have been far more 
advantageous to have spent the year in an American university. 

Further, at present it seems wise that only those women who have an 
earnest purpose, who intend either to work for a degree or to carry on an 
investigation in some particular subject, should attempt to visit a German 
university. To hear a fine course of lectures by a celebrated professor is 
undoubtedly very improving and also advantageous in acquiring German, 
but is it not most unjust and discourteous to many German women 
equally well qualified to hear the lectures, who are at present refused 
because of their nationality? Many German women, and men, too, feel 
strongly the injustice of an attempt on the part of foreign women to avail 
themselves of certain university courses merely for the purpose of general 
culture. A few professors are beginning to retreat from their first gener- 
ous courtesy toward women applicants, and grant permission to hear their 
lectures upon a less chivalrous and more just basis, one which for most 
reasons should have higher requirements for women than for men. It 
would undoubtedly be a distinct loss to the higher education of women, if 
the German universities were at present open to men and women upon 
the same terms. ‘There are many aspects of the case to be considered 
other than the advantage or pleasure to the individual woman. Let her 
admission come about in a way to command the respect of professors and 
students, as must result provided the woman is womanly and qualified to 
do good advanced work, and it will be looked upon as a natural and rea- * 
sonable thing. She will receive every courtesy possible, and will be 
aided in every effort to attain the highest. The inspiration of her years 
of study in this centre of ideal intellectual life, and her acquaintance with 
the geniuses of science will form one of the pleasantest chapters of her 


life. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1897. 





The Annual Meeting will be held October 28, 29, and 30, in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The resident members extend a cordial invitation to all officers 
of the Association and to those acting for Committees, to be 
their guests during the sessions of the meeting. 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Russell 
House (corner Woodward Avenue and Fort Street). The rates 
are from $2.50 to $4.00 per day. Other convenient quarters are 
the Griswold House, $2 to $3 per day. 

Room and board may also be had at the Hotel du Nord, 
at $1.25 per day; Young Woman’s Home (corner Adams Avenue 
and Clifford Street), from 50 to 75 cents per day. 

To facilitate the work of the local Committee of Arrange- 
ments, members intending to be present should notify the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mrs. Thomas S. McGraw, 81 Alfred 
Street, Detroit, Mich., before October 2oth. 

The Executive Committee recommend that Radcliffe College, 
The University of Chicago, The University of Minnesota, and 
the Leland Stanford, Jr. University be admitted into institutional 
membership. A vote upon this recommendation will be taken at 
the meeting. 

Action will also be taken upon the amendments to the 
Constitution proposed at the last annual meeting relative to the 
increase of the annual fees for Branch members from 50 cents 
to $1.00; the appointment of a definite date for the closing of 
the fiscal year of all the Branches ; the dropping of members from 
the list when ove annual fee remains unpaid; the appointment of 
a salaried Secretary, who shall combine the offices of the present 











Secretary and Treasurer, and restrictions as to associate mem- 
bership in Branch organizations. 

Members not enrolled in a Branch organization are reminded 
that the annual fee of $1.00 will be due and may be paid to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly of changes in 
address and the names of new members, that the proposed 
Register may be correctly compiled. 

The Michigan Alumnus, to be issued early in November, will 
contain a full account of the meetings, with all the reports, 
papers, and addresses given at Detroit and Ann Arbor, and can 
be mailed at 25 cents per copy to any address. This proposition 
of the editor is contingent upon a sufficient number being ordered. 
Those desiring copies will notify the local Chairman of Arrange- 
ments as soon as possible. 

ANNIE HOWES BARUS, 


Secretary. 
30 Elmgrove Avenue, 


Providence, R. I. 


PROGRAM. 


Tuurspay, October 28, 10 A. M. 
(Russell House Parlors.) 


Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


THURSDAY — 2.30 P. M. 
(Ordinary of Russell House.) 
Address of Welcome, President of the Detroit Branch, 
Mrs. Emily Anthony Robbins. 


Annual Report of the Secretary, Mrs. Annie Howes 
Barus. 


Annual Report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Smith. 
Paper. ‘ork of the Branches, Miss Annie E. Allen. 





Recommendation of the Executive Committee as to the 
admission of new institutions. 

Report of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss 
Alla W. Foster. 

Report of the Committee on Child Study, Miss Milicent 
W. Shinn. 

Report of the Committee on a National University, Mrs 
Ruth Bowles Baldwin. 

Report of the Committee on Educational Progress, Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crow. 


THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 
(Ordinary of Russell House.) 


Report of the Committee on Fellowship~, Mrs. Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer. 

Report of Council to Accredit Women for Advanced Work 
in Foreign Universities, Miss Laura D. Gill. 

Discusston (opened by Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn), 
The Best Means of Co-ordinating the Work of the General 
Association and its Branches. 


Fripay, October 29, 9 A. M. 


Ride by trolley, bicycle or carriage to Belle Isle Park, 
the Central High School, and other places of interest. 

An invitation to inspect the work of the High School 
is extended by Principal Bliss. 


FRIDAY, 2.30 P M. 
(Russell House Parlors.) 


Vote on Institutions proposed for Membership. 

Report of Special Committee on Associate Membership in 
Branches, Mrs. E\la Downey Commons. 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

Paper. Some Experiments in the Dieting of School 
Children, Miss Sarah E. Wentworth. 

6p.M. Dinner at the Russell House. Visiting mem- 
bers will be the guests of the Detroit Branch. 





FRIDAY, 8 P. M. 


(Detroit Museum of Art.) 


Address, Honorable William C. Maybury, Mayor of 
Detroit. | 

Address, The Duty and the Opportunity of the Assocta- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna, Miss Marion Talbot, President of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz and Dean at the 
University of Chicago. 

A reception will follow the evening meeting. 


SATURDAY, October 30. 


Michigan Central Station for Ann Arbor, 7.50 A. M. 


NEWBERY HALL, IO A. M. 


Address of Welcome, Dr. Harry Burns Hutchins, Acting 
President of the University of Michigan and Dean of the 
Department of Law. 

Address, Eliza M. Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene 
of the University of Michigan, and Women’s Dean in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

Report of the Nominating Committee, Balloting for 
Officers. 

Paper. The Problem of Occupations, Miss Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn, Ph. D. 


1p. M. Luncheon will be served in the Women’s Gym. 
nasium (tickets 50 cents). 

The afternoon will be given to an inspection of the 
University Buildings and the Kappa Alpha Theta Chapter 
House. 


4P.M. Meeting of the Directors. 

East-Bound Trains leave Ann Arbor, 3.47 P. M., 4.58 
P. M., 6.45 P. M. (limited), 10.05 P. M. 

West-Bound Trains, {55 P. M., 9.40 P. M. 
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THOUGHT-LIFE—A DEVELOPMENTAL FORCE. 


A paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae by Eliza M. Mosher, 
M. D., October 30, 1897. 


It has long been known that a close connection exists he- 
tween the brain and the body in general. 

Early in this century Sir Charles Bell discovered the dis- 
tinct functions of the sensory and motor nerves. More than 
twenty years ago, sensory and motor regions were localized in 
the brain, and a little later psychic, sight, and hearing areas. 
With this positive knowledge of the structure of the nervous 
system, it became easy to understand how sensations at the sur- 
face, either special or general, could traverse nerve lines to 
their appropriate centers in the cerebrum; how, through fibres 
of association, other cells could be made cognizant of such sen- 
sation; how concepts could be formed and decisions reached, 
which, transmitted outward upon motor lines to muscle fibres, 
result in directed body movement. More recently the Psycholo- 
gist has joined hands with the Anatomist and Physiologist in 
the study of the nervous system and its function, and many 
other facts have been discovered, some of which are almost 
as far-reaching as those of Sir Charles Bell. Among these 
perhaps none is more important than this,—which seems well 
founded: All psychic activity, all thinking is conducted out- 
. ward to muscle fibril or secreting cell. Professor James 
speaks of this movement as “the body reverberation of mental 
activity.” It may or may not result in body movement or the 
elaboration of secretion products; it must however subtly affect 
the human body for good or ill. 

Many of the facts which indicate the truth of this hypothesis 
have come from a study of child life. The child of active mind 
is seldom motionless even though his senses are locked in slum- 
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ber. One may feel with the hand, waves of fibrillar movement 
rolling along his muscles as dreams —those sleep-thoughts—chase 
one another through hislittle brain. The wave may extend beyond 
the few fibrille to the entire muscle or to groups of muscles. 
The movement may be co-ordinated, when he will rise and walk 
or kick or cry. If awakened suddenly he will perhaps be able 
to recall the dream which found such outward expression. Dur- 
ing his waking hours sights, sounds, sensations start trains of 
thought which animate his entire body. He is often accounted 
thoughtless, when if the truth were told, his mind is so full of 
thoughts, they jostle and crowd each other, hurrying his body 
before them with relentless haste. 

Joyful thought-life in childhood seems to stimulate body 
growth. It is well known that school children grow faster dur- 
ing vacation than in school time. [Ill governed children are 
usually unhappy in mind, and not infrequently their bodies, as 
well as their moral natures, suffer permanent loss through 
mental unrest and dissatisfaction. Close observers have long 
recognized this. How well Dickens portrayed the influence of 
anxious thought upon body growth in the pathetic story of 
“Little Dorritt.” Again and again he refers to her “piteous 
and plaintive look.” Nothing joyous came into her young life, 
and she was little and pale and puny. Poor and insufficient 
food had a share no doubt in limiting her growth, but how often 
children poorly fed and housed thrive when play thoughts find 
free outlet in play movements. 

An evening with a great impersonator shows the power of 
thought-life to affect body shape, and pose, and movement. We 
recognize each person of the drama before a word is spoken. 
“The tell-tale body,” Emerson says, “is full of tongues; we 
read its private history in its looks, its gait, its behavior.” - 
The thoughts and decisions which have long swayed the mind, 
have also dominated the body until their paths over its surface 
have become well marked. 

The number and variety of parts affected make it difficult 
to trace all the thought paths outward. While it is easy to 
catch sight of them in the facial expression and in the move- 
ment of the skeletal muscles we cannot follow their trail through 
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the skin and the glands, the heart and other organs. We some- 
times trace them by their effects. A fit of hysterical crying is 
accompanied by sobs which indicate the participation of the 
diaphragm in the chest movement; vomiting betrays the involve- 
ment of the stomach; gas in the colon tells of chemical changes 
going on within the intestine. 

Many of the diffusion lines of joy and grief are quite dis- 
tinct. Joy shortens the countenance, causes the eyes to brighten, 
the pulse to quicken; respiration grows deep and full, digestion 
is stimulated, and, if happiness be continuous, the nutrition 
of the entire body improves. Opposite manifestations are ob- 
served when grief holds thought in its leaden grasp. The 
countenance lengthens, the eyes become dull, the voice loses its 
accustomed quality and the step its elasticity. Secretion goes 
on sluggishly, and body nutrition lowers with rapidity. 

Thoughts continually traveling over the same paths within 
brain and body, fatigue far more than diversity of thought, 
hence the need of frequent change of work and of environment 
to stimulate into action unused thought centers. When we 
can demonstrate with certainty the conduction lines of specific 
trains of thought, we shall be able to prescribe for ourselves 
and others mental work which shall serve as recreation to both 
mind and body. I sometimes fancy that musical sounds pro- 
duce a psychic activity the diffusion lines of which can be 
traced in the body of the ardent music lover; (he must; how- 
ever, be unlearned in the art, otherwise his thought is so com- 
plex as to make him an unsatisfactory subject for study). As 
merchants who used to set forth in a caravan together, far away in 
the East in olden time, laden with perfumes, and spices for one 
emporium, bright silks and delicate fabrics for another, soft 
cashmeres ahd wools for still other marts, parted company when 
their path became no longer a common one, and each journeyed 
alone to his destination, so, a volume of melody starts from the 
stimulated psychic centers in the brain, upon its journey 
through the body. Do not slow and solemn tones vibrate most 
strongly within the chest, diffusing through its tissues? The 
heart under its influence seems to beat more slowly, the respi- 
rations deepen, the eyes grow large and become fixed; the whole 
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body is stilled, and the soul turns toward God without conscious 
effort. But now the waves of sound change to a high clear 
tone, as the flute or cornet takes up the strain.. No longer does 
the chest feel the spell, but through the arms and fingers the 
current swells,as for the moment they are the parts most closely 
connected with the active psychic centers. Then from the 
grand orchestra come a quick succession of changes; faster and 
faster the violin bows fly. No longer does the audience seem 
motionless and silent, even though no physical movement may 
be manifest. The feet now catch the current! it is difficult to 
keep them still. Children thus stirred would skip and dance, 
expressing by such movements the reverberation of the music 
in the lower extremeties. Who cannot understand why music 
with its ever changing measures and cadencies, has power to 
rest the over-worked body as well as mind. Does it not do so 
by subtly stealing through unused cell paths? 

Why has the bicycle such power to relieve the tension of 
tired brains? Frances Willard tells us she found herself ina 
state of nervous exhaustion a few years ago from constant and 
long continued brain work. She went to England for rest. 
Surrounded by every helpful influence, she tried in vain to 
recover the lost brain force. Finally the son of Lady Henry 
Somerset, at whose beautiful home she was staying, persuaded 
her to learn to ride the bicycle, and before she had mastered it 
sufficiently to experience the good effect of its use as exercise, she 
felt her nervous strength returning. She told me she be- 
lieved she was largely indebted to the hjcycle for her restoration 
to health. Can it be that brain work, especially word work 
(and speech making belongs peculiarly to word work) affects 
cerebral cells, the activity of which “reverberates” in the 
upper portion of the body, and that bicycle riding on the other 
hand stimulates cells whose diffusion lines are in the lower 
extremities? May it not be that the activity of the latter 
makes it possible for the former to rest? 

If thought-life is so closely connected with the body in 
general as many facts lead us to believe, it must be a 
helpful or hindering force in the mental, moral and physical 
development of the individual. Which it shall be depends 
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largely upon his heredity and his environment. Heredity pro- 
vides the foundation, environment the building materials of 
every life. Parents who would transmit to their children a 
cerébral structure, capable of a pure and energetic thought-life, 
must live noble lives themselves. An impure fountain cannot 
give forth pure water, neither can men whose lives have been 
spent in vice, and women whose minds have habitually been 
filled with frivolous and foolish thoughts hope to endow their 
offspring with a physical structure capable of elevating the 
standard of our race. Among the building materials which 
should be provided for the right development of every child, four 
are perhaps most important: 1. Training of the senses; 2. The 
acquirement of right “motor habits;’ 3. The presentation 
to the mind of right suggestions; and 4. The establishment of 
a personal relation between the soul and God early in life. 
The value of right training of the senses can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The cerebral mass, hidden away in darkness in the 
skull, is helpless and useless until messages from without pene- 
trate, through the medium of the senses, into its dusky retreat. 
Throughout life it remains thus dependent, and the more expert 
the senses become in their work of picking up and transmitting 
information to it, the better able will those cerebral cells be to 
reach right conclusions regarding the world outside. 

Habit is the repetition, in a more or less involuntary man- 
ner, of an act originally performed with some degree of volition. 
A child learns to walk or talk with great effort, but every time 
the nerve and muscle combination is made which results in 
either, the action becomes less difficult, until finally it occurs 
without conscious volition. Right motor habits may be acquired 
early in life, even before the child realizes their value. Prof. 
James speaks of them as “precious conservative agents,” and 
recommends that we make habitual as many useful actions as we 
can and “guard against the growing into ways that are likely to 
be disadvantageous to us, as we would guard against the plague.” 

Suggestion has been defined as “the introduction within us 
of a practical belief which is spontaneously realized.” With- 
out referring to the extreme possibilities of suggestion, 7. e., 
hypnotism and mesmerism, we cannot deny that every human 
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being who associates with others is influenced more or less pro- 
foundly by them. Can one even read a book without receiving 
suggestions which modify his thought-life? It is only needful 
to admit this to acknowledge the importance to the developing 
child of right suggestions. The mature man or woman acquires 
the power of auto-suggestion which materially neutralizes the 
influence of the suggestions of others, thus limiting their power 
over him. The child has not yet developed this controlling 
force and is therefore at the mercy, so to speak, of forces which 
tend to build up a healthy thought-life, or which make it im- 
possible. 

The influence of the early establishment of a holy personal 
relation between the soul and God cannot be over-estimated. 
Such a relation is like the “balance wheel” which steadies a 
great mechanism. It gives to the mind the largest conception 
possible to it—a conception the magnitude of which can never 
dwindle however highly developed the mind may become. The 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of Union College, New 
York City, said in a recent sermon, “Great belief in God comes 
from great thoughts about God, and great thoughts come only 
from the contemplation of great things. Outside of God him- 
self nature is the most boundless object for contemplation, 
therefore study nature if you would develop the mind on its 
God-ward side.” What the thought-life at maturity and in 
after years shall be, depends largely upon the occupation, and 
especially upon the companionship which the individual chooses 
for himself; if these are such as to strengthen and develop that 
which is evil in him, he will develop motor habits harmful to 
himself and others. On the contrary if he chooses well, and 
lives healthfully, his ideals will remain high, his thought-life 
pure, and to him will come the power to make the world better 
for his having lived. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OCCUPATION FOR 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 


A paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumna by Kate Holladay 
Claghorn, Ph. D., October 30, 1897. 


Reprinted from the EDUCATIONAL REviEW, New York, March, 1898. 


When the college woman sets out to earn a living, the 
chances are that she will think first, as a matter of course, of 
teaching, and, in nine cases out of ten, that she will finally 
decide to take up that pursuit. 

The records of Bryn Mawr College show that of the 57 
per cent. of its graduates who have at some time engaged in 
paid occupations, 86 per cent., or 49 per cent. of the whole 
number graduated, have been or are now teachers. These 
records were chosen for reference in the study of the present 
problem notwithstanding the comparatively brief period they 
cover, because they have been kept with unusual care, and 
afford an unusual amount of detail; and that they present 
a case fairly typical, not merely of collegiate but of general 
conditions, may be inferred from the testimony of general 
statistics. The census of 1890 gives 311,682 women follow- 
ing professional pursuits,;—a class roughly comparable to 
the total class of wage-earners shown in college records,— 
and of these, 245,230, or about 80 per cent., are teachers, a 
figure very near to the 85 per cent. which represents the pro- 
portion of teachers to all occupied among the graduates of 
the College just mentioned. 

The records of a man’s college would show a different state 
of things. Not 57 per cent., but practically all graduates 
engage in some remunerative occupation, and, of those occu- 
pied, a far lower proportion than among women-graduates 
are engaged in teaching. General statistics, also, show a re- 
versal between the proportions of men and women teachers 
to all employed of each sex respectively. From the census 
of 1890 it is found that, of the 632,641 men in professional 
pursuits at that time (again comparing this class to that of 
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“all occupations” among college graduates) 96,581 are 
teachers, or only about 15 per cent. of the whole. The pres- 
ent feminine drift toward school-teaching is thrown into 
further relief by the additional fact drawn from this census 
report that, while women are only 33 per cent. of the pro- 
fessional class as a whole, they constitute 71 per cent. of the 
teachers. 

In the records of the woman’s college above referred to, 
the history after graduation of eight classes is given, covering 
a total period of eight years, which includes one full year of 
experience for the latest class recorded, after taking the A. B. 
degree. From these records the following details are to be 
gathered, which may be expressed in tabular form as follows: 





<== : : <n = 
Per cent. of class en- | Per cent. of class |Per cent. of teachers 
CLASS OF gaged in teaching | teaching at time of | withdrawing from 
at some time. last report. that occupation. 
' 


1889 38 23 40 
1890 46 31 33 
1891 54 45 17 
1892 53 47 10 


1894 
1895 
1896 


50 50 none 
48 48 | none 
50 50 | none 





| 
1893 | 52 48 7 


These figures show for one thing that the tendency to en- 
gage in teaching is not appreciably on the decrease, at any 
rate for a period of eight years, in successive classes. It is 
also shown by the figures that withdrawals of those who have 
once taken up teaching do not begin, to any considerable 
extent, under a period of five or six years, and, so far as these 
records can tell the tale, many remain in that occupation after 
all withdrawals. Making some further allowance for those 
who did not begin to teach immediately after graduation, and 
those who have not taught continuously, we may fairly con- 
clude from the above that an average teaching period of four 
years for each graduate who engages in teaching is none too 
generous a calculation. 

Classifying according to the highest positions reached in 
each individual case the teachers sent out by this college, we 
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shall find them distributed in the following proportion: pri- 
vate tutors, 9 per cent.; college professors and instructors, 17 
per cent.; instructors in public high schools, presumably do- 
ing collegiate preparatory work, 12 per cent.; instructors in 
private preparatory schools, 62 per cent. Members of the 
last two divisions may be classed together, as doing practi- 
cally the same work, though under different auspices; and we 
may say that of all who had taught at some time or other, 74 
per cent. had been employed, in the highest positions attained 
by them, in preparing students for college. 

Let the above figures be taken as the basis of a rough esti- 
mate as to the probable opportunity of any given college 
class to-day, or in the near future, for employment in 
teaching. 

If we assume for the members of the hypothetical class 
under consideration a tendency to teaching at the present 
rate,—about 50 per cent. of the class,—and a proportion of 
collegiate instructors and preparatory teachers to the total of 
teachers sent out by the class such as we have seen to exist 
in practice,—17 per cent. and 74 per cent., respectively,—and 
an average teaching period of four years for each (above indi- 
cated as a probable one), it is easily seen that in replacing the 
class numbers—in perpetuating their own generation, so to 
speak—the collegiate instructors sent out by the class (84 
per cent. of the whole) may each find occupation in fitting 
12 students for graduation from college, while the prepara- 
tory teachers (37 per cent. of the whole) may each find occu- 
pation in fitting 3 students for entrance to college. 

Put in this way the proportion of teachers to the number 
to be taught is rather startling, for, except in unusual circum- 
stances, the teacher can scarcely expect to find in the in- 
structing of 3, or even of 12 students, an adequate means of 
support. The proportion must, however, be modified in sev- 
eral ways. It must be stated first that this numerical way of 
presenting the matter is not intended as a hard and fast re- 
duction of the problem to mathematical certainty. The data 
here dealt with are too few, the period covered too brief, to 
allow of even an approach to this. But by putting what is 
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tolerably well established as a matter of common observation 
into the definite forms of numbers, a more distinct image of 
the case is presented, and no serious danger is run that any- 
one will be misled by a substantial error of fact. It is, then, 
as a pictorial symbol rather than as a mathematical formula, 
as showing quality rather than quantity, direction of tend- 
ency rather than its exact weight, that the above numerical 
stateme1.: are to be regarded. 

Furthermore, this assumed numerical proportion must be 
modified even as to figures. First, and most obviously, it is 
to be noticed that successive college classes—in the colleges 
for women, at any rate—show a large successive increase, so 
that for the present the college graduate in a collegiate po- 
sition may count upon the opportunity of instructing classes 
larger than her own; while the preparatory teacher may count 
upon preparing students for college classes larger still, since 
the advancing wave of increase in the college is necessarily 
felt from one to four years earlier in the preparatory school. 

Again, to those whom the collegiate or preparatory in- 
structor may find occupation in teaching must be added the 
considerable number of students who take incomplete pre- 
paratory or collegiate courses, and either do not enter college 
at all, or are not finally graduated from it. 

In these respects, then, the situation is better than it looks; 
in others it is worse. The pressure of competition is by no 
means completely shown by the proportion between the 
woman graduates actually engaged in teaching and the num- 
ber to be taught. Those of the unoccupied who would teach 
if they could find suitable openings do not appear in the col- 
lege records as a separate class, but, though unseen, they are 
not unfelt as a force in competition. With the knowledge 
of this reserve fund to draw upon at will, the employer, 
whether singular or corporate, has the employed at a 
relative disadvantage, and is less strictly constrained to 
regard for the standard of salary, or security of tenure, than 
he would otherwise be. 

Besides this competition with the unemployed fellow-col- 
legian the alumna has to meet that of the non-collegiate 
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woman, especially in the preparatory schools. While the 
holder of a college degree certainly has by so much the ad- 
vantage over her competitor who is not thus armed, the lat- 
ter may have other forces at command, such as present pos- 
session, personal favor, and special talent, that will suffice to 
close part of the field, at least, to the former. 

The apparently more advantageous proportion between 
the number of women actually engaged in collegiate instruc- 
tion and the number to be taught in that department is really 
the index of a serious disadvantage—a strong competition 
with men. In some colleges women are pushed out of it alto- 
gether, or, rather, they never even enter it. The woman who 
was graduated from either a co-educational college or a so- 
called “ annex,” on the plan of Barnard or Radcliffe, has had, 
so far, practically no chance at all of replacing her own class 
proportion in her own college, and must crowd graduates of 
ithe colleges in which women may teach, in competition for 
‘places there. Even in these colleges, competition with men is 
felt. Of the four principal Eastern colleges for women, one 
has a preponderance of men on its teaching staff; two employ 
-one man to three women, approximately, and the fourth, only, 
offers a practically free field to women, who make up fifteen- 
sixteenths of its body of instruction. And this is not the 
whole story. Dividing collegiate positions into professorial 
(including professors, assistant professors, etc.) and non-pro- 
fessorial (including instructors, associates, assistants, tutors, 
readers, demonstrators, and the like), we find the proportion 
of men to women noticeably higher for the professorial po- 
sitions than for the non-professorial. In the college first men- 
tioned above, while women make up two-fifths of the entire 
‘staff, they are in only one-sixth of its professorial posi- 
tions, while they comprise one-half of its instructors, readers, 
etc. Of the two colleges employing women in three-fourths 
of their posts, in one, women hold only three-sevenths of the 
‘professorial positions; in the other, about two-fifths, while 
in both cases practically all instructors are women. In the 
fourth college, only, is there approximate equality in the two 
-proportions—indeed, there is a slight advantage to women 
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in the professorial positions as compared with the instructor- 
ships, since, while the proportion of women to men on the 
entire list is 15:1, on the professorial list it is 16:1, and on the 
list of instructors, 14:1. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind, as one thinks 
of future conditions, is that the present astonishing rate of in- 
crease in college classes, which is affording occasion for the 
wider and wider employment of college instructors, is not to 
be counted on forever. The colleges are extending their ad- 
vantages yearly to a broader circle; but, sooner or later, the 
limits of normal acceptance of these advantages will be 
reached, and increase will then be restricted more or less 
closely to the natural increase of population, which is, it is 
hardly necessary to say, much less rapid than the present in- 
crease yearly of our feminine college population. 

Again, increase in numbers at colleges is in itself no sign 
of proportionate increase either in the number of teaching 
positions or in the salaries paid. Since the student’s tuition 
fees do not meet the full expense of her education, the re- 
mainder must come out of an endowment fund, usually 
administered so as to afford from the beginning, as nearly as 
it can be figured out, the greatest amount of instruction for 
the highest number at the lowest rates. This is the point 
the college starts from, and increase in numbers, unaccom- 
panied with corresponding increase in endowments, as is too 
often the case, means a progressive increase in the average 
number of students to each instructor for the same salary, 
followed by a progressive decrease in average salary as num- 
bers press too hardly upon the original teaching force, and 
teachers not provided for in the original endowment must be 
added. 

The evil results to the teacher herself of this overcrowding’ 
of her profession are many and open. First, she must accept 
a low rate of pay for her work; next, she must, in many cases, 
be content with an inferior position; furthermore, she must 
lengthen her period of preparation, not always with advan- 
tage to the work she wants to do, in order to stand any chance: 
of place and salary at all. If twenty women are adequately 
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prepared to take ten places, the choice among them cannot be 
made on the ground of the presence or absence of the neces- 
sary preparation, for all have it. And so the effort is made, on 
the part of each of these twenty competitors, to secure for 
herself some extra adornment in the way of a higher degree, 
a prize, or a fellowship, that will serve to distinguish her from 
the rest, and so mark her out for notice. To such effort as 
this there is no satisfactory conclusion. Either all will, in the 
end, go through with the same amount of extra preparation, 
and competition will be as severe as before, or the few, as 
soon as they are approached by the many, will invent for 
themselves new means of distinction, involving still greater 
expense of time and labor for something that is, by hypothe- 
sis, unnecessary, that is not always an advantage, and that 
may be a positive disadvantage. 

As another result of the present severe pressure upon the 
teaching profession, the teacher, even after embarking on her 
chosen career, is not certain of being able to continue in it. 
A life-pursuit—one that is at the start known and felt to be 
such—is a stable center around which cluster thought, im- 
pulse, and effort in a rich, mutually supporting, and con- 
stantly growing whole, meaning not only an effectiveness of 
work unattainable in day-to-day employments, but a growing 
pleasure and delight to the worker, as purpose develops and 
power expands. Such a center of power the teacher has no 
assurance of finding in her profession, so uncertain is her 
tenure and so many her changes. 

Women’s wages in teaching are not only absolutely low, 
considered as a reward for the work done, but relatively low, 
considered with reference to another class of workers en- 
gaged in doing the same work. Teaching seems to be the 
one occupation in which there is most open and acknowl- 
edged equivalence of service rendered by the best women and 
the best men respectively, and in which there is most disparity 
of pay. Testimony upon this point is to be had in plenty. 
To those placed in such a false position must result a certain 
loss of self-respect and self-valuation that cannot but have 
its ultimate effect in lowering character and even standard of 
achievement. 
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It is also a disadvantage to the worker to be engaged in 
an occupation for which she has no especial taste and talent; 
and this must happen to many, where such a disproportion- 
ately large number enter one field. It cannot be assumed 
that 50 per cent. of all college women have special gifts 
in the same direction. Indeed, experience shows that this is 
not so, and that the special gift for teaching is as rare as other 
talents, and as valuable, when it finds its true expression. 

The personal pain and discomfort of the worker are not the 
only bad result that follows such a misfit; the community, as 
well as the teacher, must suffer. The school cannot always 
be sure of selecting the best from the great mass of material 
of mingled quality daily offered it; and the consequence is 
that the community is often badly served in the schools when 
it might be well served by the same persons in some other 
occupation. 

The same general consideration of public utility prompts 
an inquiry into the nature of the influence this great propor- 
tion of teachers exerts upon the colleges which send them 
out. The college is not to be regarded merely as a means of 
personal gratification and profit to the collegian, but as an 
uplifting and broadening force for society asa whole. There 
can be no doubt but that, so long as the woman’s college is 
mainly a fitting school for teachers, it fails of its widest reach 
as suchaforce. It isa matter of open comment and criticism 
that the woman’s college is not broadening but narrowing in 
its tendencies, for this very reason. The man’s college is, in 
greater or less degree, an epitome of the world at large, and, 
one may hazard the guess, it is not so much the attraction 
of the higher salaries prevailing in the man’s college, but of 
more interesting work, that draws there certain talented 
men whom we can ill spare from instruction in the woman’s 
college. There is a natural stimulus in the thought that 
one is influencing by his teaching those who will, in turn, 
influence the course of affairs in every department of active 
life. Teaching to prepare more teachers is, no doubt, a noble 
occupation, and not to be undervalued, but there is an ele- 
ment of monotony in it, arising both from the uniformity of 
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proposed pursuit in the students and from the too great near- 
ness of that pursuit to the professor’s daily employment. 
Much of this increased interest felt in students at the man’s 
college arises from imagination, pure and simple, but it is no 
less real and effective as a force for all that. Without this 
power of imagination it is hard to see how any great distinc- 
tion in undergraduate work can be made on the ground of 
sex. How can anyone who has had daily experience with it 
fail to recognize that, whether done by girls or boys, it is all 
much alike,—undifferentiated, immature, tame, unformed, 
unoriginal,—both boys and girls “ following copy ” consist- 
ently and slavishly, with only now and then a flash that is an 
indication to the hopeful of something better by and by? 
But in view of what the boy may be—the future man of mark 
in the great world—the instructor sees meaning and antici- 
patory value in his early efforts, while the assumption of a 
narrow sphere of activity for the girl deprives her work, in 
large part, of such significance and interest. 

This feeling was expressed in plain terms last summer by 
an English review writer, discussing the question so absorb- 
ing at that moment—the proposed admission of women to 
the Cambridge degrees. To his mind the chief reason for 
excluding women from acknowledged membership in the 
university was that the influence of a body of future teachers 
as undergraduates and a body of actual teachers as graduates 
with weight in guiding its policy, would be highly detri- 
mental to its best interests; and, even while he politely depre- 
cates the comparison as cruel, even in the bare presentation 
of fact, he asks us to look at the body of women graduates on 
the one hand, and the body of men graduates on the other 
—the women representing one interest, and that in its lower 
stages; the men representing every highest and broadest form 
of activity in the United Kingdom. 

The narrowing influence of a college which is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a training school for teachers, acts and 
reacts between college and student. The latter takes up her 
work more or less biased by thought of her future employ- 
ment; the former, in turn, insensibly adapts its instruction to 
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the character and tastes of those it instructs, while they, 
again, are thereby the more confirmed in their already formed 
tendency in one direction. 

The remedy for all this is plaan—that women who graduate 
from colleges with the intention of earning a living should 
begin to look about for other occupations than school-teach- 
ing. In that profession itself an improvement would be felt 
at once. With lowered competition not only would salaries 
be raised, but quality of service also. In certain fields the 
stronger the competition the better the quality of those who 
finally win init. It is not always soin teaching. Conditions 
are such that it is difficult for the school or the college to 
apply satisfactory tests to the teaching gift, and recourse 
must be had to tests that are more or less arbitrary, such as 
degrees, records of scholarship, length of preparation, etc. 
The best selective process is that which the student applies 
herself: the choice or refusal of an occupation according to 
genuine taste and inclination. While it does happen occa- 
sionally that one is eager to follow a calling for which one is 
really unfitted, in general it may be expected that good serv- 
ice is surer to be rendered in a congenial occupation than in 
an uncongenial one. By such voluntary withdrawal of those 
not spontaneously attracted to teaching, the service is bene- 
fited doubly; not only by the absence of the unfit, who would 
otherwise be in it, but by the presence of others, of real 
ability and talent for teaching, who would otherwise be out 
of it, through discouragement at the crowded condition of 
the occupation and the low level of reward. 

If the graduate is not to teach, what may she do? Practi- 
cally the whole field of employment is open to her. Of the 
128 general occupations classified in the census of 1890, one 
only, that of “ soldiers, sailors, and marines ” has no feminine 
representatives, and, even as sailors, women are found under 
the further heading of “ trade and transportation.” In short, 
there seems to be to-day no impervious barrier to keep 
women out of any pursuit they may choose to follow. Why, 
then, do they continue to crowd one occupation, to their own 
disadvantage and that of the community? The reason is 
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plain. Custom has instilled into women a fear of risk, of re- 
sponsibility, of expense, of publicity, of change, and of nov- 
elty; and, in teaching, the average person thinks she can more 
easily avoid these dangers than in other occupations. The 
teacher is engaged for a definite period, for a fixed salary, for 
definite work, which is largely mapped out for her in custom- 
ary requirements, and is largely done under direction. Since 
it is an old occupation she feels less publicity in engaging in 
it than in others, and in it she escapes the dreaded sting of 
novelty. This occupation she thinks she can enter at leaving 
college, and so can do without the extra expense of such a 
preparation as is needed for the practice of law or medicine; 
while the reward offered, expressed in terms of money, ap- 
pears large to her, accustomed as she is to the usual recom- 
pense for feminine service—board-and-clothes wages. But 
looking more closely at actual present conditions, we shall 
find that much of what the teacher dreads in other occupa- 
tions is already involved in her own. The element of risk 
is entering more and more into the teacher’s profession; there 
is growing uncertainty as to securing a position in the first 
place, there is the further uncertainty of receiving the salary 
or remaining for the time agreed upon. The teacher in a 
private school, even if she is theoretically independent of its 
business chances with her fixed stipend, is practically quite 
dependent on them. If resources fall below liabilities, her 
pay is involved as well as the proprietor’s investment. There 
is, too, a growing hazard of expense in preparation for the 
work, as the competition grows greater. It is about as nec- 
essary to-day for the A. B. to spend three or four years in a 
graduate school or a normal school, for any certainty of suc- 
cess in obtaining a post, as for the intending physician to 
spend three or four years in the medical school. As for pub- 
licity, it:\is beginning to be generally recognized that not so 
much what is done, but how it is done, determines con- 
spicuity. 

Certain of the fears above mentioned are, furthermore, 
unfounded in any case, and are rather survivals from past 
conditions than reflections of the present. Risk, for ex- 
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ample, is not in itself an evil to be avoided at any and all cost. 
It is rather to be sought, under proper conditions, as the first 
step in industrial progress. Risk is, in fact, the most charac- 
teristic feature of our industrial system to-day. The worker 
or producer who wishes to offer a service or a product to the 
community must guess beforehand what it is likely to want 
and to pay for, and must stake time and money in the ma- 
terialization of his guess. The more original the thought, 
and the more important the offering, the greater the risk, 
but the greater the reward in case of success. The new 
product or service may not be accepted at ali; but if it is, it 
will be with the fresh eagerness of a want as yet undulled by 
surfeit of similar products or services. The important offer- 
ing demands usually a greater outlay of time and money, in 
getting it ready for the public, than does the everyday trifle; 
but the payment it deserves is proportionately high. If the 
worker is not ready to venture something, he must be content 
to receive little or nothing; and this applies without distinc- 
tion of sex. Necessity pushes the man into assuming risk. 
The small salary of clerk or bookkeeper does not suffice 
for the needs of his growing family, so he incurs the chances 
of loss for the sake of chances of greater. gain in a business of 
his own. And public opinion supports him in doing this. 
The woman is not so supported, either by the opinion of 
others or her own. The son of the house thinks nothing of 
trying one venture after another, living upon his father the 
while, and his father regards it as quite proper that he should 
do so. The daughter, on the other hand, after the least 
allowable degree of preparation, feels that enough money has 
been spent upon her, and is in a frenzy to set about regular 
wage-earning at once; and the father, who would cheerfully 
give her a living, if she were to abandon the idea of earning 
it, would look doubtfully at the proposition to supply her an 
equivalent amount as a business investment. But the re- 
sults, in case of failure, are no more unfortunate for the 
woman than the man; they are, indeed, often less so. The 
same cause that drives him into incurring risks makes it 
peculiarly disastrous to him if he fail—the burden of a help- 
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less family. The woman has no more than this, and, in many 
cases, not this. 

Risk implies responsibility. The one who assumes to con- 
jecture what the public wants must stand by its decision as to 
what it really does want, and must take the consequences. 
If time and money are ventured, the adventurer must stand 
the loss, if any arises. Ifthe burden is doubled on the toiler’s 
back, when he hoped it was to be removed, he must shoulder 
it and trudge on. This contingency women generally do not 
seem willing to face. Such caution and conservatism is a 
sound and wholesome corrective of a dangerous tendency 
if by risk is merely meant the gambler’s chance, and by re- 
sponsibility, the gambler’s nerve. But risk and responsi- 
bility, backed by power,—by actual productive or inventive 
force,—are elements of life and health in a community. To 
justify the incurring of risk, the assuming of responsibility, 
there must be an original endowment of force, adequate 
training to insure proper control and direction of it, and a 
clear field for its exercise. The “captain of industry” to 
whom we trust our money must have natural business talent, 
some experience, and command of men and resources to 
carry out his plans. The physician to whom we trust our 
lives must have an inborn gift for his profession, thorough 
training, and he must be allowed the authority necessary to 
effect obedience to his orders. 

Opportunity for adequate training of the powers, and for 
their exercise when trained, is no longer denied to women; 
on these points, it is plain, they need no longer hesitate to 
take up freely the work that is offered them. But after these 
two conditions are met, is there still room for doubt as to the 
third—the original endowment of power? Doubt on this 
point is, perhaps, natural. While psychic power has always, 
to a greater or less degree, controlled and guided physical 
power, the degree of that control has varied at different 
times. In a former age strong minds had to be yoked to 
strong bodies to secure the carrying out of their will. Of 
what use, then, to exercise the inventive faculties when there 
was no possibility of bringing their constructions to concrete 
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life? When man had to fight nature with her own weapons 
—brute strength and ferocity, what could the weaker sex do 
but hide in ambush and watch the contest, in submission and 
obedience to strong protectors, merely to preserve existence? 
The habits, formed through long ages, of dominance of the 
physical cannot be shaken off ina moment. But to-day the 
forces of nature already subdued to human will are so mighty 
that differences in human power of body are reduced to in- 
significance. This is certainly true in the industrial realm, 
where the hard work is done by limbs of iron and nerves of 
electricity—powers at the command of the weakest body if 
there is mind enough within it to turn them to its uses. And 
even warfare has become a game of inventions, in which 
bodily power plays a very subordinate part. 

It is the mental force of the human being that determines 
his weight as a factor in the world’s life to-day; and it has yet 
to be shown that women are, by nature and original con- 
stitution, forever incapable of exerting this force to any great 
extent. 

The inertia of human nature is such that we need not ex- 
pect any powerful development of a quality until occasion 
urges it forth. Men have had to be inventive or die; in the 
early days of the race, women had to be inventive; and to 
their efforts may be ascribed, if we may trust certain eminent 
archzologists, those first domestic implements and appli- 
ances which meant so much as a step in civilization. 

At the present day society is coming to depend more and 
more, not merely for luxury, but for bare life, on the marshal- 
ing of matter by mind, and for this service calls into play 
more and more urgently the mental powers of its members. 
When the need becomes so great that women, as well as men, 
must bring to the common service all the ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness they can muster, it is by no means improbable 
that women, as well as men, will manifest those qualities in 
no uncertain degree. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN FURNISHING LUNCHES FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumne, Oct. 29, 1898, 
by Sarah E. Wentworth. A. B.,in charge of the New 
England Kitchen, Boston, Mass. 


One of the strangest facts in this vaunted civilization of ours 
has been the long neglect of the food question by the more intel- 
ligent part of the community. Not that “ good living’’ has 
been unappreciated by men or women, but the serious connec- 
tion between the food we eat and the work we attempt to do has 
been amazingly little considered. 

Research along other lines has had the devotion of the best 
brains of the scientific world at its command, but until within 
a very few years only a little group of men have held the study 
of the nutritive value of food and of its effect upon a healthy 
human being as worthy of their best efforts. 

On the other hand the best method of preparing these food 
materials for the table has long been considered a matter of cus- 
tom or inheritance, and in practice left, for the most part, to 
otherwise ignorant and untrained workers. Fortunately for it- 
self, the world is waking up to a realization that true growth 
and development depend not alone on food in general, but on 
food rightly chosen and properly prepared. Chemists and physi- 
cians are adding almost daily to our knowledge on the scientific 
side, while the cooking schools are spreading, more and more 
widely, information as to the better and more healthful methods 
of preparation, and the long delayed union between science and 
practice seems approaching hopefully near. The scientific expe- 
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riments as to the best food for cows, pigs and hens are already 
being supplemented by similar studies on the most suitable food 
for human beings, and while the results seem to lay stress upon 
the fact that we are most complex and individual and must be 
treated accordingly, there is being marked out a broad path 
along which the average person of a certain class may safely go. 
Class, in this sense, is determined chiefly by age and occupation. 
The day laborer and the college professor may eat the same food, 
but one or the other will probably suffer in consequence through 
a lowered capacity for work. It may be chimerical to dream 
of a time when a man shall be so fed as to develop his highest 
ability, since in practice one must contend, not only with indi- 
vidual physical idiosyncracies, but with dearly treasured pre- 
judices and habits. 

Nevertheless, we have already certain well established scien- 
tific facts at hand, and from these we may venture to experiment 
for ourselves. 

It is a very simple matter, economically and practically, to 
provide suitable food for a man or woman at hard manual labor. 
What they need and will accept can be prepared from the cheaper 
materials, since in the force-producing foods the starchy element 
may predominate, and digestion is not dependent on careful 
cooking. The professional or business man, we know, needs 
more easily assimilated and therefore more expensive foods, and 
the method of preparation must assist and not hinder the di- 
gestive process. But,in planning food for the student, whether 
school boy or school girl or already in college life, we meet more 
complex demands. Mind and body are both active, and in addi- 
tion to what is necessary (as in the case of an adult) to maintain 
them both in good working condition, enough material must be 
supplied for growth. If, besides realizing this, we are also 
conscious of the fact that upon the healthful development of 
these students depends in large measure the future of the state, 
the need of furnishing them right food—that basis forall growth, 
mental or physical—becomes of almost overwhelming impor- 
tance. Student life as gathered in colleges and boarding- 
schools, can be somewhat easily controlled in this respect, and 
it is encouraging to find that from year to year an increasing 
number of the secondary schools are placing the care of the food 
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department in charge of trained women, and are willing to pay 
as much for this important work as for the literary or scientific 
instruction in other departments. 

The colleges, alas, are more slow to realize this line of ad- 
vance, and, for the most part, seem still content to let the food 
remain in charge of untrained, and often underpaid men and 
women. 

3ut the majority of the boys and girls who are to be the men 
and women of the near future are being educated in the pub- 
lic schools. However unsuitable or insufficient the food may 
be in the homes from which they come, they are largely depend- 
ent upon it for their growth and development, and the only 
way to improve the conditions there seems to be indirectly 
through the children themselves, and the higher standard of 
living taught them in the public cooking schools of the gram- 
mar grades. ‘There is but one direct means of improving their 
nutrition, and that is, by assuming the control of the noon lunch- 
eons available to the pupils of the higher grade one-session 
schools. The possibility of such control is at best a limited 
one, but it has suggested certain experiments which are being 
made in a number of cities east, and perhaps west. 

The first, and probably the most extensive one, was made in 
the High Schools of the city of Boston, and as it has already 
successfully started on its fourth year, deserves, perhaps, a 
more dignified and assured name. When the working plans 
were made in the autumn of 1894, there was at hand for guid- 
ance only the one well established fact that various school jan- 
itors had considered it financially worth their time and trouble 
to sell to the pupils at recess, cake, pies, crackers, sweets of 
various kinds, fruit, and, in some cases, milk and cocoa, cater- 
ing only to the local demand. It was entirely uncertain 
whether these same children would spend their money for soup, 
bread and butter, sandwiches, etc., and equally doubtful 
whether such food could be furnished and a high standard of 
quality be maintained without financial loss to some one. 

The members of the Committee on Hygiene of the Boston 
School Board took the first and most important step by securing 
the passage of an order to the effect that only such food as was 
approved by them should be sold in the city school-houses. 
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They then asked the New England Kitchen, which is itself the 
outgrowth of an experiment in the providing of cheap and nu- 
tritious food, to undertake the task of supplying these lunch- 
eons. The generosity of a public spirited woman furnished 
the funds for the necessary equipment, and has made good the 
deficit usually contingent on philanthropic experiments, al- 
though the work may now be considered fully self-supporting 
— that sine qua non of permanency. 

According to the original idea the lunches furnished were to 
be sold for five or ten cents, a ten cent lunch being the theo- 
retical equivalent of a quarter of a days ration. This estimate 
was, of course, only approximate, but gave a fair working 
basis. This ten cent lunch was to consist of a cup of soup, 
milk or cocoa with crackers, two slices of bread and butter, and 
fruit or simple cake. The five cent lunch might be a sandwich, 
bread and butter with fruit, bread and butter with cake, soup 
and crackers, cocoa and crackers, milk and crackers, two pieces 
of cake, two pieces of fruit, etc. 

In practice it was soon found that the majority of the children 
preferred to spend five cents at a time, some apparently un- 
certain as to the limit of their appetites, and others of course, 
having only that amount to spend. So the five cent lunches 
soon became the established ones, and the food is now so served 
that the various combinations can be made much as the children 
please. 

Of course, with such an arrangement it is purely a matter of 
individual taste that decides whether the child buys cakes only, 
or soup only, but the appetite of the average school boy or girl 
seems to be a fairly healthy one, provided the temptation to in- 
dulgence is not too strong. 

The soups are always nutritious ones, usually of known 
nutritive value and are carefully prepared. One kind only is 
served at a time, but a list of fourteen or more gives a variety 
from which the one for the day is chosen, and that this method 
is a satisfactory one, seems to be proven by the fact that the 
daily demand is about the same from September to June. 

The possibilities of education in this direction have been 
most interesting. To the majority of these public schoo] 
children “‘soup’’ means apparently only beef stew or broth or 
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chowder, and must contain bits of meat, fish or vegetables in 
definite and visible form. Purées of all kinds were at first un- 
familiar and therefore unpopular. For a while the management 
catered to this preference, but then, in spite of many dis- 
couragements, persevered in an attempt to introduce milk soups 
at least once weekly with the result that now several kinds 
are well established in favor. Pea and bean soups, which from 
their high nutritive value and low cost, are so theoretically 
desirable, if thoroughly cooked, will not be accepted, and no 
seasoning has yet been found that will persuade the children to 
buy them. ‘Tomato soup is very popular, especially among the 
girls, and is asked for every day. The association between this 
craving and the old familiar one for pickles is suggestive of 
some decided lack in the home table. 

The entire list of food offered on any one day is a simple one 

soup, milk or cocoa with crackers, one or two varieties of 
sandwiches, fruit, and one simple kind of cake, gingerbread, 
buns, etc., are the staple articles. In their acceptance of these, 
the nine High Schools to which lunches are sent agree, but a 
curious individuality develops whenever an attempt is made to 
increase this list. At one school the children will buy custards, 
at another shredded wheat biscuit, and at another fancy crack- 
ers, but it has never yet been possible to make the demand for 
these extras more than local. 

Through the warmer weather much ice cream is sold. This 
although nutritive and easily assimilated, is avowedly a luxury, 
and as such its sale is made a legitimate financial advantage to 
the management, and helps to compensate for the low prices 
which must be asked for soup and bread and butter. 

The service, as also the equipment at the schools, is of the 
simplest kind. One person is placed in charge and held respon- 
sible by the New England Kitchen for the proper serving of the 
lunches and for the financial returns. There may be one or 
two assistants, and in many cases, some help in serving is given 
by the pupils. Cocoa is made on a gas stove at the schools, but 
all other food is sent from the New England Kitchen ready to 
serve. ‘The possible reheating of the soup is all the preparation 
that is necessary in addition to arranging the lunches for rapid 
distribution. 
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The plans originally made have proved to be on the right 
lines and all improvements in methods still follow them closely, 
although time and experience have taught better and more 
economic handling. But constant effort is still being made to 
improve the quality and variety of the food and indirectly to 
educate the children’s tastes. The possibility of indirect influ- 
ence was interestingly illustrated a few days ago when, while 
visiting one of the lunch rooms, attention was attracted to a 
little fellow who had been noticed the year before on account of 
the contents of his lunch box. It had evidently been carefully 
and thoughtfully (?) packed at home and contained mince pie, 
jelly-sandwiches and cake, all in abundance. This year the boy 
was standing in front of the counter, where he had just spent 
ten cents for four large slices of bread and butter, a cup of 
cocoa with crackers, and was cheerfully disposing of them in the 
intervals of a foot ball discussion. 

The masters of the various schools have from the first given 
to this experiment their cordial co-operation and support. At 
much trouble and inconvenience to themselves they have in 
many cases personally taught the children to go to the lunch 
counter in a quiet and orderly fashion, and, when possible, 
have arranged for a place where the food could be comfortably 
eaten. Their testimony has been unanimous in regard to the 
beneficial effects of these simple, hearty lunches on the mental 
vigor of the students and their appreciation of their value 
was practically shown at the beginning of the present school 
year. On account of various changes at the New England 
Kitchen, the management much desired that the luncheon 
work should begin slowly, but the schools had not been in ses- 
sion two days when such imperative messages came from mas- 
ters and teachers that within a week the nine lunch counters 
were forced into full operation. From the parents, also, come 
constantly reports of the noticeable benefit these luncheons have 
had on the children’s health. Of course many of the pupils 
cannot afford to spend money for a lunch that can be more 
cheaply brought from home, and others do not care for the sim- 
ple food that is offered, but from a fourth to a third of the 
whole number in the schools, patronize the lunch counters con- 
stantly. 
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Even if suitable food is brought from home, after it has been 
kept in a desk throughout the morning it is often unattractive 
to the fickle appetite of the child. It is possible, too, that the 
very difference in flavor of the counter lunch from the home 
food, may appeal to the child’s desire for something new, and 
at least the addition of the soup or cocoa to the home lunch is | 
always a desirable one. | 
With all these favorable and encouraging results, why are 
these experiments not repeated in every one-session school in 
the country? 
Although our cities and towns do not yet admit, as those of 
the more paternal governments have done, that their responsi- 
bility for the children while in school includes the care of the 
body as well as of the mind, yet this responsibility is being 
somewhat recognized when the newest High School buildings 
are planned with kitchens and lunch rooms. But, furnishing 
the equipment is but the first step in the right direction, and 
placing the work of supplying food in the hands of any one 
individual is but the second. Even should the city or town 
assume the financial responsibility of these luncheons, the plans 
would be incomplete without some one to set a standard of 
quality and cleanliness, to insist that the food must be not only 
attractive but of good nutritive value, suitable for the children 
and served in proper fashion. Some one, too, must have 
strength of mind to stand firm for the principles involved, even 
if the boys “go on a pie strike” as happened in a neighboring 
city, or if the bakeshop around the corner hangs up a sign that 
reads: ‘** Here you can get what you want, and not what the 
city says you must have.” 
And, the educational side is not the least of the work while 
the mothers can still ask, “‘ Why are you not willing to sell 
pie?”’ 
The lunch may be sent, as in Boston, from onecentral station, 
or it may be largely prepared in the school kitchen. Each 
method has been successfully tried, and each has its own special 
advantages, but under either or any conditions the essential 
point is the maintenance of a high standard of cleanliness and 
quality by some one with a broader point of view than is possi- 
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ble to the person who comes directly in contact with the children 
at the lunch counter. 

Is there any doubt that a broad-minded, educated woman is 
the one best fitted to hold that standard for the community, or 
that this work is worthy of her efforts ? 

It may seem prosaic, and it will be full of petty details, but it 
has its inspiring side also in the consciousness that it may 
bring an influence of far reaching effect on the physical and con- 
sequently mental and moral vigor of the men and women of the 
coming generations. 
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By invitation of the Philadelphia Branch, the annual meet- 
ing will be held in that city, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Oct. 27, 28, and 29, 1898. 

The resident Alumnz cordially offer to receive into their 
own homes, such officers of the Association, delegates of 
sranches, or members of Committees as may desire private 
entertainment. 

The headquarters of the Association will be the Hotel 
Lafayette (Broad and Sansom streets). Rates: rooms, $1.50 a 
day, and upward. Meals: table-d’héte (about $2.00) or @ /a carte. 
Board at less expensive rates ($2.00 to $2.50) can be secured in 
convenient quarters. 

Owing to the fact that other organizations have appointed 
their meetings in Philadelphia for about the same dates, #¢ 7s im- 

portant that all members intending to be present should notify, before 
October 14th, the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
Mrs. Adam H. Fetterolf, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members will please state if they are to be entertained by 
personal friends ; or desire (1) private hospitality (if officers, etc.) ; 
(2) room at Hotel Lafayette; (3) room at boarding house — and 
from what date: also if they will lunch at Bryn Mawr. 

Copies of the daily papers reporting the meetings may be 
secured upon application in advance to the same local Committee 
of Arrangements. 

Action on the amendments to the constitution proposed in 
1897 will be taken concerning: (1) the voting through delegates 
at the annual meetings: (2) the minimum number for forming 
and dissolving a Branch organization; (3) the fixing of October 
1st as the date for the beginning of the fiscal and official year of 

all the Branches. 
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The fiscal year of the Association for ’98-’99 begins 
October 1, 1898. All dues should be promptly forwarded ;: 
by Branch Members to their local Treasurer; by general 
members to the incoming Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Kate 
H. Claghorn, Richmond Hill, New York. 


Changes of address should be sent to 
ANNIE H, BARUS, 


Secretary- Treasurer. 
September 29th, 
30 Elmgrove Avenue, 
Providence, R. I. 


PROGRAM. 


THuRspAy, October 27, 10 A. M. 
(New Century Club House.) 
124 South 12th Street. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 


THURSDAY, 2.30 P. M. 
(New Century Club House.) 
Second Floor. 


Address of Welcome, Mrs. Julia Cole Yarnell, President of 
Philadelphia Branch. 

Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Annie Howes 
Barus. 

Admission of New Branches. 

Report of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, Miss Alla 
W. Foster. 

Report of the Committee on National University, Mrs. Kate 
Dewey Cole. 

Report of the Committee on Educational Progress, Mrs. Martha 
Foote Crow. 

Report of the Committee on Child Study, Miss Milicent Shinn. 

Report of Special Committee on Investigating Methods of 
Voting through Delegates, Miss Emma M. Perkins. 

Action on proposed amendments. 






















THURSDAY, 8.00 P. M. 
New Century Club House (Drawing Room). 


Public Session. 

Address of Welcome, Miss M. Cary Thomas, President of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Report of the Work of the Branches of the Association, Mrs. 
Anna Brown Lindsay. 

Address, Some Social Aspects of College Education, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Ex-President of Wellesley College. 

Address, The American Public School; Some Practical Prob- 
lems of To-day, Mrs, Alice Upton Pearmain, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Fripay, October 28, 8.30 A. M. 


Hotel Lafayette (Ladies Parlor). 

Parties will be formed to visit, under charge of the local 
committee, Independence. Hall, Girard College, University of 
Pennsylvania, Drexel Institute, and other places of interest. 

11.45 A.M. Train to Bryn Mawr, from Broad Street Station. 

The Association will be the guests of President Thomas at 
luncheon. Opportunity will be given to visit the college build- 
ings before the afternoon session. 


FRIDAY, 3 P. M. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
(Taylor Hall.) 

Report of the Council to Accredit Women to Foreign Universi- 
ties, Miss Ida H. Hyde. 

Report of the Committee on Fellowship, Mrs. Bessie B. Helmer. 

Report of Committee on Corporate Membership, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, 

Report of Special Committee on Life Membership, Mrs. Ella D. 
Commons. 

Report of Special Committee on an Exhibition at the Paris Ex- 
position, Mrs. Elizabeth Howe. 


Trains leave Bryn Mawr for Philadelphia, 4.48 p. mM. and 
5-18 P. M. 


Fripay, 8.30 to 11 P. M. 
Reception by the New Century Club. 
Club House, 124 South 12th Street 


SATURDAY, Oct. 29th, 10 a. M. — Public Session. 
New Century Club House (Drawing Room). 
Discussion. College Curricula. 


The discussion will be opened by a paper: Sha// the College 
Courses be Modified for Women, by Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, 
Professor of Sociology, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (30 
minutes.) 


Other papers will be contributed by: 


Miss Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, Vassar College, (20 min.) 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Institute of Technology, Boston, (10 min.) 

Miss Marion Talbot, Dean of Women’s College, Chicago Univer- 
sity, (10 min.) 

Miss Emily J. Smith, Dean of Women’s College, Barnard Col- 
lege, (10 min.) 

Mrs Kate Morris Cone, Ph. D., Hartford, Vt., (10 min.) 

Dr. Caroline W. Latimer, Women’s College, Baltimore, (10 min.) 


Later the meeting will be open to five-minute speeches from 
the floor. 

Luncheon will be served at 1 Pp. mM. Tickets may be secured 
of the Local Committee. 


SATURDAY, 2 P. M. 


Report of Special Committee on the time of holding annual meet- 
ings, Miss Myrtilla Avery. 
Unfinished business. 
4 P.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. 





